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PBBPACB 


The object of the present study of the nobility under the 
first four grand Mughal Bmperors is to discuss and assess the 
role of the Hindus in general and the Kachhwahas in particular in 
the establishment, expansion and consolidation of the Mughal 
empire. An attempt has also been made to explain the nature of 
apposition to the Mughal rule particularly tj the Sisodias. Among 
the Hindus the Kachhwahas of Amber and adjoining areas played a 
dominant role in the early phase of the empire and they almost 
completely monopolised the higher positions and manaabs .Kachhwahas 
have, therefore, been selected for the detailed study. 

Nobility is used in a broader sense, besides the Mughal 
grandees the study the study includes the landed aristocracy 
which actively or passively resisted the Mughal encroachment on 
their freedom and privileges and also of such elements among the 
Hindus who completely identified themselves with the empire and 
supported it from within and without. It is a living account of 
the passionate resistance of the Sisodias against one of the 
mightiest empires, well in conformity of the glorious traditions 
established by hana Xhamba and Bana Sanga and of the mad rush of 
the lesser but pragmatic Bajput leaders to secure Imperial 
favours. 


The author has taken the liberty of explaining the various 
processes of change in the character, composition and organisation 




of nobility and the rise and fall in the fortunes of the leading 
Bajpute families by focussing the attention of the reader on the 
important personalities of the ags like Man Singh, Bhagwant Das 
and Bharahmall who played the lead in the dramas of their times* 

A qualitative and dramatic change in the composition of the 
ruling classes and the nature and character of the stats during 
the reign of Akbar was an outcome of continuous quantitative 
changes in the preceding century, particularly after the break up 
of the Sul tana t. A detailed analysis of the response and reaotion 
of the Hindu middle classes and the aristocracy towards the new 
opportunities thrown up by Akbar'a liberal policies remained a 
desired area of research* Akbar took the Amber family in service 
in 1562 and abolished lasia in 1564 but the Bajputs started joining 
him only after 1571* Initially they joined the Mughalo out of 
compulsion rather than' Akbar'e liberal policies. Once the advantages 
of Mughal alliance were known, there was scramble for mughal manaabs . 

All the major houses of fiajprotana except the fianas of Udai¬ 
pur had joined the Mughals under Akbar and actively participated 
in the expansion and consolidation of the empire* It was, however, 
in the reign of Jahangir that a major break through was aohleved 
in the policies laid down by Akbar ^-submission of the Sisodias and 
fall of Nagarkot along with the inclusion of the ruling houses of 
Jammu, Himachal and Bundelkhand in the official nobility by award 
of mansab to them. This policy was later extended to the Deecan and 
Marathas were also included among pan sab dare . The object of the 
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about them but authors like Abul JUsl* Nizamuddin, Jahangir and 
Bodaoni who wrote after 1590 have given detailed accounts of even 
minor events related to the Kaehhwaha princes* The Kachhwahas 
strengthened their position in the empire between 1560 and 1592, 
and in 1592, the stage was set for their spectacular rise* By the 
end of Akbar's reign they had emerged as the largest and the most 
powerful group among the fiajput nobles. 

After the accession of Jahangir* the other Bajputs generally 
improved their position but there was a definite decline in the 
fortunes of the Kachhwahas* The decline in the manaaba of the 
Kachhwahas who belonged to various "-a^inriarlB like Narwar* Deoea, 
Khandela and Sambhar did not effect the importance of the house of 
Amber whose ohiefs continued to exercise influence and power* 

An attempt has been made for the first time to provide the 
yeaxvise percentage distribution of mansabs of the Bajputs and 
relatsd families under the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir in this work. 
A clear picture of the rise and fall of the various family groups 
and their comparative position in the Mughal empire emerges from 
such a study* 

Our main source are Persian offioial histories and private 
memoirs and chronicles like A]| cbajq aga t Tuguk-Wahanglrl * Tabaqat - 
1-Akbarl . Muntakhabut Twarlkh and Iqbalnama . The information is 
supplemented from biographical accounts like Maasirul Umia * 

Tasini ratal Umra. and Modem works like item- 

i-Hunood are also consulted. 













State Archives of Rajasthan, Bikaner have a large collec¬ 
tion of fracJn . niahan etc. but only few of them are relevant to 
our period of study. 

The Rajput sources have been written on the basis of vague 
memories and provide hardly any valuable information. Kama's 
Khavat and Vigat constitute a different olaes and are most valuable, 
Khavat of ratal paths though limited in scope is also a very reli¬ 
able work. Rajput sources are critically examined in an appendix, 
particular mention ie made of Geneoloalcal Table and Jaipur 
Vanshavall . 


The Rajput historian fells broadly in two eatagories - 
1. Romantic. 2. Official. Among the romantic historians Tod. 

Jwala Sahai and Parhati may be included and among the official 
historians Ojha and Shlamaldas a re most prominent. While the 
former have exclusively depended upon the bardic literature, the 
latter have utilised the Persian sources also. Ojha and Shlamaldas 
have all the qualities of a good court historian. 

Major controversies are discussed in Appendix C. The author 
has utilised in the present study his earlier works also and except 
in the appendix, has avoided comments on the contemporaries. 

I am immensely grateful to Dr. P.V. Ranade. my Supervisor 
and guide who took keen and personal interest in my work and 
spared long hours of his precious time in going through the 
script several times. 1 find myself short of words in expressing 
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present study is to explain this process and also to explore the 
reason of the rise of the hajput kingdoms like those of Amber, 
Jodhpur and Udaipur under Jai Sirvjh, Jaswant Singh and £aj Singh 
respectively to great power and position. The foundation of their 
greatness was laid during the reign of Jahangir who practically 
gave up the policy of creating manaabdars from amongst the fueda- 
toriea of the hajput ohiefs. 

A considerable amount of work has been done on the lives 
of the Mughal rulers and princes and also on some of the important 
nobles« including Baja Man Singh of Amber, Such works, however, do 
not give s clear picture of the significant role played by some 
of the Important families in the political dramas of the later 
medieval period. There were families whose rise and fall was 
associated with a particular ruler, Akbur's foster relations 
thrived during his rule and Nurjahan's family played a domineering 
role during the reign of Jahangir but the Kachhwahas, like other 
Bajput families, held their ground with varying fortunes till the 
and of the Mughal rule, A study of the families who played key 
roles in the politics of the country would facilitate our under¬ 
standing of the contemporary political situation. The present study 
is a modest attempt in this direction also. 

The Kaehhwah&8 had begun to play decisive roles in the 
military expeditions, particularly after 1560, but they did not 
catch the popular imagination until Man Singh's conquest of Orissa, 
23ie contemporary writers (who completed their writing before 1590) 
like Arif wandhari. Bayaaid Bayat and Abu Tuxab, write very casually 




my gratitude to him. 


1 also expreoe thanks to the officers ant staff of the 
State Archivea of Rajasthan, Bikaner, ^of Kota Sarswati Bhandar, 
Udaipur Palace libraries of Udaipur and Jaipur who extended all 
possible help to me. 
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DUCTIOH 


Ialao was introduced to some pockets on the weetexn coast of 
India by Arab traders who had been carrying on trade in these regions 
long before the advent of Islam and in the wake of an Arab invasion 
of Sind led by Huhammd bin Qasia in 712. Muhammad bin Qasia and his 
successors established a powerful kingdom which now comprises the 
greater part of south-west Pakistan. This kingdom survived till the 
establishment of the Delhi Sultanate in the thirteenth century, first 
as a province of the Omayyad and Abbaeid caliphates and later, as 
independent kingdoms ruled by a 'heretic* Muslim sect. 


Dae Arab occupation of Sind had its own distinct character¬ 
istics that enable one to distinguish it from the Delhi Sultanate. 
Islam was, till then, open to adjustments to meet new situational the 
four schools of Islamic law had not been oodified. The Arabs, in the 
best traditions of caliph Umar, established military camps in the 
larger cities and left the oivll administration in the hands of the 
authorities who were exercising such functions prior to their conquest | 
nor did they curtail the privileges enjoyed by Brahmins in the earlier 
reigns. It would be of interest to note the instructions of Hajjaj 
bin Yusuf, the Governor of Basra, to the administrators of Slnds 


It appears that the ehlef inhabitants of Bxahmanabad 
had pstltioned to bs allowed to repair the temple of 
Budh and pursue their religion. As they have made 
submission and have agreed to pay taxes to the Khalifa, 
nothing more can properly be required from them. They 
have been taken in our protection, and we oannot in any 
way streteh out our hands upon their lives and property. 
Permission is given to them to worship their gods. Nobody 
must be forbidden land prevented from following his own 
religion. They must live in their own houses in whatever 
manner they live. 
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The Muslim kingdom of Sind inherited Arabic culture from 

i 

the conqueror®, and not the Iranian culture ae was the case with the 
Mughal empire. Arabic left a marked imprint on the language of Sind, 
both in script and content. 


1 

Many Arab travellers visited Sind, and have ledt a record of 
their Visit. They agree that the relations between Hindus (they did 

| M 

not use the word kafir but aimmi) and Muslims were friendly, and 

h 1 

there was a ban on cow slaughter. Hindus and Muslima took keen interest 
in each other*e religion. As early ae 666, under the patronage of a 
Hindu raja, a linguist of Mansurs translated the Quran into the 
■local language. In fact, after the political relations with the 

|Abbaeid caliphate were severed, the Arab kingdom of Manaura (Sind) 

r ( V 

and Multan became an integral part of the political system of the 
eu : -continent, with the difference that the political authority 
rested there with the Muslims whereas the rest of the country it was 
exercised by the Bajputs. 


The Arab influence on India was, however, limited to a compa- 

\ 

ratlvely small part of the country. It was in the eleventh century 
that almost the whole of western Pakistan and parts of Indian Punjab 
were annexed to the Ghasaavlde empire by Mahmud, who attacked several 
places in India, between 1000 and 1026 A.3>. to acquire wealth and 
recruit woldlers who would help him fulfil his ambition of carving 
out a powerful empire in Central Asia. The Ghasaavldes soon lost 
their Central Asian possessions and their Indian kingdom with its 
headquarters at Ghazni and later at Lahore became, like any other 
Bajput state, a part of the Indian scenario. Thie Muslim kingdom of 


ID 


the Punjab had an Important bearing on the subsequent history of 
India. It uae the (iersianleed) Islam, represented by the Turks, 
which dominated the political and social scene In India for centuries. 
Hindus were freely employed by Mahmud and hie successor, Masood, 
both as officers and men. Half of Masood's army which fought at 


Kirman consisted of Hindus. Sewand Hal and Tllak were oommanders 
of the highest rank. 


\ 


Muslims all over the world, no doubt, professed their faith 
in Allah, Prophet Muhammad, and the holy scripture, the Quran, but 
local customs and rituals, besides intellectual movements, had become 
a part of tho Paith and had been accepted as such. Islam, thus, 
acquired some regional characteristics. The unity of the believers 
or the concept of millat uae moremyth than a reality from the very 
beginning, of Islamic history, and despite Islamic concept of ega- 
lity of believers there emerged master races as well as subject 
peoples. The univsral Islamic State under s caliph was nothing mors 
than an idea, and the Islamic world was divided into several kingdoms, 
big end small, very often fighting among themselves. These kingdoms 
received or exhorted reoognieltlon from the feeble Abbasid caliphs 
or took recognition for granted. Inspired by the Sassanid traditions, 
they also associated an element of divinity with the institution of 
monarchy. It was during this period that, the religious and political 
unity of Islam witnessed a complete collapse, and a new basis of 
loyalties to race and culture became mors pronounced. Firdausi 
represented the typical sentiments of the Muslims who were culturally 
Iranis. In the Shahnama . he takes pride in the great sassanid heroes 
of the pre-Islaolc period. He glorifies the pagans like Jamshed,Afrasisb 
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and Rustam and deplores the Muslim-Arab conquest of Iran. His references 
to Muslim Arabs who attacked Persia for the glory of Islam are hardly 
complimentary* Indeed the entire Persian literature and culture of 
this period represent a strong revival of pre-Ielamic Sassenld tradi¬ 
tions. Despite the oollapse of the religious and politioal unity of 
Islam* there remained* however, some kind of a vague identity among 
the believers* The basis of this Identity was the Quran, All the 
religious sects and intellectual movements drew Inspiration from the 
Holy Book* Muhammad was the ideal person who was to be emulated in 
every detail* Divine* absolute monarchy was accepted ae the only 
practical form of government} yet the Republic of Madina remained 
the ideal* The Persian language was the language of the Muslims of 
the east* but Arable continued to oommand veneration and advanced 
religious studies were Imparted In Arabic even by non-Arabic speaking 
peoples* 


In the last quarter of the twelfth century there arose another 
power In the rugged mountains of Piroskoh In Afghanistan. Muhammad 
Ghuri established himself at Ohasni driving the last of the Ohssna- 
vldes to Lahore In 1178* With Ohasni as his base* Ghuri launched a 
series of military campaigns against Indian rulers* both Hindus and 
Muslima* for thirty year* Between 1175 end 1186 ho destroyed and 
annexed the Muslim kingdoms of what Is Pakistan* and In a series of 
attacks* he and his officers conquered almost the whole of northern 
India and established the Delhi Sultanate* 

Iltutmlsh* by his modesty* and Balban by hie despotio ruth- 
leseneae* gave a firm footing to the Sultanate. Contrary to Islamlo 
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Ideals, the Sultanat was modelled on Sas&anld pattern by Balban. He 
He raised the status of the sultan to a very high pedestal. Be intro* 
dueced Sasoanid fashions and festivals, gave Persian names to his sons 
and grandsons, and compelled his proud Turkish and Tajik officers to 

perform aiidah before him* The pre-Iolamic sasoanid tradition thus 
introduced, became a part of the political and sooial life in the 
succeeding period of Indian history. Zlsuddin B&mi, a historian and 
political jurist of the fourteenth century complains about these inno¬ 
vations. He vrotet 

In all that the kings do concerning necesauzy rules (umer) 
of kingship - the way in which they sat, drink vine aau 
wear their royal robes, the manner in which they ait, get up, 
and go out riding, the order in which they ait on their 
thrones and compel the people to ait and perform the prostra¬ 
tion ( ai.ldah) before them - they follow with their hearts 
the customs of the Klaras (Persian Emperors), who were rebels 
against God. In all their dealings with the people of God 
they claim superhuman etetusC f&rd) for themaelves$ this too 
is opposed to the teaching of the Prophet, it is a claim tc 
partnership in the attributes of God and a cause of damna¬ 
tion in the next world. 


The Alberts or the • sieves rulers were replaced by another 
Turkish tribe, the Khlljie, The second Khlljl eoverign A? lauddin 
was a pragmatic ruler. He not only completed the process of annexa¬ 
tion and consolidation of northern India, began toy Albak and Iltutalah, 

into a well organised and powerful kingdom by his successful campaigns 
in Gujarat and fiajasthan, but also extended the political influence 
of the Sultanate to the far Deccan, Ultimately, Deccan was formally 
annexed during the reign of Ghayasuddin Tughlaq and hie son Muhammad, 

The political and administrative system of the sultanate did not 
extend beyond the walls of well-known towns where they had established 
military garrisons. 
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Rural India was divided into villavats (provinces) and Intoa 
(revenue assignments) where the military commanders, if they had 
sufficient military strength to do so, collected revenue or tribute 
from the Hindu gamindars or rajas . without interfering in local affairs. 
Alauddin warn the first Muslim ruler who tried to extend the adminis¬ 
trative machinery to the village level by measuring the cultivated 
land and appointing government officials to collect revenue, but the 

hold of the wimindar claas on the villages remained unshaken. She 

i' 

political co$$rol of the sultans of Delhi over the whole of India 
was not uni formally effective, l*he greater part of India rouiinod 

under the rg and the ra.laa who occascionally paid tribute to \ 

\ \ 

the Sultan or his representative. 

Tho Delhi Sultanate was in the beginning a state which was 
dominated by the Central Asian Turks and Tajiks; the Turks occupied 
all the senior military positions while the Tajiks dominated civil 
appointments to the exclusion of new aspirants, the Hindu converts 
and non-Turkish immigrants. As time passed, with the expansion of 
the administrative network, and peaceful colonisation, new elements 
were added to the nobility, and the ruling class acquired a cosmo¬ 
politan character in the fourteenth century. The Hindu rales 
continued to enjoy semi-independent status and Hindu traders had 
complete monopoly of inland trade. The foot-soldiers, and the 
olerica 1 staff in the revenue department, were supplied by the Hindu 
community, while the official nobility wae almost exclusively Muslim, 

Although a few Hindus occupied higher positions under the 
Tughlaqe, quantitatively their number was insignificant if ws 
consider the number of Muslims occupying similar positions at that time. 
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Muslims could effectively rule such a large empire without taking 
Hindus into the higher services because the rise of the Mongols in 
Central Asia and the large scale massaore and destruction of the 
oentres of Muslim civilisation oreated a political situation, in 
which no individual there was safe from purposeless and gruesome 
violence* This situation lasted for over two centuries and drove a 
large number of princes, statesmen, administrators, soholars, poets 
and saints, in successive generations from their homelands in Central 
Asia and Iran to India whore they were welcomed and readily employed. 
The continuous flew of these Perslanieed fiuslims into India kept the 
Indian Muslims, the nobility, in particular, and the urban Muslim 
population, in general, Perslanieed, This retarded the process of 
assimilation and integration, but at the same time kept the Sultanate 
healthy and strong. 

Though there were frequent dynastic changes at the capital, 
the Delhi Sultanate provided a stable organisation of government 
and apparatus of justice. It protected its subjects against lawlessness 
and the people could follow their pursuits with comparative ease. It 
reopened and maintained trade routes and gave a new impetus to 
internal and external trade, facilitating the growth of industry 
and handicraft and resulting in the growth of towns and monetary 
economy. The Delhi Sultanate achieved stability and restored peace 
and order because it reduced the power of the Rajput warlords while 
retaining the age old institutions of caste, professional guilds, 
administration of justice by the oaete brotherhood ( blradrl ) and 
above all, the institution of ga Pindars . pattadars . muqaddams and 
ohowdhrlea . Thus, above the existing socio-economic structure, with 
slight modifications, the Delhi Sultanate oreated a superstructure 
consisting of walls and latadars : a else. of people who were entirely 
dependent upon the pleasure of the Crown. The superstructure rested 
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on the personal power of the monarch and the strength of hie allies. 

Such a structure could collapse at any time if there was a weak 
ruler on the throne of Delhi, as it did after the death of Piroashah 
of the Tughlaq dynasty. 

The hundred and fifty years preceding the establishment of the 
Mughal empire under Akbar constitute a very interesting period of 
Indian hletory. The central authority, under the later Tughlaqs, the 
Salyyads, the Afghans and the early Mughals was unable to check the 
growth of tiny new kingdoms. Independent states were established in 
Kashmir, Bengal, Gujarat, Khandesh, Bajputana, Orissa and in the 

e 

Deccan. Though dynastic in character, the new kingdoms, most of which 
were ruled by Muslims, symbolised to some extent, the growing regional 
loyalties broadly baaed upon vernaculars in various parts of India. 
There was better understanding among the various religious communi¬ 
ties) the Sufi and the Bhakti movements had brought the people together. 
Fariehta records that Hindus and Muslins had friendly relations. The 
Muslim rulers took keen interest in the religion of their subjects. 

The Mahobharata and Bamavana were translated into Bengali under the 
patronage of Sultan Husain Shah who ruled over Bengal between 1493 
aid 1318. Similarly Zainul Abedin of Kashmir ushered in a new era of 
better understanding among his subjects by the abolition of iaala and 
by employing - and its in higher positions. In the wake of the Bhalcti 
movement, the country witnessed a cultural upsurge. Regional 
languages, music, architecture, painting and other forms of art which 
constitute the basis of any culture began to develop and acquire 
regional characteristics. It was in this period that definite cultural 
patterns began to evolve in various regions. But before these cultural 
regions could fully develop, and cultural identity lead to political 
Identity, they were absorbed by tfao mighty Mughal empire. These 
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regional kingdoms became the basis of the new eiibrt administration 
of the Mughal a and thus constituted a link between the loosely 
administered lota or wilavat of the sultans of Delhi and the 
effectively controlled suba of the Mughals, and paved the way for 
libral administration of Akbar. 

She Delhi Sultanate earns into being after ‘foe shariat was 
codified and the doors of innovation or reinterpretation of lavs 
were dosed for ever. The codified law, specially that of Hanafi, 
net to a considerable extent the changed situation in the Perslanlaed 
world, biit India presented a new situation where the Muslims remained 
in minority* 'Under these conditions', remarks Prof* M,Habib, 'the 
vise kings adopted a policy of compromise and moderation* they paid 
lip service to the shariat and admitted their sinfulness if they were 
unable to enforce any of its provisionsi they kept the state controlled 
mullahs disciplined and satisfied| over the whole field of administra¬ 
tion, concerning which the shariat is silent or nearly silent, they 
mads their o.m laws, and if the traditional customs of the people were 
against the shariat . they allowed them to override the shariat under 
the designation of urf . The state lavs, called, sawabit . grew 
under the protection of the monarchy. If these lavs violated the 
shariat , the principle of necessity or of istlhsan (public good) 
could be quoted in their favour* And the back of the shariat was 
proken for the primary reason that it had provided no means for its 
own development*. While the shariat derived its authority from the 
Quran and the Traditions, the primary interest of the Sultanate was 
the security of the state and public goodj hence the ahariat and the 
state administration drifted apart. Some rulers like flro& Shah 
attempted to enforce the shariat , but Its application remained vagus 
and superficial. In its outward form the Delhi Sultanate appeared 
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Lord Wellesly, According to those terms the Rajput rajas could rule 
over their territories without any interference on the part of the 

\ If • 

emperor or his officersi there would he complete freodoo of worshipi 
the ra.laa . their sons, relative© and retainers would join the imperial 
military service for which they would get extremely high salaries; 
the rajas, under the protection of the Mughale, would not wage war 
against one another, The rajas were also told that it would he 
greatly appreciated if they would give a dai^hter, or a slater in 
marriage to the reigning sovereign. This, the so called 'Rajput policy* 
of the Mughals was later extended to the leading samlndars and the 
ruling families all over the empire and particularly to areas which 
were not easily accessible. Rajasthan,* however, continued to occupy 
primary place. It would, therefore, be proper to tern the 'Rajput 
policy* as the policy towards the landed aristocracy. Shis policy was 
pursued till the last days of the Mughal empire. 

At about the time Akbar was waging ware in Rajputana, he toyed 
with the idea of assuming the leadership of the Muslims of Hindustan, 
which manifested itself in tho famous declaration, the H ahsor . which 
gave Akbar a higher status than that of the interprotators of law, 
the mu.1 than Ida . Bile declaration was in perfect harmony with the 
principles of Islam and was signed by all the leading theologians. 

But the theoretical limitations that the proclamation set on the 
royal authority soon became evident. Muslim public opinion also 
reacted unfavourably, and Akbar soon gave up the idea. A fatwa of a 
dosen theologians could not add to or set limitations on the powers 
of the emperor who derived his authority directly from God and who 
was theoretically responsible to none but God. Akbar's experiment 



encleti up in a consistent policy of universal toleration which was 

followed, in its essence, by the Mughal emperors. Co-existence, 

cooperation and mutual understanding which had emerged in India, long 

before the reign of Akbar, now uaJLnifested themselves at the political 

* 

levels as well. The higher military and civil officers did not remain 

i \ 

the monopoly of the Muslim ruling class. The Hindus, specially 

\ ^ \ 

Kayastbas and Brahmans, secured high office© in the revere department, 

\ 

at the centre and also in the provinces; Kajputc led the Mughal 
armies and also governed Mughal provinces. 

\ 

It was during the reign of Akbar that the nobility became 
comparatively brosdbased, Hindu ra.lac and catr-lndars . big or small, 
who had been, ever since the begin ing of Turkish rule, a part of 
the establishment and represented the state in their own territories 
were enlisted into higher posi tion. Brahmens and Kayastbas, who also 
worked as local, officials under the Delhi Sultanate, were given 
provincial and imperial responsibilities. The Shaikhs and Salyyeds, 
who forced a small fraction of the Hindustani Husaloan community, 
were considered fit only for praying for the health of the sultans 
on a paltiy pension, or were recruited for the education and judicial 
deportments; under Akbar and his successors they were given civil and 
military positions. Thus, besides the Turonis and Iranis, who were 
traditionally the ruling group, Akbar introduced a I&jput and a 
Hindustani Mueolman group, and thus created a balance among the rul¬ 
ing sections. Akbar with the help of his new allies, reorganised the 
state machinery with such thoroughness that no subject could escape 
the heavy hand of the centralised administration. The land was 
measured, as oseoent methods were revised and the local administration 
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was geared up with the result that the revenue we collected most 
efficiently to aeet the expenses of the wars of expansion, the 
glamorous imperial household and the high salaries of the officials* 

Muslims in India laid great emphasis on the education of 
their children* Education was imparted by individuals and private 
bodies, and sometimes by government institutions* Handsome subsidies 
were provided by the state, the nobility and the merchant class to 
private educational institutions* Most of these institutions provided 
elementary education* For advanced studies, madraaaa or colleges 
were set up by the state or wealthy individuals* Two major colleges* 
Muiscla and Nasiriya were established fairly early* The courses of 
study were traditional, laying great emphasis on the teaching of 
religion and literature! education in the practical sciences like 
mathematics, astronomy and medicine was also imparted* These insti¬ 
tutions, which were the seat of Muslim orthodoxy, were also respons¬ 
ible, to a great extent, for the regimentation of the 'Muslim* 
mind. Scholars and teachers proceeded with the aeumption that the 
great writers of the elssoioal Arab period and the great imams of 
the 9th and the 10th centuries had perfected the soienoes and the 
law* Conformism, which strengthened both the orthodoxy and the 
state, was strictly enforced at the intellectual level* Free-thinking 
was discouraged, and philosophy became taboo* Orthodoxy could not 
compl eteljp suppress the inquisitive mind and there were several 
philosophers! but most of them fell a prey to another kind of 
conformism, the new platonism! or they were attracted towards 
sufism which had become a part of the established social order and 
in which, too, conformity of a kind was demanded. 
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Persian-Indian literature drew inspiration froti Iran and 
Central Asia but there were many Muslims who represented the 
blending of Indian and Central Asian traditions too. Among posts* 

Amir Khusro and Bale! are the best representatives of this synthesis. 
Indian writers on medicine felt that Creek medicine did not comple¬ 
tely suit the constitution of Indian natives* and that some of the 

herbs prescribed by the masters were not available in India, The 

% 

first notable medical treatise appeared in 1329* written by 21a 

(• 

Muhmmad, This work was based on Indian and Arabic sources. And in 
this work* Indian counterparts of Arabic medicines and prescript- 
tione of Hindu physicians were also given. Another important work 
vhloh represents the blending of the two systems appeared in the 
reign of Sikandar Shah Lodhi, This treatise* entitled* M*dan ush 
Shafa-1-Slkandar Shahl was compiled by a leading noble* Bhuwah bin 

Khavas Khan. He based his work on Sanskrit sources. Similarly* there 

\ 

appeared several works on anatomy* the diseases of elephants* bixlds* 
horses and other animals and their treatments* etc. In the treatises 
on animals* the Muslim authors fully utilised the knowledge available 
in Sanskrit works, They were in most cases translations of the 
earlier Sanskrit treatises rather than independent works. V'. 

r 

Medieval India* specially the Mughal period* can be compared 
to any society in terms of richness of culture. The Muslim contri¬ 
bution in the fields of architecture, painting* music, literature 
and science is fairly well-known. It enriched Indian culture by 
freely borrowing from the Persian* Central Asian and Chinese tradi¬ 
tions* In some of the paintings the impact of Renaissance art is also 
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apparent. The synthesis in the field of art was effected with eueh 
harmony that Mughal art acquired its own individuality, Mughal art 
had a profound impact on regional Indian art. 

The abatxaot Muslim God could hardly appeal to the Muslim 
masses, most of whom were either converts or the descendants of 
oonverts from Hinduism, But they found spiritual solace in Sufi 
saints who oould, according to popular belief, perform miracles, cure 
diseases and secure fulfilment of desires. Saint worship, though 
popular mil over the Muslim world, assumed far greater importance 
in India, The Khanaahs of the living or the dead saints attracted 
the Muslim and Hindu masses In large numbers. Among the various 
sufl orders, the Chlstis wars moat popular in India, The Chianti 
order was founded by Shaikh Moinuddin Chlsti, the disciple of 
Khavaja Usman Harooni. Shaikh Moinuddin was born in Seistan in 114? 
and came to India little before the invasion of Muhammad Ghurl in 
1190, He stayed for some time at Lahore and Delhi and finally settled 
at Ajmer during the reign of Pxithvlraj, Among hie main disciples 
Qutabuddin Bmkhtiar Kaki and Khavaja Pari due din Hasood Ganjshakar 
played important role in popularising Islamic mystloism In northern 
India, Vicanuddin Aulia was another eminent saint of this order, Ha 
waa bora in 12?6 at Bedaun. He established himself at Delhi in 1238 
end soon hie khanoah became an important seat of religious and social 
activities| the rich and poor, Hindus and Muslims gathered there to 
seek the blessing of the saint. 

The Sufi saints, specially the Chlstie, besides imparting 
instructions in the instricacles of mysticism, were aware of their 
social responsibility of bringing the various religious communities 





of their region closer by preaching that love alone could ensure 
epiritual biles* Nisamuddln emphasised that 'the followers of 
tarioat (way) and haalaat (reality) agree that the main purpose 
and objeetive of nan's creation Is the love of Supreme Being*. Re 
explained that 'Hunan submission ( ta'at ) is of two kinds! 1 .necessaryi 
and 2 • oocuuunioable• The neoesoaxy submission implies benefit to the 
person who offers prayer, fasts, goes on pilgrlnage and recites the 
name of Sod and praises Him. But oonmunicable submission implies 
doing good to others. It consists of such virtues ss affection, 
kindness and benevolence to others. The reward of these is infinite'. 
He asked his disciples to do their beet to comfort somebody, or 
enable a broken hand to reach the bread. In one of the Khllafatnamas . 
he soys, *0, Muslims! I swear by God, that He holds dear those who 
love Him for the sake of Human beings and also those who love human 
beings for the sake of God'. Reform of the people ( taslh-o-Millat ) 
and detached service of man ( ta.lridekhidmat ) were considered by him 
were e&RSix)ez*d by hhigh virtues. 

The Sufi emphasis on service to humanity without reservation 
had an important bearing on the eooial life of the country ae a whole. 
The conquest and consolidation of 'Muslim' rule in India wee s 
process which took several centuries to accomplish and generated 
hatred between the conqueror and the vanquished. But there always 
was s Sufi or a Bhagat to heal the wounds of war. The Sufis, detached 
from the state, kept alight generation after generation, the lamp of 
love and brotherhood in India. They carried the meeoage of love to 
all parts of the country. Shah Slrajuddin Uamani (d. 1357) end 
Alauddln Alaul-Haq (a. 1398) preached in Bengal, Sheikh Burhanuddln 
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Gharlb (d,1340) made Maharashtra hie home. Shaikh Sailed Husain 
imparted his message in Gujarat, Khavaja Saiyed Mahmood Gesudras 
implored people to live in peace in the Deccan while Shaikh Hasir- 
uddin Chiragh and many others spread the message of love in northern 
India. Apart from the Chisti order all the other important Sufi 
schools were also represented in India. Bahaudcin Zakarla of Multan 
who was an outstanding mystic 9 belonged to the Suhrawardi order. 

Ibn-ul-Arabi*e concept of the Unity of Existence found great 
favour with the Sufis of India. The identity of the creator and the 
created and the belief that there is nothing but God, though this 
was repungnant to orthodox Muslims, were preached by the Sufis. Such 
concepts created the necessary atmosphere for congenial relationship 
among the various religious communities of India. Abul Pa si wrote an 
inscription for a temple in Kashmir which manifested the practical 
aspect of these concepts! 

0,God in temple I see people that seek. Thee, and in every 

t 

language 1 hear spoken people praise Thee. 

Polytheism and Islam feel after thee. 

Each religion says Thou art one without equal; 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer and If it 
be a temple people ring the bell from love of Thee, 

Sometimes I frequent, the Christian cloister, Hindu temple 
and sometimes the mosque. 

But it is thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealing with kufr and orthodoxy for 
neither of them stand behind the curtain of Thy Islam (truth). 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of rose petal belongs to the heart of perfume* 
Seller. 



The liberal interpretation of the religion by the Sufis 
and their contaot with the Hindus gave rise to several syncretic 
eeots in India* both among Muslims and Hindus* many of the Muslim 
saint8* real or imaginary* like Pir Zahir Oungah* Pir Syed Salar 
Masood* Lai Shahbas* were identified with Hindu gods* Syed Ahmad* 
popularly known as Sultan Sakhl Sarwar is considered semi-divine by 
some tribes of the Jate who are known as Sultani or Sarwariya. may 
hold a fair in his honour at Lhunkal every year and eat meat slaugh¬ 
tered according to the Muslim rite* Among Muslims* syncretic sects 
were no less numerous. Malkanas have retained Hindu names* they v«or- 
ship at Hindu temple for personal oeremonies and greet each other 
in the Hindu fashion* but they bury their dead like Muslims* practise 
ciroumelsion and pray the usual prayers in the mosque* Many Muslims 
of Bengal worship Krishna and Purgej Churiharar worship Kalka Mali 
Siansi* Magti* Lalchi and Mlraais worship Purge Bhawnni, The Moos 
still worship minor Hindu deities and their social customs and cere¬ 
monies are like those of the Hindus* Shaikh Mohammad of Maharashtra 
asked his disciples to go for pilgrimage either to Meoca or Pandharpur 
(in Maharashtra). The Khoja branch of the lemalli sect led by Sedr- 
uddin regarded Adam and All aa the avtars of Vishnu* and Muhammad 
as Maheah. Madaxlo* a syncretic sect, founded by a Syrian Badiuassam 
Shah Madar* in the sixteenth century, became quite popular* specially 
among the lower classes and the women* The Madaris borrowed a number 
of practices from Yogis* They refused to cover themselves with cloth 
and smeared their body with ashes instead* They beat themselves with 
chains* practised celibacy and most of them refrained from eating 
meat* Like yogis they ~took intoxicants* e.g. bhang . There were 
several sects among them* Hindu influence upon the Muslim masses* 
was tremendous* Jahangir complained that acme Muslims in Jammu 




practised Hindu rituals* Such evidence is widely available. Except 
for the urban Muslim elite, the Indian Muslima had developed their 
own version of Islam, no doubt with regional variations, and the 
Indian Islam was knocking at the door of the elite too* Akbar and 
Sara were the devout exponents of Indian Islam* 

The ulema who were considered to be the champions of Islam 
and exercised reasonable control over the affairs of the state 
never bothered to put down the heretic or the syncretic movements* 
They closed their eyes to the pagan practices of the Indian Muslima* 
They were ©or - concerned about maintaining their authority over the 
state, and whenever a movement, heretic or puritanic, had some 
political overtones and threatened their authority, they soon 
mobilised the state machinery to ruthlessly suppress them, as they 
did in the case of the ftaramites and the Hahdavia, 

By the end of the sixteenth century the foundation of a 
composite, harmonious end culturally rich society had been created 
where ’stress was laid on individual, not on the group; on the 
heart and inward attitudes, not on outward institutions; on personal 
warmth, not impersonal system; on God, not a structured 'religion'* 
The attempt towards synthesis, ccoperation and integration was 
evident in every facet of life; In literature, music, architecture, 
painting, pniloaophy, etc* 

Presence of a fairly large number of Persian knowing Hindu 
karkunan from paxgana level administration to imperial government 
and also in the establishments of the nobles meant such a class 
among Hindu already existed before Akbar'e period. But their presence 




erven in laxg* number did not oreate any dramatic or lasting impact 
on the society. One Kan Singh or one Todarmal at the top of Mughal 
administration accompanied by the p olicy of Sulh Kul created a far 
greater and lasting impact on the people of this country that Akbar 
became a legend in hie lifetime and ie eti.ll remembered along with 
Aehoka aa a just and vise king. The Mughal empire under hie leader¬ 
ship was successful though in a limited sence in integrating the 
country emotionally also. This cakes the Mughal empire qualitatively 
different from the Sultanat. 
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CHAPTER I 

jaft-iszs 

Rajput conoti t-tod a small minority in the northern 
and central India. Prom the Punjab to Bengal* and from 
Himachal to Yindhyachal they lived in villages and towns in 
varying strength. Very often the Rajput tribes lived in 
blocks where only one tribe dominated. They were rural based 
elite known as " At ^W nyn - Multitude of martial tribes 
controlling the rural India were collectively designated as 
Rajputs during the early Mughal period. India like always 
was ruled by the minority. The Rajputs were the domina. 
community in each division - a Shi a . I a la . Paraarn . Tahoil 
or a Jagir . Ho ruler however great or resourceful could 
afford to ignore such a powerful group. Bub sultan ^Illutmish 
to Akbar had to struck some kind of a compromise with them. 

The dynasties changed after ruling gloriously or ingloriously 
for varying periods. So did the rural aristocracy. There were 
ups and downs in the fortunes of clans and tribes. gMiipdwrq 
became ordinary peasants and new grow of people acquired 
the status of samlnflrre . Upwards and downwards social 
mobility oontlnued through out the centuries in medieval 
period* but their position as masters of the country side 
remained unchanged. In the Brahmo-Crangetle plain* whore they 
were numerous, exposure to military towns of the Turks* and 
their inability to mite made them ineffective. But the 
Rajputs of Rajasthan* Gondwmr. Sunradhtrr, Bundolkhnnd and 
Himaohal. on account of the strength of the topography* hardly 
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even submitted to tha oultone. They were run owr again and 
again by the Turkish azoles obliging theu to seek shelter in 
the desert or in the glens hut they soon emerged to take 
possession of their ancestoral thlkhanao . Greater threat to 
their liberty and snail worldly possessions did not oome from 
the sultans of Delhi* Ahaadabnd or Nalwa but from their own 
kinsman, the brother Rajputs* In the early medieval period the 
Bhatl, Parser, Pnrlhnr and the Solanki waged mending ware 
whioh oontinued for generations for supremacy in Rajasthan. 
Later the establishment of the Delhi Bultanat reduced the 
area of eonfliot, The Kathode driven away from the Oangetio 
plain found fertile grounds for their ambitions in Bajasthan, 

It became a playground for the ambitious and warlike Rajput 
tribes cutting each other’s throat. The Solankis fought against 
Pazsar* Bazaar against Bhati, Parlhar against Ghauhan and 
Bathed against all of theta and also auong thoi^solves. 

By the time Babar oaas to India the political scene 
in Bajasthan had completely changed. The Slsodias of Meuar 
led by Bsas Bangs had established hA b eooplete hegemony over 
■ore than one hundred Bajput olans and tribes of Rajasthan. Be 
had successfully measured hie sword with the rulers of Malwa 
and Gujzat and the imperial Agra too was threatened. 

The Afghan defeat at Banipet in 1926 at the hands of 
Babur further strengthened the position of Bona Bangs. The 
defeated Afghans led by Ibrshiu Lodi's yomger brother Mahnood 
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and Hasan Khan of Mewet assembled at Chittor which inspired the 
Bona to block further progress of the Mughal arms* Soon after 
the death of hie advere ry, the ruler of Gujarat, he started 
staking maesive preparations for an enoouter with Babur, The 
Bana was keon to engage the Mughal invader before he oould 
consolidate his position or the Afghans disperse in despair. 

The Bona collected his levies from the vassals and allies and 
met Babur at Khanua In 1527 and lost to Babur in the last of 
the great battles fought by the Rajputs, Thereafter they 
displayed greater valour* selfless sacrifice and perhaps shed 
more blood of the enemy and their own in far greater battles 
fought not for a Rajput but for the Mughals* 

The Rajput chiefs belonging to the famous fiathod* 
Kachhwaha, Ghauhan and Bhati tribes retired to their homes 
after they lest at ^nua. Bona Tonga's superior military 
power had forced a temporary unity upon the Rajputs and once 
the Bana lost prestige and power the Bajput chiefs not only 
r fused to adher to hie oall for giving another battle to 
Babur but expressed open hostility towards him, Sana's hegemony 
over Bajasthan was not very pleasing for other Rajput Chiefs, 
There was lose of fre dom and in some oases loss of territory 
also without corresponding material or emotional gain, Babur's 
victory at Khanua was the death knel of Sisodla supremacy In 
Bajputana paving way for another struggle for hegamony among 
the important houses. This time it was Msldev of Moxuar who 
unleashed the sword of violence upon his neighbours. His first 
viotios were the Bhatis of Jalealmer, Maldev seised Bikumpur 
and extended his frontiers beyond Satalmir and Bokharan, and 
forced a humiliating treaty upon the Bhati ruler* Lonkaraa, 
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Besides ceding certain territories Lonkam had to part with 
hie beloved daughter Uoade who was taken away by Maldev ae 
wife but she lived a virgin all her life. The Bhatis were 
Bade to join Maldev* e army to participate in hie ware of 
aggression. Maldev'e are next fell on Mewar. Be went there 
ae a friend but occupied greater pert of yomg Bane Udai 
Singh's territory. Maldev wae also notorious for hie debauchery* 
The ohiofs kept their daughter hidden from hie luetful eyes. 1 
After humiliating Jaisnlmer and devaetating Mewar he fell 
upon the Kaehhwahae end ever ran Shaikhnvntl and oocupied 
Anarsnr. Be ousted the Chauhans from heodwona. drove away the 
Shaikhavats from Jhunjun and Qalmkhanis from Ifethpur. Maldev 
further extended his dominions capturing Jalore from the 
Afghans. Slusaa from Jaltmolot end Sanchor from Chauhans. One 
of the most atrocious deed of Maldev was driving away of his 
cm clansmen, the fiathods of Bikaner and Merta . and 
occupying their lands, 2 


1. Maldev had married a daughter of Baojait Singh Jhaln. After 
a few years he visited hie father-in-law where he saw the 
beautiful younger eieter of his wife. Maldev demanded the 
girl th» and there. However, with great difficulty and 
persuation the poor father managed to secure two monthe 
tine for the preparation of a proper wedding. Immediately 
after Maldev* a departure Jolt SiAjh Jhala escaped to 
kumbhalx&ir end gave his daughter in dispute to the Yomg 
Udai Singh in marriage. Maldev *s fuxy mew no bounds at 
this turn of events and he ravaged the country ef the Bona, 

•Il.pp. 716-16| Reu .Marwar 
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Bie leoheroue, troacfcerous Maldev doslnnted over 
Rajasthan for no re than a decode till fiber Sboh brou^it an 
end to hie schemes of agsandlsement of the Jodhpur Kingdom at 
the coat of other Rajput ohieftalna« Cher Shah may be more 
treacherous than Maldev but In Ife Jasthan he wi Hair* He 
annulled the anneacatioue of Haider and the old families were 
restored in their cnoeetoxel kingdoms where they were allowed 
to rule in peace* 

the Afghans were tho most powerful and organised 
military fbree at the tine of Babur* s invasion* their defeat 
at fenipat had only dispersed them* they organised themselves 
under the banner ef Rena Bangs but again they were beaten 
book, but soon they started organising themselves in the east. 
Confrontation with the Rajput was the Inst thing Babur would 
attempt os long as the Afghan military presence threatened 
his security* He was more than happy at the retirement of 
the Rajput chiefe to their homes after tho battle of Kanua* 
His at took on Chanderi was not dlreoted against the Rajputs 
but was s part of his ssstsr scheme against the Afghans* Xn 
fact he offered s Jaalr of equivalent value to it's ruler 
in exchange of Chanderi but the suicidal instinct in Medal Hal 
led to confrontation and ultimately complete annihiliation* 
Babur warn satisfied at the annexation of eastern Rajasthan fane: 
Alvar to Biana tad the submission of peaceful Kaohhwahas of 
Amber and fihaUdmvatl* Rumayon too followed the policy of 
detached neutrality in Rajasthan as hie hands were too full 
elsewhere and there was no threat to tho security of his 


kingdom from thnt aide* Sven whan Invited by Chit tor he 
preferred to be a allant spectator of the conflict between 
Bahadur Shah and the Sana of Chittor. 

The aggressive policy of Maldev brought Sher Shah to 
Rajasthan* He reduced Maldev to pulp* Kalyanaoal dispossessed 
by Maldev wae given back hia kingdom* Merta woe restored to 
Balsam Dev another of Maldev. fiao Burton Hade who was driven 
away by Maldev use allowed to rule over Bundl* Similarly tee 
Rathods were also restored their territories by Sher Shah.* 
tee policies of Sher Shah* tee powerful neighbour of Agra 
and Maldev another powerful neighbour from Jodhpur stood in 
elear ooatrast in respect of their policies in Rajasthan* It 
was therefore not a great surprise when ssactly after three 
deoadee when Dana Pxatap fbujht tfco fhnous battle of Haldl£iatl 
tee Rajput chiefs either sided with Akbar or kept teemeelves 
away* 


Sissable number of Hindus particularly the fejpute 

collaborated with tee sultans of Delhi* Sven before Babur 

came to India we come across several references to Hindus 

a 

serving under the Lodis* Raj Singh Kachhwaha^ was s trusted 
officer of Sihandar Lodi. Bal Oaneeh^ held the lataa of 


Hat A&tmi Jnto la iadla» caioutta* 


3 # HisMiuddln Ahmad, 
hereafter Vieai 


,* vol• Z* p* 515* 





Ratlall* Kampala and Bhogaon* Pram Dev 1 held the lata of 
Meerut and Bikramajeet held the lata of Shaoaabad* Beside 
those officers a large number of soldiers and officers were 
employed by the King and his noblest 

She involvement of the non-Muslim further increased 
during the seoond Afghan empire* 8her Shah was considered a 
deliverer by several Rajputs chiefs who secured their homes 
through his help* He kept a large number of them in his 
service including the ®*eh*s eucocssere also 

■siatained very good relations with the Rajputs* Haji Xhsn* the 
Afghan governor of Mewar* Alvar and Sagor, was at happiest 
terms with the Rathodc and Kaohhwahae* She rice cf Hemu to the 
position of supremo oomuander of the Afghan forces end their 
willingness to fight under the oommand of a kafir waa a dear 
indicator that much water had flown through the Gang os and 
things have changed for the better* vfean Akbar initiated his 
policy of positive secularism* they were aocepted by the 
mass of people without much resistance* The Kaohhwahae led 
by their leader Bharmhmall were the first among the Rajputs 
to join Akbar and gave them full support in all hie measures 
except Dln-l-»Ilohl . 


but 


Ufc, Calcutta 1866* 


I. Abul Qadir Badaoai* _ 
vol* X* p, 3U* hereafter 

Abdul Baqi Hlhav&ndi* Maaalr-l~Rahlcil , Calcutta* vol.I* 
p. 306* hereafter ^Qir-I«SoEiiLi . 


)* Abdullah* X&xlkb-l-Z&udi* pp* 70-74 1 Bicnouddln* vol*l*pp* 
536-3591 Risullah Mushtaqf* ifaQiai-14iuditacii , British 
Musetai* add* 11655* f#63a* 
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The Kaohhwahns, before their alliance with the Mughal*, 
were a non-entity among the ruling tribes of Bajasthan. They 
hadbccupied the rich eastern plains of fiajaethan and were 
expoeed to the attack® of the rulers of Agin and Delhi* Amber, 
their principality, was very often under vassalage of the one 
or tho other of its powerful neighbours. Our knowledge of the 
early history of the Kachhwahas is primarily based upon the 
Bajput accounts whioh were compiled during and after the seven¬ 
teenth century. Thee# accounts are to be utilised with great 
oars. Dr* Prasad 1 has given a summary account of the earlier 
rulers of Amber* This account is mainly based upon the Qeneo- 
logical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur* Truly speaking 
their genuine account begins with the advait of the Mugh&ls* 

Baja Prithviraj is tho first ruler of Amber whose name has 
boon recorded In a near contemporary account, 2 Be seems to 
have joined the more powerful Sana Sangram Singh of Hewar* He, 


1* Bajiv Sain Prasad, Bala Man Binah of Amber , Calcutta,1966, 
pp* 1-4, hereafter Prasad. 

2* Akul fesl, Akbamama . vol* III, Calcutta, 1007,p*606, 
hereafter A.N, 

Prasad, p*3. 

Be booame tho ruler of Amber in 1902 A*D* Although Dr* Prasad 
has said that with the accession of Prithviraj to the throne 
of Amber, the long period of stagnation came to an end and 
the 8 to to of Amber entered Into on era marked by 'brisk 
p olitical activities', but t ere is nothing on record to 
support this contention* Dr* Prasad himself, has not 
mentioned any aotlvlty of the Baja except that of producing 
several eons* of whom o nly twelve attained/ * and who 
constituted the famous twelve kotri or the/chambers of tho 
Bajawat Kachhwahas. / 
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as aa unequal ally of the Bono, participated in the battle 
of Khonua. ’When the battle was at its hot test* an arrow struck 
the Bona and made him unconsoioue. The mocmsclous Bus was 
removed from the battlefield by Baja Prithvi ran, Kao Haider 
of Jodhpur and Kao Akheraj of Slrohl to a safer placed 
Prithriraj did not lire long after the battle and died in 
■orember, 1527* He was succeeded by furanmal, Me eldest son, 
to the gaddi of Amber. 


After the death of Sangxam 81ngh of Mevar, B&j&sthan 
returned to Its normal political life where each Bajput prince 
elected its own oourse of activity. Uumayw had assigned the 
territories of Alvar, adjoining Amber, to Minsa Hindal. Puzanmal 
seems to have attached himself with the Mina. In May 1536# 
taking advantage of the dlsoomflture of the Hughs Is in Gujarat 
and the absence of Humayun from the oapltai, Mvfcaaoad Sultan 
Mina and his son Ulugh Mina, attacked Bllgsam. Mina Hindal, 
who was looking after the affaire of the oapltai In the abscnoe 
of Humayun, collected hie fbreee and the lories of the 
vassals which also included Punamal and his contingents and 
gave thee a battle and expelled them from the imperial terrl- 
tozy. But in the process Puranmal the Kaahhvaha ohief, was 
killed In a battle.* Oils was the first Kaohhwaha oasulty in 
the oauss of the Mughals. S3>s greatness of the Kaohhvaha house 


j, Udaipur, MS. f.142a. Tide 
to Mughal Bmperors. 


2. A.U., Vbl.IIl, p. 606. 



wa built at the ooet of the lives of thousands of the brev# 

Bajput soldiers of various tribes, and of the sevexal princes 
who were either killed la the action or died during their 
aotlve service fhr away from their homeland. 

With regard to the death of Puxnnoal and the problem 
of the seecsssion, fir* Prasad has introduced some new elements 
which require a careful examination* He states! 

"Baja Prlthvlrej waa succeeded by hie eldeest eon Baj* 
Puranmal on Kartik Sudi 12, 7.8, 1564, i.c« 20th TJovmnbsr 1527 A.fi 
but hie aeceecian to the throne woe not liked by the eeoond brother 
Bhin Singh, who, therefore, oonepired against the life of Baja 
Puranoal. Baja Ehln Sin^h uns suocassful In his nefiurloua 
attempt, Baja Puzanmal was murdered on Magh Sudi 5# T,8, 1590 
i,e, 15th February, 1553 A,D. After six years of rule he was 
succeeded by Baja Slim Singh on Magh Sudi 6, 7,6,1590 i,e, 

14th February, 1533 A.B. 

"Baja Blip Singh could rule only for about three and 
a half years, i,e, from Magh Sudi 6, 7*6* 1990 or 14th February, 
1533 to Sanama Sudi 15# 7,8, 1593 or 16th August, 1536 A,», 

The reason of the short tenure of his rule is shrouded In 
oystaxy, Sod explains that one parricide was ptnished by another 
and that Astern, a son of Ehim, was instigated by his brother 
to put their fhther to death and to 'expiate the orlme by 
pilgrimage' • let us try to find out the identity of this 
brother ef Astern alleged to have Instigated the latter, She 
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(Ideological Table in Jalp~ur Archives tells its that Baja 
Bhim was succeeded by Baja Baton Singh who ascended the throne 
of Amber on Bhado Budl 1, V.S. 1593* i.e. 17th Ai^ust 1536 A*D. 
and ruled till Jyestha Sudi 8, V.S. 1604, i.e. 11th June 1547 
A.D. Shis Shot has also been mentioned by Honey. But the Sable 
does not indioote whose eon ftxja Baton 8ingi was* Hor is the 
nans of Baton Singh to bs found amongst the nineteen sons of 
Prlthvixa j as mentioned in the Geneological Sable in Jaip ur 
Archives or in the list given by Haney. Therefore, it say 
safely be eoneluded that Baja Baton Singh was the eon of Baja 
Bhim and it was it wed he who instigated his brother Astern 
to murder their ihther* After the murder of Baja Bhim Singh* 
the throne of Amber wae usurped by Bataa Singh, who ruled for 
about 11 years* 

"Kavixaj Shyamal has has stated that Baja Baton Singh 
was ouroered by Astern, another son of Baja Prithwixaj* Bat 
But Astea was not the eon of irlthwiraj • His name is not to 
be found in the Geneological Sable* Astern was actually the 
son sf Baja Bhim Singh* He was greatly displeased with to tan 
Singh ever since the latter ascended the throne of Amber because 
Astern wao himself an aspirant for the throne and with this end 
In view, he had murdered his father, Baja Bhim Singh* But he 
wae outwitted by Satan Singh, who snatched the throne for 
himself* fills treachery wae not forgotten by A stem who by a 
secret oonsplreoy succeeded in getting Baton Singh murdered 
on Jayestha Sudi 8, V*S* 1604, l*e* 11th Jme, 1547 A*2>* Astern 
eould rule only for a fortnight* The Geneo logical fable lndioates 
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that ha ruled from Jayeeth 8udl 6, T.B. 1604 or 11th Juno, 

1547 A*®. to Asaife Budl 6, V.S. 1604 or 25th Jme, 1547 A.D* 

The cause of this vary short tenure of rule has been mentioned 
in * Honey *e Khyat*, It has bean stated that Askoxn adopted tha 
son of his brothaz^ln-lav (i.i. wife’s brother). In open 
daxbar and this was not liked by most oourtlors. One day while 
Aaknm was away on pilgrimage to the Ganges they made Bhaxasal 
a so end tha tha throne of Amber**.*••*on Asa rah Budl 6, V # S. 

1604 or 25th Jvne, 1547 A*®* 1 " 

Dr. Prasad has missed a vary ln ortcnt passage in 
lkbe.inaLC whloh throws oonsldsxabla li^ht on the death of 
Puranmal, and has picked up only the latter half of Tod's passage 
dealing with the ancestors of Han Singh, and has also, by 
mistake or otherwise, made the plural, brethren, a singular, 
brother, whloh has resulted in a great confusion* To straighten 
the natter the passages in question are placed before the 
readers* 

Abul Bad writes* 

"One of the occurrences was the death of Baja Govexdhaa, 
the son of Baja Askarn* Baja Prithvlraj was the head ef the 
Kaohhwaha olan* Re had eighteen eons of whom ten were by one 
mother* When he died, Puranmal hie eldest eon, was raised to 
the throne* Be was killed in Hlrsa Hlndnl's battle (sad of May 
1936), Suja his son was young end they raised his brother Baton 
Sal to the headship* He, from the turbulence of the youth and 


1* Prasad, Baja Man Singh of Amber , Calcutta,1966, pp.4-0* 
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bad oompenionsilip« insulted men* Son® instigated Aekam, his 
half brother, to secure the headship by killing him, and with 
the help of the wicked men the objective was realised* Jbr some 
time things happened according to his (Aekaxn's) wish. In a 
short time his uncle (?) Hsuahnall obtained power* Ms so n s 
His sons were always lying in wait for Asfcaxn* Kazan, in 
revenge for his ancestor, chose to become Aakazn's servant and 
on ?rd (1992), when he got an opportunity, ho killed the 
Baja's son in his father's presence and then mads an attack 
on the Baja* A pillar saved him from harm****” 1 . 


Colonel Sod say at 

"But even this (pilgrimage to Dcbul, near the south of 
Indue) could not save him (Baja Prithwlxaj) from the foul 
assassination, and the assassin was his own son, Ehlm, 'whose 
countenance (says the chxunicle) was that of a demon'* She 
record is obscure, but it would appear that one parrioide was 
punished by another, and that Askarn, the son of Slim, was 
instigated by his brethren to put their father to death and to 
' expiate orlme by pilgrimage' * In one list these monsters are 
enumerated amongst the 'annointed* of Amber, but they are 
generally omitted in the geneslogioal claims, doubtless from 
a feeling of disgust* 2 . 

*1*0 a&rses with the iaaSLlfl* 3 

1. A.B., Vol* III, p, 606* 

2* °ol« -ftaa. AlUaalUPJEt ALMtettStm* rolll,london,1957 

PP* 205-206* 

3 


Muhamnd Ubaidullah Thzhati, 

Udaipur, 1609, PP* 243,246* t hereafter ibxhPti. The ax 
writes that liaja PrlthvixRj was killed by hio son* I3hin f 
who was rogardod to be Insane* But Bhlm too was killed by 
his son Askaxn who after some time, killed himself in p 


e* 
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After a careful eacarl nation of the evidences cited by 

Sr* Prasad and the above two paeon gee, the history of the 

Kaohhwahas oan be reconstructed with eocio degree of certainty. 

Prithviraj wee killed by hie eon, Eh la Singh while he woe away 

on a pilgrimage. Prithviraj wee succeeded by hie oldest eon 

Puxunmal, who, aa described above, joined the Mughale and wae 

killed toward© the end of Kay, 1536, not by an assassin, but In 

the action on a battlefield. There is a gap of about two and a 

half months between the death of xuzanaal and the aoeselon of 

Baton Singh* During this brief period Shim Singh eeooo to have 

ruled the state. The claim of Suja, the elder sen of Puranael, 

was set aside by hie uncles* asking the minority of Guja 1 2 3 an 

excuse for their selfishness and greed* They did net accept the 

2 

olein of Bhia Singh even and quarrelled among thoaeelves. 

Abul Risl does not mention the aaae of Bhia Singh among the 
rulers because he ruled for a very short period. It is said that 
Vtli Singh was removed from the neenr by assassination by his 
own eon, Astern. The guilt of patricide was so heavy upon the 
mind of Astern that he ended hie life in Harvard Astern, the 
son of Shim Singh might be a real person but he aust not be eonfused 
with Astern, the son of Prithviraj, who joined the imerial 
service under Akbar and beoame a high ranking After the 

# 

murder of Bhia Singh hie younger brother Baton Singh (Sahai), 
who wae perhaps senior to Ehnxnhmall, ascended the ^addl of Amber, 
Baton 81ngh wae aoteowled ;ed as their leader by the surviving 
brothers. He ruled peacefully for over a decode* 

1* A,N,, Vol.IIJ, p, 6O6, 

2. Shxhoti* p* 2AG* 


3. Ibid .. Sod, p* 287# 
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Dr* Prasad has tried to establish* without any evidence* 
that Satan Singh was not a brother of Bhamhmall but that he 
was the son of his brother* Shim Singh* fills* in the preeenoe 
of the statement of Abul tool, quoted above* sennet bo aooopted. 
Moreover Abul tool writes that Suja*o olein to the maddl of Asher 
was disregarded on account of hie minority* Bow sen we believe 
then that the sons of Bhlm* who was younger in ago than fuxanaal* 
would bo old enough to *lnstlgnto* and*murder' their father? 

Satan Singh became unpopular and some people Instigated 
Aston* his half brother* to kill him, Aston* in order to 
beooae the chief of Asher* killed Satan Singh* Dr* Prasad is 
again dialed on aocount of his reliance upon the Bajput sources 
alone for the genealogy of the prlncee of Amber when ho states 
that Aston was not the son of Prithvlraj hut that he was the 
eon of Shin Singh* the eon of Prithvlzai* In the presence of 
overwhelming evidence ef the Persian chroniclers 1 Dr.Prasad's 
contention is not tenable* 

Astoxan ruled for a very short period* Ho was soon 
ousted by his elder brother* Bharahmall* who made himself master 
of Asher on June 23# 1547 2 * Aston Who had murdered his half 
brother for the aaddi of Amber would not let Bharahmall rule it 


A*V*. Vol.XXX* p,6o6* vol.ZZ* Calcutta* 1881, p,135* Wisamuddin 
Ahmad, “ “ * -- ' 


fihiamal Basil* VlrVinod . vol.IZ*p,1275l Abul Phal has dear 


written tha 


ill* Ylr Vinod . vol.ZZ*p*127 
t ItiEmme the half broth 


Lear] 

ter of Alton Singh and 
Satan Singh was the younger brother of puxmnnml, Abul tool's 
excessive use ef pronouns and the 'effected brevity* has 
caused considerable difficulty la the understanding ef this 
passage, Zt is also possible* as Beveridge thinks* that the 
text is corrupt* 


2* Gsaeological fable. 





without a contest. Bo secured the support of the powerful Afghan 
lander, Hajl Khan, the governor of Kewet, Ajmer, 

Hager and Jodhpur, Hr jl Khan mustered a large amp against 
Bharahmall, 1 This was the most serious crisis in the career of 
the Baja, But he knew his way and Aakara was again outwitted by 
his mere unscrupulous and clever brother, Hajl Khan was won over 
by Bhaxahoall by of erlng hie daughter in carriage to him 2 , Hajl 
Khan confirmed Bhasahsall on the aaddl of Amber, and Askam 
was compensated by the award of the territory of Harwar which 
remained in hie family for a long time, Bhaxahanll continued to 
enjoy the protection and friendship of Hajl Khan for as long aa 
the latter had effective power in Rajasthan, Bhaxahoall must 
have learnt that the Matrimonial alliance could bo of a groat 
advantage. 

With the re-conquest of India by Huoayun and the fall of 
Hajl Khan, the long repose enjoyed by Bharahmall oamo to an end. 
It was a period of great trial for the Baja but he rose to the 
oocaslon. Ho remained with hie son-in-law, Hajl Khan, till his 
final emit from B&jputana, but at the same time he sought 
Mughal alliance very eagerly. The death of Humayun ones more, 
encouraged the Afghans, Hajl Khan attacked Barnaul which had 
bom assigned by Humayun to Majnun Khan Qaqsbal^, The fort wae 


1, Nancy * a Khyat . vol. II, p.13, n. 

2, Muhammad Kablr, Afaana-l-Shahan , British Museum MS,Add, 
11,653, ».178a. 


3* A,N,, vol.II, p, 20, 
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besieged with such vigour that the besieged were compelled to 
seek quarter* It was et this stage that the Baja Intervened, 
took possession of the fort himself without bloodshed, and sent 
Majmn Khan to the court with due respects* later, when Tardi 
Beg, the Mughal governor of Delhi, earns to chastise Ha ji Khan, 
the fort of Barnaul was handed over by the Baja to Z&rdi Beg*. 

She friendly attitude of the fiija jade a favourable Impress Ion 
on the Mughal officers end Majnua Khan represented the ease of 
the Baja*e 'support and great loyalty* to Akbar^* Akbar 
summoned the Baja to his court* She Baja visited Akbar soon 
after his victory over Hern* Akbar was pleased to confer the 
dress of honour upon the Baja, hie sons and other relatives. At 
the time of hie departure, Akbar was mounted on a mast elephant 
which in a state of intoxieation was rushing in several direc¬ 
tions by turns, driving the people away, but when it approached 
Bharahnall's mm, they stood firm like a rook* Bile pleased 
the king and raised the Baja’s prestige^* 

Bharahmoli lived In pesos at Amber under the Mughal 
protection. Bharahaall'e position, as the ruler of Amber* was 
lowered by the creation of twelve kotrla by hie father where 
each of hie brother* or their children ruled as petty rulers*. 
Moreover Suja, the son of Puranmal, the lawful heirto the raddl 


1* A.U., vol*II, p*29* 
2. Ibid♦ . p*45* 

9. Ibid . 


4* fesfcati, p. 249* 
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of Amber, bed not reconciled to Bharahsall's usurpation. Mirga 
Gharafuddin Bunin who had acquired great influence at the covenX 
through Mahan Anga, and had married Alcb&r's sister, Bakahi Banu 
Begum, became the governor of Ajmer* Eager and Mewat in 1961, 
the Mirsa was a very ambitious and wserupulous person. Suja, 
who was waiting for an opportunity* immediately allied himself 
with the Mirsa* to secure his father’s Bhaiahaall had 

faeed a similar situation when in the beginning of his reign, 
hie brother Astern had brought Haji Khan* the Afghan governor 
of Ajmer and Nagor, upon him. Ho extrloated himself by afl’eetlng 
a compromise with the Khan and Astern. Now with the divided 
house Bharahmall had neither the strength nor the will to resist, 
and he finally submitted to the Mirsa* who imposed a humiliating 
settlement on the Baja and his brothers. He also took away with 
him Jagannath* the Baja's son* and one son aaoh of his brothers 
Astern and Jagsal. He planned to destroy the family 1 . The 
Baja was sure that unless something miraculous happened nothing 
oould save him from total destruction. 

The Mirsa was an adventurer and had no love for the 
people er the oovntxy. After quarrelling with hie father he 
left Kashgbar and earns to India and joined Akbar'e service. 

Akbar assigned him a .iaair in Mewat. The ruthless Mirsa had 
struck such terror in the neighbourhood of Amber that when 
Akbar, on hie first pilgrimage to Ajmer reached Deosa* people 
vacated their villages and fled into jungles 2 . 

1* A.N,, vol. II* p. 153f Prasad, p. 6. 

Prasad has copied the name from Beveridge's translation of 
Akbamama whore it is wrongly wirtten as SharlfuddlnC Akbar 
nana vo1T.il. Sag. tr. p. 241). On the same page ixnsadwrltes, 
'Majnun Khan Qaksal* actively supported by Shuja, threatened 
the frontiers of the Baja's territories'. Majnun Khan Qaqshal 
In this oast should be substituted by Mirsa Sharafuddin. 

2. A.N. To.II* p. 196* 
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The Baja had supporters among the Mughal officers (like 
Majmn Khan and Chaghtai Khan) but they wore no natch to the 
Hires 9 and therefore nothing short of Akbar’s intervention 
could save the Baja. It appears from the ooceunt of Abul Earl 
that Akbar's 000 tings with Bhamhaall was not a chance meeting. 
Much preparations had preceded the Interview. Chaghtai Khan 
prepared a case for the Baja and represented to the emperor 
that ho was the head of the Kaohhwahaa who wore a distinguished 
tribe of the Bajputs, The Baja, ho added, was distinguished in 
wisden and valour and had consistently been loyal and had done 
excellent service. He alec reminded the emperor that shortly 
after hie victory at Banipat tho Baja had mot him in Delhi. Be 
further impressed upon tho emperor the plight of the Baja and 
told him that on account of the highhandedness of tho Mlrsa, 
the Bija was obliged to retire into the hills, Hs pleaded that 
the Baja bs taken into imperial pro taction, Chaghtai Khan's 
pleadings bore fruit end the emperor agreed to receive the Bija 
In audience, 1 

When the imperial cavalcade reached Congener (near Jaipur), 
Baja Bharahoall and hie relatives, except Bhagwant Dae, hie 
eldest son, who was loft to look after the families, were 
introduced to the emperor by their patron, Chaghtai Khan, The 
Baja was comforted by the emperor. Oils was a God-sent opportunity 
for the Baja, beoauee in hie case it was then and there or 
never. Perhaps through Chaghtai Khan he expressed his keen desire 
to strengthen the bond of friendship and eervioe between him 
and the emperor by offering his daughter in marriage to him. 


1. A .IT,, VOl. II, p. 153. 



He had ••an the advantages of such an alliance not long ago whan 
he Berried off one of hie daughters to the Afghan Chief 9 Hajl 
Khan* Akbar also visualised the advontagee of such a marriage 
and happily accepted the offer and gave leave to the Baja and 
Chaghtal Khan to go to Amber and make preparations for the 
wedding and he himself went to Ajmer* Mires Shaznfuddln on me 
to wait upon the em per or at Sanbhar. Akbar demanded the release 
of the Kachhwaha hostages so thc.t the Baja 'might be entirely 
free from apprehension' * She Mina delayed their release but 
Akbar Issued e stringent order for the release of the hostages 
before he left Ajmer for Agra* The Mina was obliged to surrender 
them to the emperor on hie return march* at 9antohar* 

Baja Bfaarahmal'e daughter was married to Akbar on the 
letter's return marsh* at Samhhar* In a befitting ceremony 
amidst great rejoicing* This was a greet day In the life of the 
Baja* Hie son and nephews who had been captured by Mima Sharef- 
uddln were set free and hie principality which wee at the verge 
of coctlnstlon received Imperial pxoteetion* The obsoure little 
principality of Amber suddenly became prominent* and It was 
destined to play ea Important role In the polities ef the 
oomtxy* 


Baja Bhaxahsall wanted the emperor to stay for soma 
time at his residence ao that his prestige goes up among his 
oontemporarleo* but sines the emperor mo In haste* he expressed 
his Inability to do oo* However, the Baja was given a high 
rank and was permitted to return to Amber* while hie eon Bhagwant 
das* his grandson Man Singh* and other relative joined the ranks 
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of the imperial servants and proceeded with the emperor to Agra, 1 2 

Baja Ohaxahamll and hie oono did not acquire important 
positions in the imperial court for almoet a decade. It was 

only In 1572 * 73 * during the Gujarat eoq>editlons* that they erne 

into limelight, Baja Bbajehsall who had yet to ooneoli.de to hi a 

o 

position at hotio etayed most of the time at Amber and seems 
to have visited Agra only on the ceremonial occasions* during 
the first decade after the famous oarriago* the Kaohixwahas 
slowly hut steadily rose In power and prestige, Bbarahmall gained 
the confidence of the emperor so much so that in 1372* when Akbar 
left Agra for the conquest of Gujarat* he made him* along with 
Abdullah Sultanpuri* incharge of the capital* a position of 
great trust and responsibility* Xt was for the first time that a 


1, Ibid*. vol*X2* pp, 139*137* Abul Baal writes that she was the 
eldest daughter of Bhnxahmall, This is obviously wrong because 
Shajahsall had married off one of his daughters to Haji Khan 
about a deoade earlier* Akbar*a wife could not be older than 
Bajl Khan's wife, 

2, Xt appears that Hirsa SharafudCin woo encouraged by 8uj&* 
Bahama 11 *s nepew. Rupei* Bharahoall's brother and lonirm, 
belonging to the Lhaithfuat branch of the Kaohhwahae, They 
aeoo to have at^ehed themselves with the Hirsa, Deosa was 
the headquarter of kupsi and it was vary close to Amber, 

Vfcile Bbarahmall'a son and his other nephews were taken as 
hostages by the Mina* Jalmal* Pupal's son was spared. More¬ 
over Jaiuai* Icnkaxan and 8uja seem to have Joined the 
service of the Kina because* they along with their contin¬ 
gents* constituted a division of the Hirsa'a forces which 
attacked Herts soon after the marriage (A,H,*vel,XI*p*l62)* 
Hupei must have learnt about the uovee of Bh&rahaall through 
Cbaghtal Khan, Xt was perhaps on this account that he wae 
reluctant to appear before the emperor at Deo an. Moreover Pupal 
and Jaleal never worked under Bhogwant Das or Man Singh, 
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non-Muslim was appointed to look after the affairs of the empire. 
Baja Bbarahmall performed his duties with great confidence end 
wisdom and earned the respect and praise of his contemporaries • 
Munlm Khan, the Khan Khanan, who was the governor of the eastern 
empire, was constantly asking for re~in£orc*msnt. Baja Dharafcmall 
organised an army and dispatched it to support Mwiiia Khan. It must 
have been a period of great attain upon the Baja. He had to orga¬ 
nise and send another force under the charge of hie nephew .Khangar, 


against Ibrahim Husain Miroa, who had separated himself from his 
brothers in Gujarat and bad attacked tao Punjab and western Uttar 
Pradesh. Akbar seems to have been such pleased with the Baja for 


the efficient management of the capital. He, therefore, again 
made him, along with Itoja Sodarmal, Shaikh Ibrahim, and others, 
responsible for the safety of princes and of the capital in August 



1573, when he had to leave the capital on account of the distur¬ 
bances in Gujarat. 1 
1. A.il. Vol.III 


XI. PP* 33,19, 43f Badaoni, 

Tbl.H, pp. 151, 154-55. Oie author o 
gives a graphical account of the Baja's activities 
Incharge of the capital, he writest 

"When, in 979 A .II, (1572 A.D) Akbar proceeded towards Gujeiat 
to chastise Ibrahim Husain Mirra, he loft the Baja at Ihthpur 
as his, ’tekil-l-Mutlao . deputy with absolute powers. Ibrahim 
Husain Mirw fleKi from there and o me towards Agra. He thought 
thatsinc® the emperor with Me arny was wandering In the 
oomtry of Gujarat and Surat he might attack and plunder Delhi, 

Agra and labor©, which were famous and prosperous towns and 
housed the royal treasures. He further planned to settle wherever 
it was possible and if Me plan came to nothing he would return 
to Gujarat via Multan and Sind. 

"Baja 2baxahm3.ll anticipated the plana of the Mirsa. Be immediately 
sent armies to Delhi and other places and despatched letters 
(informing of the Mlraa’e snivel) tc the nobles of adjoining 
places. He arranged natters in ouch a way that the Miroa met 
with ciiot ppolntment wfcorever he wort. The emaepexated Miroa 
proceeded towards the I uniat). Huscain Khan Tukaria had already 
reoeived Baja Mhaxh&hmall'a letter informing him that Ibrahim 
after sustaining two defeats, was proceeding towards DelM(the Baja) 
urged him to proceed to Delhi, the oapltal, which wee defenceless. 
This breve lover of such adventures immediately marched on the 
receipt of the letter. Husain Quli Khan cams from Kangra, with 
tfao result that the Miroa cculd not stay anywhere and was killed 
on Ms way to Multan. Tho emperor was immensely pleased with the 
efficient management of Baja Btaarahmell". 


Ifce above story is based upon Badaoni*s description of 
the Baja's activities. 
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Abul Ffasl , Jnhonglr and othsr onntecpororiae speak very 
highly sf Bbarohnall. Jahangir glvoe hla credit for surpassing 
er e r y one elee In hie tribe in truth end sincerity of friendship, 
end in the quality of valour. 2 He laid the foundation of the 
greatness sf the Jaipur state. He was a good organiser and a 
stateasan sf broad vision. 


there is a difference of opinion about the year of Bays 
Sharahmall’s death, dost sf the writers piece hie deoth in 1969 
because in 1970 a nonuaent was ereotod at Mathura to the cecory 
of his widow who oomitted astse^ . But Dr, rxeaod relying on the 
qenoological fable has placed hie death in January, 1973. 4 We 
are told by Abul Ihsl that Bhaxahaall was diochnrglrv; bis duties 
actively at the capital till August, 1973 and therefore both the 
dates are untenable. Although the author of fcatoarat-ul«»lfarn 
places his death in the eighteenth yOdjr*, but there is a strong 
psaibllity cf his living till the Biddle of 1974. On 15th Jvi, 

1974 Abhor loft Agra tor a campaign against Baud Khan. Stagnant 
Baa and Kan Singh asooeqaniod the enperor in this mrabPt But 
in the sebasquent narration of the sanpaign the names of Bhsgwent 
Bee and Man Singh are act recorded, although the preesose of their 
oon ting ante in Bihar is established.^ It can safely be concluded 
that Baja Sfeazahaall was alive till 19th June 1574 and died Shortly 
after Akbar's departure, Bhagwant Bam and Han Singh sees to have 
been permitted to lmve to join their families on this sad occasion 
while their contingents were retained. Only this can explain their 
absence end the p r e se nce sf their contingents in the eastern 


I 4x; yse rr; 


gsr—- 

_ _ xl « Engl is h translation, vol.I, p,l6 

J .abahnawag Khan, !teaalr-ul-lto* .aa<g. tr., vol.I,p.411. 
•Prasad, p,9. 

5,Kowel M .lhi^iet-ul-ttnra . MC,British Museum, f. 191. 

Ti 5 2Li?*5. 
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Ehagwant W mu the eldest son of Bhaiahnell. Ho entered 
the service of AKbar along with other Kaohhwaha princes In 1962* 

It ep ears that the Ifejputs did not initially hall the action of 
their pxinoee and few were prepored to join then in their adven¬ 
tures into the unknown. They could not ouster large contingents 
to support the imperial ware. Bhagwant Dae was, therefore, not 
entrusted with serious military jobs for more than a decade. He 
remained with the emperor as a companion. 


1, The editors, and particularly the translators* of medieval 
histories and chronicles have often mis-spelled the proper 
names* The Kachhuahas have been the main victim. Behari Mai 
of the ftigllsh translation of Akbornaiaa is Ehaxahaall and 
Shagwan Dae of the Boglleh translation of Muntahhab -nt-Tuarikh 
and ie Bhagwant Das. 

The following works have been taken into consideration to 
determine the correct spelling of Bhaxahmall and Bhagwant Dast 


1. Abul Basl, Akbarnamai Bhazahoall (vol.IZ, p. 19) .with 
variations UnnHual (vol.II, pp. 35)-Invariably 
Ehagwant Das. 


2. Azlf Qandharl, ft*Tftfr-& -AI3>rrl. Bampur, 1962, Shanal (pp.126), 

5. Badaoni, Mun tRkhab-ut-Tuarlkh . vol lit Bharahaall (p.151$ 
and also Paharahmall or Ihnrahmnll (p, 50) which obviously is 
a mistake. Bhakwan Das (pp. 214,353* 371* etc.) Ehagwanth Das 
(p. 170), Shagwsn Das (pp.2'4,341, 340). 

4. Hieamudt in, T&baga t-l-Akhsrl . vol.Hi Bhaxmal (p. 155)* 

Shagwan Das (p. 430). 

5. Hautm ad Khan^ I ^ ba ^nama-l-Jaharuiiri . Nawal Kiahore edition! 

6. Tuguk-l-J aharuriri - sir Siyyed edition! Bharahmall (p.7>* while 
an early ornuacript presented to one of Jahangir*s nobles* 
belonging to Control fisoords Office, Hyderabad, has Shaxaaall. 

7. *^ fe .|T 1 y ^- ^a|^BxiUah Museum M8. Bharahmall 

6. PS rid Bhakkarl. ZakhiraVul-Khawanin .Karachi. 1961, vol.lt 
Shaxahmall (p.103? Bhagwaa Daa (pp. 103* 105/. 

9. Bayasid Bayat, Taskaiah Hupavon wa Akbart Shagwan Das(p.369)» 

10. fihah Abu Turab Mali, Thrlkhrl-Quferat . Calcutta, 19091 
Shagwan Das (p.64). 


11. An Inscription* in devnngri script, found at Jamve Bamgarh, 
dated T.8. 1669 corresponding to 1o12 A.D. has Bhaxahmall.In 
the list cf the eons of Bhaxahmall, Ehagwant Dasjl and Bhagwan 
Daeji are mentioned. Ylde-8atya Pmtoeh .Mahrm,1a Bharancx 1 


12 . 


The Bajput Sources! Bhaxanal & Ehagwant Das.See Prasad*pp. 10-16. 
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Before Bhaguant Baa could display his valour and courage he 
had an opportunity to witness a daring adventure of his sovereign. 
Shortly after the arrival of Bhaguant Baa at the oourt, Akbar 
decided to punish the peasants of a group of villages, oollac¬ 
tively known as Athkhexa, In the present district of Btah, In 
Uttar Pradesh* Those villagers were notorious of their 'insolence, 
robbery, manslaughter* boldness and turbulence'. With a snail 
group of his shikar party, he at looked them in a village known 
as Puxonkh* The opponents outnumbered the Imperialists several 
times over* Bhaguant Bas and Bedl Chand, Baja of Bagarfcot, kept 
themselves close to the emperor while the rest of the companions 
were dispersed during the struggle and when Akbar felt thirsty 
Bhagwsnt Bas gave him water from hie own supplies* Biding on an 
elephant Akbar entered the hostile village without regard to his 
life, against a shower of arrows* Ho broke down their fortifica¬ 
tion and gained a signal victory* Bhaguant Bas reoalned close to 
the emperor throughout this adventure.^ 

We do not know any tiling about the activities of Bhaguant 
Bas after the incident of lhaxonkh but It appears that ho continued 
to stay with the emperor* After a span of about four years his 
name again appears in connection with the rebellion of the Khan-1- 
Zaman* During this period he certainly had gained the trust of 
his master* In 1565, the Usbeks rose in revolt, their leader, 
the Khan-i-Zamon* was one of the builder s of the empire, The 


1* A*V*, vol* XI, p* 1&5* 



Uebek revolt created e serious situation in the empire because 
the rebels had a strong support even In the Imperial camp. In 
suoh a situation suppression of the Uabeks Could not be entrusted 
to nobles of doubtful loyalty, so the emperor took the field 
himself, Bhagwant Das accompanied the emperor in this expedition 
and remained with him through out the expedition. Minim Khan, the 
Khan Khanan, who le accused by Abul Jhel, of his sympathy with 
the Khaxwl-Zaman, brou^it about a temporary peace but soon the 
Xhan-l^Sasan violated the settlement. Akbnr, at that time, was 
at Benares. He immediately sarehed against the rebel chief on 
February 2, 1966 and appointed Bhagwant Baa, Xhwaja Jahan and 
Muoaffhr Khan incharges of the imperial camp 1 and ordered them 
to follow him slowly, stags by stags. They took the oamp to 
Jaunpur. Ihe Khnn-i-Zaoan was again pardoned. Akbar began hie 
homeward journey on March 9, 1966. and reached Agra via Manikpur 
and Kalpl on March SB, 1966. In this expedition Bhagwant Baa 
did not play a significant role but it must have been e rid 
experience for him. 

Akbar wae at Inhere, when in tho beginning ef 1567 the 
Kharv-i-Zomon again unfurled the standard of rebellion and got 
khutbe read in the name of Mlrsa Hakim. Akbar returned to Agra 
in May, 1967 and proceeded against the Khan who was stationed at 
<^annauj at that time. The Khan retreated towards Manikpur on the 
approach of the emperor. Akbar reached Manikpur via Bai Bareilly 

O 

and left the imperial oamp under the charge of Bhagwant Bee and 


1. A.I?,, Fol. 11, p. 269. 

2s jTblde m p§ 291# 



Khwaja Jahan to ba conveyed by stages to Ksna f and he, with s 
eelect assy went in pursuit of the Khan, Akbar fbrced a battle 
upon him in which the latter wee killed. After hie victory, Akbar 
toured the eastern provinces while the imperial camp, under the 
Charge of fihagwant Dae resained at Karra. After visiting Allahabad 
Bwases and Jaunpur, he joined the oomp at Karra* Ba stayed at 
Karra for a few days and on June 20, 1967* left for Agra, where 
he ranched on July IB, 1967* Ehagwant Has also returned with the 
emperor to Agra* This expedition took about three months, and 
Bhagvant Dae did not go beyond Karra* 

t h a gwa n t Dae, bound in the service, pxaotioally exiled from 
home remained in constant attendance upon the ecipexor. Akbar 
became more ambitious after euoo see fully suppressing his haughty 
and proud nobles, and embarked upon the conquest of Chit tor, Zt 
was typical of Akbar to selaet the most respected and the most 
powerful ruling ft rally for an encounter and to invest the strongest 
of their fortresses to Inaugurate his campaigns in Bajputana* He 
had hardly rested for six weeks when he left Agra on 90th August 
1967* «n a session of oonquest. Bhngwant Das senas to hove 
aocompsaied the e mp er o r this time also* By 19th September, 1567* 
Akbar reached Dholpur and proceeding via Kota, arrived at Chlttor 
on 20 October 1567* The fort fell to the Mughals after a protrac¬ 
ted siege and a very heavy loss of life on both sides* on 23rd 
February, 1966* 

tfe do not know what preolsely was the role of Bhagwant 
Das in the oonquest of Chlttor* His position, most likely was 
that of s naflim . e courtier or a companion, When Akbar fired at 
J&loal* the ©omcandsr of the fortress, he told Shuja'at Khan and 
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Bhagwsat Baa that it appeared that the bullet had hit the target. 

On the night preceding the fail of Chit tor, soon after the death 
of Jaimal, the Mughale observed huge flames at several places 
inside the fort which puzzled them, Bbagwant Bas informed them 
that the j auhar was being performed. 1 It is important to note 
that the B&jputs were conspicuous by their absence among the 
besiegers* Only Bbagwant Bee's name is mentioned as one who 
remained with the emperor practically as a non-combatant. Among 

the non-Muslim leaders only the names of Zodaxmal and R&i 

2 

Parkhotam are recorded by Abul F»el, 

Akbar left Chittor on 26th February, 1966, and reached 
Ajmer on 6th March, 1968* After staying fora couple of days at 
Ajmer, he left for Agra by the Meuat route and reached the capital 
on 13th April, 1966, Our sources do not help us in ascertaining ■ 
as to how far Bbagwant Bas accompanied his master. There is a 
strong possibility of his visiting his native place in the 
Interim period and seeing his family after a long time, because 
we again find him with the emperor in the siege of Banthambhore 
which began on 10th February, 1969* There is a gap of almost one 
year between the emperor's departure from Ajmer and the siege of 
Banthambhore, Bhaguant Bas must have joined the emperor at some 
stage on hie long route, the itinerary of which included Delhi, 
Mewat, Alwar etc,, for his attack upon the fortress. Although 
there is no reference to the presence of Bhagwant Bas in this 
maroh and the siege but there is a reference to one of his servants. 


1* A,N,, vo1, II, p* 320* 
2* Ibid, , pp. 316, 319. 




Bipak Sakxual 1 2 3 y who tried in vain to prevent a servant of Hal 
Surjan Hada from rash action. After the submission of Hal Surjan 
on 22nd March, 1569* Akbar stayed at Banthambhore for a few days 
and left for Ajmer where he reached in the beginning of April, 
1569* He did not stay for long at Ajmer and came back to Jfctehpur. 

When the emperor arrived near Amber, Bhagw&nt Das received him 

2 

and took him to his house • It was a great day for the Kachhwahas, 
having been honoured by a royal visit. Ehaguant Das gave a grand 
feast and offered valuable gifts to Akbar. Elaborate preparations 
were made for the reception of the royal guests. Included in the 
preparations was the construction of a mosque for the Muslim 
servants of the emperor. It can, thus, be concluded that Bhagw&nt 
Das, who accompanied the emperor on his Banthambhore expedition, 
stayed with him till the surrender of the fort and when Akbar 
began his march towards Ajmer, he went to Amber to sake prepara¬ 
tions for the royal visit which had been promised as early as 
January 1962.^ 

Akbar did not stay for long at Agra, He had resolved that 
he would make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwaja Molnuddln 
Ghiahti on foot, if God blessed him with a son. A son, who later 
became Jahangir, was born to him on August 30, 1569. Akbar began 
his famous thanksgiving march on 20th January 1570, and reached 
Ajmer, via Sanganer, on 5th February, 1570. After staying for a 


1. A.H., vol. II, pp. 337-36, 

2. I bi^ i, p. 339. 

3. Ibid. , p. 157. 
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few days at Ajmer* he vent on another pilgrimage to Delhi* Akbar 
returned to Agra on 2nd May* 1570. 1 Shis was a personal pilgri¬ 
mage and very few people accompanied the emperor* But Bh&gwant 
Das must have attended the emperor at least through some stages 
of hie journey because the emperor was passing close to* and 
through his father*s territory. Moreover, It was obligatory on 
the part of the officers* unless they were engaged In important 
assignment* to be present on ceremonial occasions. It may also 
be added that the permanent servants had to oarry on their duties 
as prescribed from time to time* They were given leave rarely 
and for very short durations* Leaving the plaoe of duty without 
permission was considered a grave offence* We must presume, 
unless stated otherwise* that Bhagwant Das accompanied the emperor 
on all his marchoe as a personal attendant. He became very olose 
to Akbar during this period* as his future career would reveal* 

After the rainy season of 1570 was over Akbar left Agra 
for Ajmer on 23rd September 1570 with the grim determination of 
making his presence felt In Eajputana* On 3rd November* 1570* 
he left Ajmer for Nagaur* Akbar had given, enough latitude to the 
princes of Bajasthan* His liberalism did not attract them and the 
fell of Oilttor only made them realise that there was no greater 
power in northern India than that of the Mughal emperor* Akbar 
had visited Ajmer thrice after the victory of Chlttor but the 
princes of Bajasthan kept their necks straight and their heads high. 


1. A*N«* Vol. II, pp. 350-52* 
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Why must they rush to lose their sovereignty and independence 
unless they were obliged to do so under compulsion? Akbar'a 
prolonged stay at Nagaur made it clear to the princes that he 
meant business* The rulers of Jodhpur and Bikaner made submission 
by personal presence while Kawal Har Bel, the ruler of Jaisalmer 
offered his submission by offering his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor. Akbar entrusted Bhagwant Dae 'one of the firm footed 
in loyalty's banquet* with the responsibility of escorting the 
lady from Jaisalmer to Nagaur, Bhagwant Das brought her to Nagaur 
while Akbar was still there. Akbar left a strong force at Nagaur 
and vent towards Lahore where he reached on 17th May, 1371* 

Having arranged the affairs of the Punjab, he again returned to 

Ajmer and reached there on 21st July, 1572, and then vent to the 

o 

capital. Bhagwant Das remained with the emperor during this 
period. 

j5xe_Gajaj^t .^.gdJLUi^a (1572-73 )i 

The glory of the kingdom of Gujarat ended with the death 
of Bahadur Shah, v/ho once dreamt of establishing an all India 
empire. Under his weak successors, who were many, the nobles, 
hostile to each other and belonging to different nationalities 
and races, had complete control over various parts of the king¬ 
dom where they ruled as independent potentates. On the eve of 
Akbar*8 oonquest, Aitmad Khan possessed the Important parts of 
the kingdom including Ahmadabad, the capital, and Cambay, 


1. A.E, , vol.II* p, 356; • 

2 e 


Ibid., pp. 357-366. 
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Hie greatest strength was that the king Muzaffar Shah was In his 
custody and his actions had some kind of legal sanction* The 
flight of Muzaffar Shah from Ahmadabad to P&ttan, the stronghold 
of the Afghans* at the instigation of Sher Khan Jfeuladl* an 
Afghan adventurer, precipitated a crisis which ultimately 
brought about the extinction of the last independent kingdom 
of Gujarat. 

Sher Khan Ihuladi attacked Ahmadabad in the name of the 
king* Aitaad Khan sought the support of the Mlrzas who readily 
agreed to fish in the troubled waters. He also sought Akbar*e 
assistance. The enterprising emperor* who had become the undisputed 
■aster of northern India* the groat fortresses like Chittor* 
Eanthambhore, Merta, Gwalior and Kalin jar having come into his 
possession and almost all the Bajp ut rulers of Bajputana having 
accepted his over lordship, was looking for opportunities for the 
extension of his empire* Divided Gujarat, without an effective 
leader and the invitation of Aitmad Khan was too great a 
temptation to ignore and he left the capital for IVs conquest 
on July 4* 1572* 

Bhagwant Das who was amongst the companions of Akbar 
accompanied him on this march* The imperial party reached Ajmer 
on July 26* 1572* where the arrangements for the conquest of 
Gujarat were made. He dispatched a large army as an advance force 
on August 12* 1572. The officers in the advance party consisted 
mainly of the Irani and Tuxarl nobles. Akbar himself left Ajmer 
on September 1* 1572. At Si*ohi* Akbar appointed Bai Bai Singh 



warden of Sirohi and Jodhpur to check the enemy Infiltration 
from Gujarat into the imperial territory* The imperial oamp 
oame from Sirohi towards Pattan. On the way, at Disa, intelli¬ 
gence wae bro\Jght that Sher Khan Ihuladi, hearing of Akbar's 
arrival, has given up the siege of Ahmadabad and had gone 
towards Suazat (Kathiawar), and had sent his sons, Muhammad 
Khan and Badar, to convey his family and treasure to some place 
of safety* They had accomplished the task assigned to them and 
were returning to Join their father. Akbar sent Man Singh, 
son of Bhagwant Das, In their pursuit but they escaped into 
defiles and Men Singh had to oonsole himself with their baggage 

o 

which fell into his hands* He, however, returned to the camp* 
Oils was the first independent military assignment to s Kaohhwaha 
prince. Akbar's arrival at Ahmadabad was preceded by prolonged 
negotiations between Akbar and the Gujarati nobles* It is 
dear from our sources that the Bajpute did not take any part 
in the negotiations* Bhagwant Dae and othsr Bajpute, however, 
remained close to the emperor* The camp arrived at Batten on 
November 7, 1572. Mucaffor Shah, the nominal ruler of Gujarat, 
who had separated himself from Sher Khan Pauladi, was captured 
by the Imperial officers and was imprisoned. On November 15, 

1572, the camp moved towards Ahmadabad where it arrived on 
20th November* Between Bat tan and Ahmadabad most of the Gujarati 


1. A.N., vol• III, p. 5. 

2* Ibid., p. 6t Mlxat-1-Ahmadl . Bag. tr. by M,P. Lokhandwala, 
Barooa, 1965, pp. 95-94V 







nobles joined the imperial cacip end the country north of Mahi 
came in Akbar's possession without shooting an arrow. The 
Gujarati nobles were required to provide sureties for their 
conduct* Mir Abu Tuxab stood surety for the conduct of Aitoad 
Khan and Aitoad Khan bomd himself for the loyalty of other 
Gujarati nobles except the Absoinians whose loyalty was 
considered to be of a doubtful nature* Abul Baal writes " in 
observance of certain matters* which were necessary for the 
guarding of sovereignty they were cade over to the great 
officers*** 1 The 'great officers' were Hh&guunt Das and Man 
Singh who were given the ohrrgo of Jajhar Khan and Ulugh Khan, 
the Abyssinian leaders, respectively. 2 

Akbar entrusted the government of Ahoadabad to Asia 
Koka, to the great disappointment of Aitu&d Khan who had been 
promised its government* Akbar treated the Gujarati nobles 
most shabbily* They were assigned unoonquered places which were 
in the possesrion of the Mirzas and the Afghans. On December 
2, 1572, Akbar loft Ahmadabad for laroda via Cambay (Bhagwant 
Das and his family must hnvo aeon the sea for the first time). 
During the journey all the Gujarati nobles, including Aituad 
Khan, were arrested following the flight of Ildvtiar-ul-Mulk. 
Altmad Khan was entrusted to the custody of Baja Todarmul. 

After the aneot of Gujarati nobles Akbt.r took steps for the 
suppression of the Mirzas.** A sizable part of Gujr&t was in 


I, A.N., vol« III, p, 7* 

2* Shah Abu Turab Wall, p. 64. 
3» A,N. , Vol.Ill, p* 9* 
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their possess ion. Baroda use held by Ibrahim Husain Miron 9 Surat 
was In the possession of Muhammad Husain Miraa and Shah Miraa 
had the control over Chaiapaner. They were the descendants of 
Hour and their blood was as blue as that of Akbar. They had 
enjoyed groat respect in the court of Babar. During the reign 
of Humayun they rebelled but finally Joined the emperor and were 
expelled from India along with Huoayun by Sher Shah. later, 
they oame back to India with Humayun in 1555* Akbar had given 
a icuzir to Sultan Muhammad Miraa in aarkar Samuhal. 2he Miraa 
had several sons and Akbar conferred small iairirs to each of 
theta. Ibrahim Husain, Muhammad Husain and other Imperious 
Mlrsas were not satisfied with those small iaglrs and decided 
to make their fortune by force of anas. The unstable 1 political 
situation in the country in the mid-sixties provided them with 
the desired opportunity. After wandering i n vain in the 
imperial territory they vent to Kulwa, For a short time they 
made themselves the masters of Maine. After the expulsion of 
Miraa Hakim and the suppression of the Uzbek rebellion Akbar 
sent a large force against the Mlrsas who were driven to Gujarat 
The spirited Miraas had qualities of leadership and organisa¬ 
tion, and they soon acquired a firm footing in Gujarat. 

Akbar reached Baroda on 21st December, 1372, Next day 
he sent a small force against the Mlrsas, It included Bhaguant 
Das, Man Sing}: and several veterans like Khen Alem, Salyyed 
Mahoood Barha, Shah Quli Khan llahram and Khuaja Ghyasuddin All 


1. The Invasion of Miraa Hakim and the rebellion of the Uzbeks. 
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Ief&hani. 1 2 Bhagwant Das and his party must not have gone far 
when it was learnt that Ibrahim Hussain Mirza was not very far 
from the imperial camp* It was past midnight when Akbar learnt 
this news. Shahbaz Khan was sent to recall Bhagwant Das and 
his party and Akbar himself, without waiting for the arrival 
of Bhagwant Das, proceeded against the Mirza with a very small 
army, leaving a few persons to defend the imperial oamp. Shahbaz 
Khan could not oatch up with Bhagwant Das soon because they 
followed different routes. They were, however, able to join 
the imperial party before the battle of Samal. The emperor 
was displeased with the delay in their arrival but he pardoned 

O 

them whan the circumstances were made known to him. In this 
battle, fought in the evening of December 23, 1572, the 
Kaohhwaha leaders, for the first time during their long servioe 
of more than a decade, participated in actual battle, Man Sin£i, 
in his anxiety to show his valour and spirit of eaorlfioe, 
requested to lead the van. To keep hie spirits high, one hundred 
soldiers vers assigned to him. Man Singh's vanguard got separated 
from the army and it is doubtful if he participated In the 
battle at all. 3 

The battle of Samal is an important landmark in the 
career of Bhagwant Das. Kachhwahas displayed courage, valour and a 

1. Abul Ihzl, Vol.III, p. 11) Badoni, vol. II, p.142) Nizamuddin, 
vol.II, p. 377. 

2. A.N., vol.Ill, p. 14) Nizamuddin, p. 376. 

3. A.N., vol.Ill, p.14) Badaoni, vol. II, p. 142) Nizamuddin, 
vol. II, p. 378) Mlrat-l-Ahmadl . p. 97. 





spirit of sacrifice in thlo battle, Bhupat, younger son of 
Bharahmall, was surrounded by a large number of enemies* The 
young wrrrior fought bravely but was killed during the first 
onslaught* 1 Bhagwant Das stayed with the emperor. When a 
group of three enemies attacked them, Bhagwant Das displayed 
great oouxage and presence of mind and wounded one of them* 
However, the battle was won and Ibrahim Husain Mirsa fled 
towards Idar* Akbar was greatly pleased with Bhagwant Das "who 

had repeatedly shown great bravery and valour in the battle" 

o 

and honoured him with a banner and kettle-drum. Bhagwant Das 
seems to be the first Bajput who was distinguished by suoh 
honours. 


After the victory at Saxnal Akbar returned to his camp 
at Baroda, and after a week's stay there, proceeded for the 
conquest of 8urat, which had a strong citadel, on 31st December, 
1572* Bhagwant Das and Man singh were in the company of the 
emperor* They reached Surat on 11th January, 1573, end the fort 
was besieged* In the mean time it was reported that there was 
dissension among the Mirsas who had assembled near Idar. Ibrahim 
Husain Mirca separated himself from Muhammad Husain Mirea and 
Shah Mirea and left for Agra to surprise the capital* Akbar 
sent Saiyyed Mahmood Barba, Shah Quli Khan Mahram and Bhagwant 
Dae^ to the capital for its* protection but before they could 
reach there the officers of the Punjab and Delhi had suppressed 
this commotion. 

1* A.N,* vol.III, pp. 14, 59t Badaoni, vol* XI, p* 143, 

2. A.N., vol.III, p. 15? Nieamuddin, vol* II, pp*380-81 .Mlrat- 
1-Ahmadl . p* 97* 

3* A.N*, vol* III, p* 19# MIrat*~ 1~Ahpadl . p* 99* 
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While Bhagwant Das was sent against Ibrahim Husain 
Mlrza, Man Singh remained with the emperor* Akbar captured the 
fort of Surat on February 26 , 1573, and left for Ahmadabad on 
March 6, 1573* where he reached on April 5, 1573* During this 
period Jajhar Khan who was placed In the cue tody of Bhagwant Dae, 
was executed, Bhagwant Das must have relinquished the charge of 
his prisoner before he left for the capital, Akbar left Ahaadabed 
on April 15, and reached the capital on June 3, 1573* Man Singh 
parted company with the emperor at Sldhpur, not very far from 
Ahmadabad, for his diplomatic mission to Udaipur. ^ 

No sooner did Akbar leave Gujarat tfean all elements opposed 
to the Mughale, like the Mirzas, the Afghans, the Abyselnians 
and some Bajputz, joined hands against Aziz KoKa, the Mughal 
governor, Aziz Koka took shelter within the strong walls of 
Ahmadabad and appealed to the emperor for urgent reinforoements. 

It appeared that the history would repeat itself and the Mughale 
would be thrown out of Gujarat as It had happened in the onse 
of Humayvn, Akbar was more alive to the demands of the state. 

He made the necesaaxy preparations for a hasty march and sent 
order to the iagirdars of Bajaethan and Madhya Pradesh to reaoh 
Gujarat while he himself left for Gujrat on 23rd August, 1573* 
and reached the environs of Ahmadabad In ten days. On September 
2, 1573, Akbar defeated his enemies and entered Ahmadabad, Gujarat 
was thus saved by the quick and daring notion of the emperor, 

Bhagwant Das who was among*the select companions' of the 

t 

emperor did not accompany him this time because Akbar had entrusted 


1, A,N«, vol. III, pp. 28-41, 




him and Shuja'at Khan along with Sayyld Mahmood Barha, with the 
responsibility of escorting the imperial harem to Gujarat which 
he bad sent in advance. We do not know what route they took but 
at one stage they loot contact with the emperor's party. A 
section of the advance party which Included men like Mahmood 
Baxfaa and Shah Quli Khan Mahram joined the emperor at Merta on 
August 26, 1573. Bhagwant has and Shuja'at Khan seems to hare 
stayed with the harem with a small contingent necessary for the 
protection of the ladies and the rest of the army was sent to 
join the emperor* In the morning of August 27* it was rumoured that 
the harem had reached Pali (on helhi-Nagwre-Ahmadabad route). 
Akbar who was leaving Merta at that time immediately left for 
Pall, He had not gone fhr when he learnt that the report was false. 
He, therefore, returned and proceeded on the scheduled march. 

When he reached Jalore the party escorting the harem also arrived 
there. Shahbas Kh n was ordered to look after the harem and the 
imperial camp and Bhagwant Das relieved of his charge• He seems 
to have accompanied the emperor from this stage,** 

Shortly before the battle on September 2, 1573, when 
frantic preparations were being made in the imperial camp, Rupei, 
an uncle of Bhagwant Has, created a very embanaesii^ situation 
by being discourteous and rude to the emperor. Bhagwant Dae 
Intervened and brought his uncle round to apologies. 1 2 When t he 


1. A.N. Vol.III, pp. 43*44 , 49-50 

2. Ibid. , p. 49. 
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preparations were complete Akbar mounted his horse Noor Bales, 
Bhagwant Das, who like other courtiers always looked for an 
opportunity to please the emperor, congratulated him on the 
victory of Gujarat, He also pointed out several favourable omens, 1 
Bhagwnnt Das stayed with the emperor during the battle of 
Ahmadabad* It was through him that Akbar gave Instructions to 
the army. Since the Gujaratis were taken by surprise they could 
not mobilise their forces to meet this Invasion, Ikhtiyar-ul-tMulk 
appeared on the battlefield when Muhammad Husain Mlrsa had 
been already defeated and captured. Ikhtlyar-ul-Mulk'a army 
were far numerous than those of Akbar and the main Mughal army 
could not leave the town of Ahmadabad, Hhagwant Das and (Shuja'at) 
Khan with other leaders rushed forward and attacked the enemy 
with arrows, Akbar thought that the dispersal of his small army 
would make it Ineffective, he therefore ordered them to return 


1, A,N, p, 50, The Baja said, 'Three signs of victory have 
appeared, each one of these is, In the opinion of the exper¬ 
ienced men of India, an omen of victory. First - At such a 
time as this you (Akbar) have mounted on your horse. Second - 
A favourable wind is blowing from behind the victorious army. 
Third - A great number of crows and oows are keeping ms 
company' • Beveridge has added a note in his ftiglish transla¬ 
tion of Akbarnaua , vol. III, pp, 70-71 n,2, Ha vrltas, 
'Apparently the moment of mounting was an auspicious one. It 
will be observed that Akbar did not at once mount. He mounted 
on the way, presumably because of moment was auspicious. Add, 

27, 247 has bos balsa, a roan horse(?). Ersklne translates 
the account of the first omen 'the general riding on such a 
horse*, and it Is more natural to suppose that Hhagwan was 
referring to something special about the horse, especially 
as A,?, (Abul fhzl) has just given the name of the animal. 

But two B,M, Mss, (BritlehMuseum manuscripts) and the text 
have auoat times. It looks as If Ersklne had read ausaf 
qualities, and some such reading is preferable to auqat . If 
Hhagwan was referring to the time of the mounting the horse 
one does not see why the plural auoat was used Instead of the 
singular waat ', The author of Mlrat-l-Ahmadl (p.105) considered, 
both the time and the horse as auspioious • 

It was not the time but the horse which constituted the omen 
of viotory. The horse, Noor Balsa began to be considered to be 
a symbol of success after this Victory, In 1574, Akbar, mounted 
on this horse, made his victorious entry Into Patna .See Abul 
Fasl, Akbamama . Ill, p. 101, 
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and said, 'Be not hasty and await mystic victories for soon they 
will bring his (Ilshtiyar-ul-Mulk*s) head'. He further added, 

'The enemy are unnumbered and we are few; we must attack with 
one force and one heart, for a clinched fist is more useful than 
an open hand* • During the battle, Muhaocad Husain Miraa was 
executed at the Instance of Bhagwant Das* The Imperialists won 
after a short but bloody contest ( 2nd September, 1573 )• Gujarat 
was again conquered.^ 


1, A.IT. Vol.III, pp. 54,65,61,591 HlraVl-Ahma dl. pp. 107, 109| 
ahiquk-Wahpr^^, vol II, pp. 42 , 44$ with regard to the 
responsibility of the execution of Muhammad Husain Miraa 
there is a difference of opinion among the contemporary 
writers. Abul Steal, op.clt, . pp. 59-62. According to Abul 
Steal (A.N. Vol.III, p. 59-62) the Miraa was captured during 
the first phase of the battle and was handed over to Man Sin£i 
Darbari (p. 59). later he was transferred to the charge of 
Bai Bai Singh in order that he might put him on an elephant 
and convey him to the city (Ahmadabad)' (p. 60). After some 
time, before he could be conveyed to the town, Ikhtiyar-ul- 
Mulk appeared on the battlefield with a large army which 
created a lot of confusion among the imperialists. 'During 
this tumult*, writes Abul Steal*Tp. 6 l)i 0 (Akbar) at the 
instance of Baja Bhagwant Das and Bai Bai Singh ordered that 
Muhammad Husain Miraa, the root cause of sedition, should 
be put to death'. Jahangir ( Tusuk . op.clt. . vol.XX, p. 44) 
writes 'Fearing that the enemy mZ^t take possession of 
Muhammad Husain Miraa, Bai Bai Singh's men by the advice and 
plan of the aforesaid Baja out off hie head. My father did 
not want to kill him* , similarly Shah Abu Turab Mali in the 
aocornt is not very reliable because in the preceding para¬ 
graph (p. 86 ) he writes that the emperor gave him water 
before his execution. Moreover, he was not present at the 
scene of execution but was in the town of Ahmadabad at that 
time. Jahangir's version that the empeior did not want to 
execute him cannot be accepted in the presence of convincing 
statement of Abul Baal that he was executed by the order of 
the emperor on the advice of Bhagwant Das and Bai Bai Singh. 
Moreover, the author of Mirat-i-Ahmadi (p. 109) is more 
specifio when he writes “that Akbar* ordered Baja Bhagwant 
Das with emphasis "that he should finish Muhammad Husain Miraa'. 
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Bhagwant Das and some other members of his family had 
joined the service in 1562 and ever since he became a permanent 
employee he remained in close contact with the emperor but he 
uas never assigned any significantly responsible job. It was 
during the Gujarat campaign that the Kaohhwahas came into promi¬ 
nence. Baja Bharahme.ll was assigned the charge of the capital. 
Bhagwant Das and Man Singh were both given some independent* 
though minor* assignments* Abul Phsl's list 1 of the twenty seven 
persons who accompanied the emperor In this 'flying maroh' 
includes many Hindu names such as Jagaxmath* Bai Sal Darbari* 
Jaimal* Jagmal Penwar* Birbar* Deep Chand* Man Singh Darbari* 
Sanval Das* Bam Dae Kachhwaha* Bam Chand* Jadun Kaeth Darbari* 
Patrdas, Tare Chand Khuas and Ial Ealawant. Apart from the 
above mentioned officers at least the names of a few more like 
Bhagwant Dae, Khangar* Bai Singh, Baghava Das Kachhwaha* Earn* 
grandson of Maldev* Baljeet and Baja Salbahan can be added In 
the list of those who participated in the battle. 2 2he list is, 
no doubt, very Impressive but it would be wrong to conclude 


1. A.N, vol.XII, qp. olt. . p, 49* A.L. Srivastava CA kbar the 

Great , vol. I, Agra* 1962, p. 148) misunderstood this passage. 
Ee writes, 'He (AJdbar) had then with him 27 attendants all 
told, 15 of whom wore Hindus} the rest of the troops had not 
been able to keep with him and were left behind*. mis list 
contains the names of those of Akbar's attendants and compa¬ 
nions who accompanied him in this march from Batehpur and 
stayed with him till his arrival at Ahmadabad. Bor example* 
Bhagwant Das, Sfcuja'at Khan, Saiyyed Mahmood Barha's name are 
not mentioned in the list because they had left Batehpur 
earlier but they had joined the imperial camp and were with 
the emperor all along in the final phase of the march. 


2. A,H. Vol*. Ill, pp. 47, 49 1 50* 54* 56* 57, 60. 
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that the non-Muslim officers played a very significant role in 
the Gujarat campaign. Zf Mir Abu Turab, who vise a key figure in 
the negotiations between Akbar and the Gujaratis, can be trusted 
and there is no reason why he should not be trusted, they did 
not participate in the negotiations. Except Todarmal who had by 
that time acquired a sufficiently high status, the rest of the 
Hindus, though they enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, had 
yet to play their roles. Most of the persons Included in the 
list of Abul Ihsl were ordinary courtiers and personal attendants 
of the emperor. 1 

Between September 2, 1573, and September 15, 1573, Akbar 
settled the affairs of Gujarat and sent forces in various direc¬ 
tions to control the situation and suppress the enemies who were 
dispersed all over Gujarat. Baja Bhagwant has, Shah Quli Khan 
Mahzam and laahkar Khan with some other officers were sent to 
Sana Pratap by way of Idar. Bal Ramin Baa Bathor, the ruler 
of Idar, like most of the gamindars . was a very shrewd person. 


1. Oils list also contains the names of the personal attendants 
of the emperor like the painters» the musicians and the 
testers. Some of these Bajas did not enjoy a position higher 
than that of an esquire of a medieval European kinght. For 
example. Baja Blp Chand was 'honoured* with the charge of 
emperor's helmet. Bie 'bearer of the helmet* had to be in 
constant attendance to present It whenever it was needed. 
(See A.N., p, 53). 
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He had expelled Muhammad Khan, the eon of Sher Khan Khuladi, 
from hie territory on the requeet of the Mughal governor and 
had agreed to send hie son in the governor's service. When Asia 
Koka, the governor, bungled the affairs of Gujarat on the 
advice of the Saiyyeds of Bukhara, Hare in has saw the futility 
of betting on a losing horse. He recalled Muhammad Khan and 
joined Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk 'b camp. But Akbar's rapid march surprised 
his enemies and the losing horse got a new lease of life, with 
increased vigour and energy. Change of loyalty did not mean 
much to Naxain has. He readily submitted to Ghagwant has and 
presented him with suitable gifts* Before reaching Idar 
Bhagwant has captured Bawaliya, a khaeakhel and servant of Sher 
Khan Jauladi, who had actively resisted the Mughal advance 
in Gujarat* He possessed the fort of Badnagar which also cams 
into the possession of the Mughals. When Akbar learnt that 
the Baja has captured Bawaliya and the fort had come into the 
possession of the imperial officers he felt satisfied and set 
off rapidly towards the capital where he reached on October 5# 
1573. After visiting Bans Pro tap, Bhagwant has also reached 
the capital towards the end of October, 1573* 1 

Akbar was net satisfied with the progress of Mughal 
armies In the east* Muaim Khan, the Khan Khanan . who was the 
oommander-ln-ohief of the eastern front had not been able to 
dislodge Baud Khan, the Afghan ruler from Bihar, Akbar would 


1* A.N. Vol. Ill, pp* 47-48,64-65,66, Abu lurab wall, pp« 
114-H5I fttrfaatl, Tuhfhh-l-Bajasthan . p. 11* 
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have himself embarked upon the eastern campaign much earlier if 
the second Gujarat campaign had not become necessary. However, 
Akbar left the capital on June 15, 1574, with a powerful army. 

In Bhagwant Das and Man Singh head the list of the 

officers who accompanied the emperor this time, Akbar reached 
Patna by way of Etowa, Kalpi, Allahabad and Benaras on August 5, 

1574, In Patna he assigned a number of officers to the Khan 
Khanan for hie campaign against Baud, and returned to Agra, 
visiting Ghausa, Jaunpur, Manikpur, Qaxmauj, Patiali, Delhi, 
Barnaul and Ajmer on his way, on January 16, 1573* It is very 
strange that the names of the Kaohhwaha leaders are not 
mentioned in the subsequent account of the eastern campaign. 

It appears that they were allowed to return from some stage of 
the onward Journey but their contingents were retained, The 
Kaohhwaha contingents were assigned to the Khan Khanan when 
Akbar left Patna for the capital. The Khan Khanan had posted 
Arab Bqhadur in Maher (Serkar Bihar), Some time after April 12, 

1575, the Agfchans defeated Arab Bahadur, The office of Bihar 
assembled to challenge the Afghans who had taken shelter in teh 
defllee. It seems that there was a lack of leaderehlp among the 
Mughal Officers, They could not decide whether to pursue the 
Afghans in the defiles or to return to their stations but 'about 
three hundred Bajputs from among the servants of Baja Bhagwant 
Das, but without him, entered boldly into the dtafiles but they 
did not move with caution and they were defeated, Jal Kuar, JCan 
Kaohhwaha, Dida Chohan and about (me hundred bravemea were 
Killed 1 , The Kaohhwaha contingents were, perhape, sent back after 
this incident because they were required for the Mew&r campaign 
which was assigned tc Man Singh, 


1. A.N, , Vol.III, p. 134. 
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In 1575, Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan was expelled 

from his kingdom by hie grandson Shahrukh. Having failed in securixg 

the support of Mirza Hakim, the ruler of Afghanistan, he decided to 

come to India to solicit Akbar's assistance for the recovery of his 

kingdom. Akbar decided to accord a grand reception to the Mirza, the 

senior most prince among the surviving Timurides, and sent with Agha 

Jan Khazanchi a sum of fifty thousand rupees to him, and also ordered 

Bhagwant Das to go and receive the Mirza on the border of the empire 

and bring him to the capital with great honour. The selection of 

Bhagwant Das for this purpose is significant. It is obvious from tie 

contemporary accounts that Akbar was very keen to Impress upon the 

Mirza the grandeur of his court, his wealth and greatness. Reception 

by a Hindu Raja could impress the Mirza deeply, otherwise Akbar 

could have asked Khan-i-Jahan, the governor of Punjab, a noble of 

very high standing to perform this duty. Agha Jan arrived at the 

Indus and handed over the money and other gifts to the Mirza and 

after a few days Bhagwant Das also reached there and received the 

Mirza in a kingly manner. The Raja made arrangements for the daily 

entertainment of the Mirza and brought him to Lahore where they rested 

for a few days. This was also necessary to enable some of the great 

nobles who had been summoned to reach Fat eh pur for the Mirva's 

reception. Bhagwant Bias and the Mirza reached the capital on 

October 18. 1575. The Mirza was accorded a right ro.val reception. 1 
1, Hizmswddin, vol.ii, p.475l Arif Kalahari, p.2o£| Badaoni,vol.il 
p. 214, Abul Fhzl, op. clt. . p. 156. 

Abul Fa si generally agre s with Nizamuddin, Qandhari and Badaoni* s 
account of the Mirza'e visit but it is very surprising that he does 
not mention the name of Bhagwant Das with Agha (or Aqa) Jan. 

Badaoni and Qandhari's statements raise doubts about the fact of 
the Raja's being sent to the Indus to welcome the Mirza. Qandhari 
has written that Agha Jan Khzanchi and 'Raja Bhagwan Das Parwanci' 
received the Mirza. Badaoni adds that Raja Bhagwan Das, the 

governor of Lahore, was sent to the Indus. Bhagwant Das became to 

governor of Lahore much later and Parwanchi has not been used 
for Bhagwant Das in any other souce. But the use of the title of 

Raja and the statement of Nizamuddin leave little doubt about the 

Raja's being sent to the Indus to receive the Mirza* Badaoni and 
Nizamuddin disagree on the time of the arrival of Bhagwant Das aA 
Agha Jan. Nizamuddin writes that the treasurer reached a few days 
earlier than the Raja while Badaoni hold the contrary view. 






The Mevar Ca mpaigns 1573-1577. 


Avar's greatest problem In his plan of the o on quest of 
Gujarat was to establish a firm and secure line of communication 
between Ajmer and Ahmadabad because there existed between the two 
towns a duster of smaller principalities like Idar, Dungarpur, 
Banswara, 8irohi and Jalor and, of course, Mewar. Eulers of many 
of these states were connected with Bana Pratap Singh either by 
blood or by marriage. A friendly, or at least a neutral Mewar was 
essential for an easy conquest of Gujarat. Aware of the importance 
of Mewar in his scheme of the oonquest of Gujarat, Akbar sent a 
confidential servant, Jalal Khan Qurchi, on a mission of peaoe and 
friendship to the Bana before he left Ajmer for Ahmadabad. He also 
posted Bai Bai Singh of Bikaner on the Mevar-Marwar border to 
maintain the line of communication and check the entry of the 
enemies from Gujarat. Qurchi left Ajmer for Mewar some time in 
September 1372 and joined Akbar on November 27* 1372. Nizamuddin 
and Arif Qandhari, the only sources about this mission, do not give 
any details but we can safely presume that Qurchi secured at least 
the neutrality of the Bana. Encouraged by the neutrality of the 
Bana, Akbar sent another mission under Man Singh after the conquest 
of Gujarat. Akbar had not interfered in the affairs of Mewar for 
the last five years but now he demanded complete submission of 
the Bana on the pattern of other Bajput principalities. Man Singh 
was received well at Udaipur but the Bana refused to make a formal 
submission by 'kissing the threshold' of the emperor. Man Singh 




returned to the capital without achieving much in June 1573. 1 

Narain Das of Idar, one of the fathers-in-law of the Bana, 
had played an important part in the abortive attempt to terminate 
the Mughal rule in Gujarat, Akbar was then convinced that the 
security of Gujarat depended on the submission of the Bana. After 
his second expedition to Gujarat Akbar sent Bhagwant Das with a 
large army to the Sana's territory while he himself returned to 
Fatehpur. Bhagwant Das came to Goganda, one of the headquarters 
of the Rana, in September 1573. The nature of the mission of Man 
Singh and 1h e expedition of Bhagwant Das was substantially 
different, Man Singh's mandate was that "the Bana and other 
f.AminriA’ra of neighbourhood were to be treated with princely 
favours and to be brought to homage and ihe disobedients were to 
be planished", but his father, Bhagwant Das, was told "to put down 
the factitious one of that country (Mewar) and chastize properly 
everyone who was disobedient". The Bana did not fail to noUce 
the changed attitude of Akbar and tried to accommodate the 
imperial demands of submission and personal attendance by sending 
his eldest son, Amar Singh, to the imperial court with Bhagwant Das 


1, A,N, Vol.III, pp, 3, 33-34* 40j Qandharl, p, 160j Nisamuddin, 
Vol. II, p. 375. 

Similar precautions were taken by Akbar on an earlier 
oocasion. Before Akbar set out against the Khan-i-Zaman he 
dispatched a mission to Sulaiman Karani, the ruler of Bengal, 
under Haji Muhammed Khan Sistani to secure Karani's neutrality. 
At the same time, as a precautionary measure, he sent another 
mission under Hasan Khan Khzanchi and the poet-astronomer 
Maha Fatr to the Baja of Oris; a, requesting him to create 
diversions for Karani by attacking Bengal if Sulaiman Karani 
decided to support the Khan. 


See Vizamuddin, Vol,II, pp, 299-300, 




The Bana compromised his position by sending the son to the court 
which no Sana had done in the past* but Akbar was so lnsenitiye 
to this gesture of good will that the visit went almost unnoticed 
at the eourt. Akbar did not give any importance to the visit of 
the descendant of Bapa Bawal and the ofl'ioial historian dismissed 
this event in Just one line. 1 Amar Singh's visit to the court 
obviously meant that the Sana was prepared to make some kind of 
settlement with the emperor corresponding to his position as head 
of the largest and the greatest kingdom of Bajusthan and also as 
the heir to the ancient seat of Gehlot power whloh had been adorned 
by several illustrious rulers of eternal fame. Amar Singh must 
have reported to his father that an alliance with the Mughal would 
reduce him to a position of a dignified serf who was obliged to 
work fbr the greater part of the year for the emperor, and very 
often against his own kith and kin for, no doubt, immensely high 
wages. 


Amar Singh's visit to the court in November 1573, is a 
dividing line in the relations between Pratap Singh and Akbar* 
From 1574, the attitude of the Bana hardened towards the Mughals. 
The Bana adopted the course of op osition in place of submission 
with full awareness that it would bring him into conflict with a 
mighty power. The Bana started making preparations to meet the 
attack of the imperialists. 


1* A.N, Vol. II, pp. 34,41,64, 67* Badaoni, Tol. II, p. 170. 

Another mission headed by Todarmal is mentioned by modem 
writers like A.L. Srivastava and Prasad. Todarmal did not make 
a formal oall upon the Bana, on the contrary the Bana himself 
called upon Todarmal when the later was passing through the 
territory of the former. Abul flasl (p.67) observes that shortly 
after the arrival of Bhagwant, Todarmal also arrived at Agra. 

'The Bana visited him (Todaroal-when he was returning from 
Gujarat and was passing through the Bana's territory) also on hdh 
way and displayed flattery and submissiveness'* The time difference 
between the two visits was so short that it was not possible for 
Akbar to take stock of Bhagwant Das'e expedition and order Todarmal 
who was in Gujarat at that time to formally visit the Bana. 




Bhagwant Das f after his return from Mewar stayed with the 
emperor and also accompanied him in his eastern campaign in 
June 1574. He returned after some time to join in the mourning 
for his father at Amber. Akbar visited several cities in the 
oast and came to Ajmer in January 1575* where Bhagwant Dae seems 
to have joined the emperor and resumed his duties. In 1575* he was 
sent to welcome Mirsa Suleiman at western border of the empire. 

Akbar came to Ajmer again on March 18, 1576, to finish the 
Mewar affair once for all. Akbar was a man of great vledom and 
statesman like qualities but he underestimated Bans Pratap.Sana's 
early attempts of reconciliation were ignored by Akbar. 1576 was 
peaceful year for Akbar. He had dealt severely with the Afghans of 
the east. He could deploy, if he wanted to, veterans of several 
wars against the Bans at the head of an immensely large army. 

Akbar chose rather an inexperienced 1 , 26 years old Man Singh to 
lead the campaign against the Sana at the head of a small army of 
5000 horsemen. What exactly was Akbar's motivation in appointing 
Man Singh is a subject of imagination. On April 5, 1576 Akbar declared 
war against Mewar, appointed Mon Singh as the commander and gave 
him the coveted title of farsand (eon). Asaf Khan was appointed 
Bakhsi of the Army. The Mughal army included diverse elements and 


1. Prior to this command, Man Singh had never fought in a battle will 
distinction. In 1572 he was twice tested once against the sons 
of Sher Khan Pfeuladi and next in the battle of Ssxnal where he 
led the van consisting of 100 men. In the first campai njcould 
not get hold of Sher Khan's sons and in the second campaign he 
lost contact with the main army and could not participate in 
the battle at all. 
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the Rajputs constituted a snail faction. Another important aspect 
of the Mughal axoy was that among the Rajputs it were the Kaohhwahas 
alone and thereto the family of Bharahmall with the exception of 
one or two like Lonkaran. 

On April % 1576, Man Singh moved towards Udaipur by slow 
marohes and halted at Mandalgaxh. For two months Man Singh stayed 
there to make preparations which also gave enough time to Rana 
Pratap to gather his forces. The Rana was unable to inspire his 
contemporaries with the same spirit which guided his aetions. In 
fact the student of Rajput history knows that the Rajputs saka 
(heroic fight unto death) was only inspired by valr (revenge) 
or defence of bhum (patrimony). Majority of Rajput had no scores 
to settle with Akbar nor their patrimony were threatened.what 
ever sublime visions Ihe Rana had, the Rajputs of other clans 
considered it a struggle for bhum . On the oontraxy alliance with 
Akbar had assured them that the days of Mai dev would never return. 
Only three decades earlier Maldev had driven out several ruling 
families from their homes. Between Pratap and Akbar, choice before 
the Rajput ohiefs was very olear. They let the Rana fight his 
battle alone. 

Besides his own clansmen and some loyal sardars the Rana 
had the support of the Bhile, traditional allies and the Afghans. 
Ever since their defeat at Pan!pat the Afghans had established 
friendly relations with the house of Chittor. Suspected by the 
Mughals, the Afghans specially the musketeers and gunners t 
found easy employment with the Ranas. Rana Sanga had a large 
Afghan following. His son Udai Singh also kept Afghan mercenaries 
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at Chittor. One Ismail Khan kept Akbar and his gallant soldiers 
at bay by his faultless targeting. May be accidental, Chittor fell 
the second day after Ismail's death. Similarly, Sana Pratap's 
vanguard at Haldigathl was led by an Afghan, Hakim Sur» Any 
attempt to make Pra tap - Akbar conflict a conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims or naming Pra tap a symbol of Hindu resistance is 
violation of historical truth, 

Bajputs were the last to have respect for other Bajput. 

Bach tribe and each clan considered Itself superior in every 
respect. The Bathods had no love for the family of Bapa Bawal and 
Sangram Singh. Maldev gave a good rubbing to Sisodias when he could. 
SisodJLa defeat' at the hands of Babur, capture of Chittor by 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, Udai Singh's meakly surrendering the keys 
of Chittor to Sher Shah, Udai Singh and Pra tap Singh's taking 
refuge in the safety of hills end leaving the defence of the fort 
on Jaimal of Merta at the time of Akbar* s attack on Chittor in 
1567 had reduced their prestige at the lowest ebb. It was the 
glorious resistance on the part of Bana Pra tap and his squally 
brave and noble son Sana Amar Singh which not only restored the 
prestige of the house of Sangram Singh but elevated it to such a 
high pedestal that it became an Inspiring symbol of an struggle fbr 
independence against the British. There has been a tendency among 
the modem historians to assess the events prior to 1576 from 
Pratap's post Haldighati image which has mads it lnpossible to 
project the events in their correct historical perspective* The 
unfortunate rivalry between the House of Amber-Jaipur and Udaipur, 
Hindu Muslim conflict in the present century and the demand and 
oreation of Pakistan has played havoc with our understanding of 
Indian history, particularly in some sensitive areas like Maratha, 
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Rajput or Sikh history* In the following linos facts which oould 
bo corroborated by eye witness or exactly contemporaneous accounts 
are given without value judgements* 


Rana Pro tap was becoming impatient on Man Singh's delaying 
taotios and he wanted to attack him at Mandalgaxh itself* Discretin 
being the better part of valour, his sardars prevailed upon him to 
stop the passage of the Mughal any at Haldlghati. 1 In June Man 
Singh slowly proceeded towards Cogaada. The two armies met at 
Haldlghati on June 16, 1576* Bllabomate preparetione were made on 
both sides* The battle of Haldlghati has attached great attention 


in recant times* fourth centenary celebrations were observed all 
over the country not long ago - in June 1976* The Prime Mini ster 
flew to the plaoe of conflict* a large number of people witnessed 
the spectacle of celebrations then the combatants on both sides. He 
Bans organised his three thousand strong army supported by Bhil 
archers an the traditional basis keeping himself in the c ait re on 
his famous steed Chetak* His van too was led by Hakim Sur* On the 
otherside Man Bingh riding on an elephant was in the centre and Asaf 
Khan supported by Jagannath led the van. The battle was fierce. 
Initially the Slsodias dominated. The Mughal army would have lost 
the battle but for the courage of Saiyede of Barha and the mainbody 
of Kachhwahas led by Man Singh himself* finally the Mughal won and 
the Rana escaped with his precious life leaving the famous Chetak 
and 500 companions dead on the battlefield* On the side oi Man Singh 

p 

there was a lose of live of 150 men* 


1. Moatmad Khan* llqbal Mama- 



Voi.ll, p. 382. 


2. A.N. Vol. II* pp. 166, 175-175* 185» Badaoni, Vol. II. pp. 228-231, 
2J6| Visamuddin, Vol* II, p* 484| Ma aslrul Umra . Vol*II,p.49$ 
Kainsi's Khayat, Vol* X, pp* 68-69, Vaaehavali Jaipur, pp.36*39; 
Vir Vlnod, Vol* XI, p* 153* 
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Akbar was so sure of the success of the assignment of 
Man Singh that he broke his camp at Ajmer and went back to Fatehpur 
Sikrl, Man Singh's victory at Haldighati did not impress the 
emperor* The net gain was the town of Goganda which meant nothing 
to Akbar* The Sana had escaped, Man Singh did not pereue him nor 
did he allow his army to devastate Sana's terretoxy* Akbar did not 
approve of this policy as he wanted an early termination of Mewar 
affair* Man Singh was reprimanded for his post battle polioy but 
hs was able to create a good impression of his qualities of laadsr*- 
ship and command* 

Failure of Man Singh in capturing or killing the Sana 
filled Akbar with wrath and he immediately started for Ajmer to 
supervise the oaopaign against the Sana personally* In September 
1576 he reaohed Ajmer along with Bhagwant Das* The battle of 
Haldighati had made the Rana wiser and he avoided an open battle, 
and on the approach of the emperor, retired into the hills* Akbar 
had already witnessed the singular courage and boldness of the 
Hajpute at the siege of Chittor but now he had to meet the 
endurance of the freedom-loving Sieodlae* Akbar dispatched two 
armies simultaneously one against Bona Pratap, and the other 
against laraln Das, the ruler of Xdar* Bhagwant Das was plaoed in 
the army whioh was sent against Mewar. This army probably was 
under the joint command of Qutbuddin Khan and Bhagwant Das* They 
were ordered 'to go into the hollows of the hills and lay hands 
bn the villainous dwellers in the ravine* and also clear the passage 
for the emperor's march Into the Bana's territory. They were also 
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ordered to escort the Ha.1 caravan through the Rana*a territoxy. 
Passing through the Haldighati and Goganda, Bhagwant Das excorted 
th e caravan safely up to Panvara where the responsibility of the 
safety of the Ha.l pilgrims was assumed by another army which had been 
salt to Idar, 1 2 


Bhagwant Das and QutbuddAn searched for the Rana in vain 
and after conducting the caravan safely out of the Bana's territoxy, 
they returned to Goganda but when they learnt that Akbar was camping 
at Udaipur* they returned to join him. Bhagwant Das *8 only achieve¬ 
ment in this expedition was the escorting of the caravan through 
the hostile territory safely. The chivalrous Rana made no attempt 
to molest the pilgrims who were allowed to pass without an incident, 
Bhagwant Das* Qutbuddin and their companions were severely repri¬ 
manded by the emperor for returning without accomplishing the 

2 

commission,and without orders. 


Akbar 4 e presence in the heart of Mewar created a powerful 
impression upon the neighbouring rulers of Dungarpur* Banswara and 
Sirohi who submitted to the emperor but the Rana remained as 
elusive as ever. 


1, A,N, Vol.Ill, pp. 185* 190, 191* 192; Badaoni, Vol, II, pp, 
241-242; Nisanruddin, vol, XI* p, 496; Ma-sirul Umra . vol. XI, 
pp, 241-242 states that Payanda Khan Mughal was also sent with 
Bhagwant Das, 

According to Badaoni and Nisamuddin the emperor sent a 
faxman to Qutbuddin and Bhagwant Das to stay at Goganda and 
hand over charge of the pilgrims to Quli Khan. Some time later, 
both Qutbuddin and Bhagwant Das were recalled and Bhagsant Das 
was appointed with Salyyed Abdulla at the entrance of the ghatl 
of Udaipur, Keeping watch over the entrance to Udaipur seams 
to be an additional assign; ant to Bhagwant Das before he was 
sent with Mir bahr . Qasim Khan and Abdur Rahim, the future 
Khan Khanan, ibid. 


2. Abul flazl, op.clt .. pp, 192-194, 












Bhagwant Dae was debarred from audience for hie failure 
against the Baaa till he *oonfeased hie shortcomings and apologised 
Akbar was not disappointed at the successive failures of the 
Kachhwaha leaders end gave them another chance by deputing 
Bhaguant Das and Man Singh under che command of the vetem leader 
Qasim Khan, the Mir Bahr . and Mirza Khan (later Khan Khanan) a 
young leader of noble birth, against the Rana. They organised the 
campaign with greater care and established thanaa in the territory. 
They also settled friendly people on the fields vacated by the 
subjects of the Bans. The anti-Mughal Rajputs would not let their 
fields be cultivated by strangers without a challenge. Once they 
attacked Ihe new cultivators in the jurisdiction of the thana 
of Mohl. Mujahid Beg, the thanadar of Mohi, without waiting for 
the arrival of Man Singh, who had gone for a routine petrol duty 
into the defiles, attacked the Rajputs, and wae killed. Qasim 
Khan, the builder of bridges over the flooded rivers and the 
destroyer of the mighty forts, was an utxer failure against an 
enemy who could hardly be seen aril this expedition was as 
unsuccessful as the earlier.^ 


1. A.N, Vo. Ill, pp. 195* 196, 216* 

Prasad has written Muhammad Khan for Mirza Khan (Abdur 
Rahim Khan Khanan). Beveridge in the translation of Akbaraama 
has used several abbreviations and one of them is M iror Mirza. 
Prasad peifcaps, thought that M stood for Muhammad which 
certainly was a more popula* name among the Muslims. 

Prasad has committed such mistakes at other places too. 









sr; 

In aplte of the successive failures of the Kachhwahas against 
the Sisodias, Akbar did not lose trust in them though some of hie 
officers started doubting their sincere!ty. Bhaguant Das and and 
Man Singh were again appointed under the command of the seasoned 
leader, Shahbae Khan, against the Bans, who, after the loss of 
Goganda, had made the strong fortress of Kumbalgaxh his abode* 
Bhagwant Das and Man Singh stayed for five months with Shahbas Khan 
but when the latter attacked the fortress of Kumbalgarh he sent 
them back to the court 'lest from the feelings as landholders 
there might be delay in inflicting retribution on that vain 
disturber** This must have, surely hurt the Kachhwaha leaders 
immensely but Abul Pazl, in his characteristic style mentions tills 
episode without any comment. Akbar also did not object to their 
being sent back. 1 



1* A,IT., Yol. Ill, pp. 218, 258. 
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CHAPTER II 

IiagffliBAOS JgJflBU 127? - lag 

Bhagwant Das and Man Singh, who vara sent back by Shahbas 
Khan from Kumbalgaxh, arrived at the Imperial camp which was near 
Shore In Pakistan in April, 1576. 1 They remained with the emperor 
on his return march from Share till ha reached Sizhind. While 
crossing the river SutlaJ, Haji Khan, a Baluchi chief, escaped 
from the imperial camp. Haji Khan and other Baluchis had submitted 
to Akbar at hut the freedom-loving tribesmen did not like 

the idea of serving the king in a distent land, far away from 
their homes. Man Singh and Zaln Khan Kokn were sent in their 
pursuit but the Baluchis escaped without injury because the 
iaperial officers did not get intelligence about the whereabouts 
of the Baluchis in time. 1 2 3 4 

Before leaving Sizhind, Akbar asked Todazmal to stay back 
in the Punjab to arrange the ia/rirs of the Kachhwaha officers^ 
who were to serve In the Punjab. We are told that Sialkot, a 
very strategic border town governing the route to the Katfimir 
volley, was assigned to Man Singh in Jagir.* 

Visiting several places and leisurely marching thzo<^gh 
Delhi, Mathura and Ajmer, Akbar reached Patehpur in October,1579. 


1. A.lf., Vol. 1X1, p. 243. 

2. Ibid. , p. 246. 

3. Ibid . 


4. Nisamuddln, Vol. XI, p. 622. 
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Shortly after hie arrival at the capital, Todaxmal and Bhagvant 
Dae also arrived from the Pxmjab. 1 2 Shagwant Dae stayed for a 
fo.; nnntMi at Agra or Amber aru.’ in MH| 1571, ho tU|| M hie 
brother Jagana&th and many other Bajputs like Baja Gopal and 
Jagmal Panwar wao sent to the Punjab. Each of then was presented 
with a horse and a robe of honour and they were advised to 
'exert themselves in service and not depart from the advice of 
Saeed Khan (the governor of the Punjab) and should not slumber 
in administering the province and in keeping up their own 

O 

preparedness * * It was for the first time that some kind of 

# 

administrative assignment was given to Shaguant Das* We do not 

1 

know about the exact nature of his work but it appears that he 
was asked to stay at Lahore and assist Saeed Khan, the governor. 
Importance of Bhagusnt Das had increased in the Piajab because 
most of the Kaohhumhas were given iagira there. The appointment 
of a large number of Bajpute in the Ptnjab le not without 
significance. 

Mlrsa Suleiman, having failed in securing Akbar'e military 
assistance for the recovery of hie kingdom, Badakhshan, from his 
grandson. Mixes Shahrukh, returned to Kabul which was ruled by hfe 
eon-in-law Mlrsa Hakim. In 1979 • bulaimen and Hakim Invaded 
Badakhshan. Shahrukh, an the approach of the two armies took 
shelter in the strong fortress of Quadus* Akbar learnt about the 


1. A.N., Tol. Ill, pp. 216-49* 

2. Ibid. , p. 262. 




discomfiture of his allay, Shahrukh, in Ootober 1579* Hs immediately 
ordered Sated Khan, Bhogwant Das and other officers of the Punjab 
and Multan to March upon Badakhahan for the relief of Shahrukh. 

The idea of fluting In the coning winter, in the now-covered hUe 
of Hindukush and Gulaimon, oust have chilled the blood of the 
Mughal officers, but luckily when the Pwijab army was mobilising 
Itself, Sulaiman and Shahrukh agreed to divide the kingdom between 
theu, and Mina Hakim, satiefiad at the role of an arbitrator, 
returned to Kabul* It is very surprising that at a time when Akbar's 
hands were full, when the indications of tho great uprleiig in the 
eastern provinces had appeared, and tho important generals were 
busy there and elsewhere, he should have ordered his officers of 
the western provinces who had neither resources nor the statue, 
to lead a large army through a hostile country, into Badakhahan, 
and opm a new front in the west on an issue which had no direct 
bearing on his empire* It appears that the mobilisation of the 
western any was only meant to threaten the Invaders and break the 


coalition of Hakim and Sulaiman* Surely Mirsa Sulaimen who had 
witnessed the might and resources of Akbar and the strength of his 
numerous armies In 1975 would not oomrlt himself to a conflict 


with him* Mirsa Sulaiman, therefore, hastily agreed to divide the 
oountry with his grandson on the basis of an earlier settlement 
with Shahrukh's father, who had died* Shahrukh was equally keen 
for the settlement because Mirsa Hakim and Abdullah Khan, the 


Usbek ruler, had exchanged ambassadors in this connection* When 
Akbar leant about these developments, he happily ordered the 
demobilisation of the western army. 1 

T. A.tf* Yol.iu. P. 268. Abdullahnasn .ff. 4&Vb «?lveo the imprest ion 
that Mirsa Shahrukh ogre d to surrender a large part of his kingdom 
because of his fears of Abdullah Khan Usbek's intervention* See 
Dr. Abdur Bshlm, M ughal I olatlono with Persia ana Central Asia . 


lslamio Culture, 
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Bhagwant Baa and many other member® of hie family had been 
assigned iagire in the Punjab, and some of them were sent to suppress 
the great revolt in the east* Among the Kaohhvahas posted in the 
Punjab, Oohla* son of Balbhsdxa, and Mohan, Sur Das end Tlloksl 
the first oouslns of Bhagwant Das, created a rosy snbaimsolwg 
situation for the latter* They left their post in the Punjab and 
vent to their home in Boli in the Barker of fianthamhhore, without 
leave and created disturbance in the sariaar . We do not know the 
exact cause of their flight from the Punjab* It le possible that 
they had quarelled with their cousin Bhagwant Daa, who was supposed 
to be the head of the family after the death of Bhaxahmall, or 
they were not satisfied with their working conditions and their 
remunerations* Dastam Khan, the governor of Ajmer, out of regard 
to the Kaohhwmha family which was closely associated with the 
emperor, did not take any action against them* But Adam XSjband 
brought orders from the court that if they did not submit by 
permeation, they were to be punished. Dastam Khan, without making 
adequate preparations, went to their home and an encounter took 
place between his foroes and the rebel Kachhvahas in which Uohla 
and the three brothers died manfully, and one of them fatally 
womded Dastam Khan before he died. 1 

When Akbar learnt about the plana of the invasion of Mina 
Hakim, a eicable section of his army was busy in the oast* This 
was the meat serious oriels in his life* Akbar met the crisis with 


1, A.H., Vol* III* p. 526* 
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success on account of the colic support he got from a large 
section of the nobility, and particularly the Hindus, The Rajputs 
and other Hindu nobles supported the enlightened emperor in one 
body. In fact their interests were identical to those of the emperor. 
Akbar'e failure would have meant the loss of privileges recently 
secured by them. 

Mina Halrim*a invasion was preceded by the probing attacks 
of Huruddln, end later of Shadman, who was a oloee associate of 
the Mires, and was considered *the sword of the any*, Man Singh, 
the son of Bhagwant Has, who had recently been appointed commander 
of , ha Indus, intercepted Shadman on December 22, 1580, and defeated 
him, She Kaehhwahas alone were responsible for this viotoxy, 

Shadman was fatally woulded by Bhagwant Baa's son Suraj Singh, the 
©omoander of the al tana ah . in a hand to hand combat. 1 2 

When the news of the defeat and death of Shadman reached 
Fatehpur, Akbar mobilised his forces. He sent Jagannath and 
other Rajput ofioers as an advance parky to strengthen tie town 
of Lahore, Akbar'e strategy to meet this challenge wae to allow 
free passage to the Mints up to Lahore, which should bo defended 
till hia (Akbar'e) arrival there. Officers of Indue were ordered 
that if the Mirea should proceed to cross the river they were not 
to oppose him, but to put off an engagement,* 

1, A.K,, Vol.III, pp. 336-37} Bedaoni, Yol.II, pp.291-92| 

Hiaamuddin, Vol.II, p, 544« 


2, A,H«, Vol.III, p. 337. 
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then Kina Hakim attacked Loho:.*o on Februaxy 6, 1561, 
Akbar left Ihtehpur with a macucth army, She of lie ere of the 
Punjab, including the Kaohhwahae like Bhagwant Baa, Jagannath, 
Man Singh, Suraj Singh and Alu Khan did not according to the 
instruction oppose the Mires but strengthened the defences of 
Lahore and shut themeeiveo in the fort, Akbar llssurely proceeded 
towards Lahore, He did not want to engage the Mina into a 
military conflict and he hoped that the Miraa himself would 
abandon the siege in despair after come time, She Mima was given 
to understand that there would be large scale dlsertlons in 
Akbar* e army and ha oould get the fabulous empire without a 
contest. After a siege of three weeks the Mlrsa got exasperated 
and returned to Kabul, Akbar did not allow hie officers to 
pursue him, 1 

Unlike the rook fortresses the fort of Lahore was not 
very strong but Hhagwsnt Baa and his colleagues defended it very 
bravely. They repulsed several attacks of the besiegers lad by 
Sher Khwaja, Had All, Qurban All and Mir Slkandar. 2 After 
suooessfUlly defending Lahore Bhagwant fins and other officers 
went to welcome their master and paid their respects to him st 
Msohlwara on the vest bank of Sutlaj,^ Each officer was rewarded 
with special favours. Bhagwant Bas joined the emperor* a camp 


1, A,N, Vol. Ill, pp. 544-451 Viaamuddin, Vol. IX, p. 545, 

2. A.H, Vol. XII, p. 346. 

5. IblcU . p. 547. 
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and proceed with hl& towarde Kabul. Akbar was very keen to avoid 
a war with hie brother and offered to his vary Liberal terms of 
ouraider. But whan lie negotiations failed* Akbar ordered Man 
Singh to cross the river Indus* the boundary between the two 
kingdoms* and to proceed to Peshawar In early Juno* 1361* Man 
Singh*a presence on the western bank of Indue did not oreate 
any impression on Mina Hakim. Akbar* therefore* ordered Sultan 
Murad to cross the river on July 27* 1581* and make an assault 
on Kabul* Man Singh's forces were also ordered to join the 
army of Murad. 1 

The Hindus* particularly the Kachhw&hae and other 
Raj puts* were conspicuously present in large numbers in this 
cam p ai gn * and unlike the Gujarat campaigns of 1575* they were 
not merely personal attendants of the emperor but they were 
real leaders of war with independent military ranks. Abul Ifesl 
has recorded the names of many leaders like Bai Bai Singh* Rai 
Durga* Madan Chohan* Ram Chand (Kaohhwaha)* Thakur Sahai* 
Prithviraj, Bam Das Chauhan* Mathura Das* S&nwal has* Aekazn 
(not the Kaohhwaha)* Suraj Singh* Man Singh* Madhava Singh* 

Man Singh Darbarl* Jagoal Salahdar* Surjen (not Bai Surjan), 

Sakat Singh* Jagat Rai (Singh?), Ram Chand (of Bikaner?) and 

p 

Bhagwen Baa. 

1. A.V. 701.111* p. 553 1 Hieamuddin, 7ol.II* p.504| see infra .p.44 

Nisaouddin writes that 'Bhaguant Baa and Man Singh who 
were governors of the Punjab wore ordered to oxoas the river 
Indue** Zt is evident from Abul 7hsl*s account that Bh&guent 
Baa stayed with the emperor and Man Singh was ordered to cross 
the river. Moreover* Man Singh was never appointed sole or 
joint governor of the Punjab. 

2* A.N.* Vol. Ill* p. 555* 




Man Singh proceeded towards nbul in the army of Murad 
and Akbar followed the prlnoe in stages and reached Peshawar* 
Akbar left his ha rep and heavy equipr.mt of war there with 
Saeed Khan and Bhagwant Doe under the nominal command of his 
eldest son# Saloon, He ordered them to follow him stage by 
stage while he hioself node rapid oarch towards Kabul to 
support the prlnoe if the need arose, 1 

Akbar made a successful entry into Kabul on August 9, 
1561, He stayed there for a few days* restored the kingdom to 
his brother under the nominal sovereignty of his sister and 

t 

returned towards India, Akbar joined the pain camp which was 
being brought by Bhagwant Dae and others at Jalalabad, Later 
the arny of Murad also joined then end together they narohed 
towards the Punjab* 2 3 While the imperial camp was at Saral 
Daulat, Bhagwant Das requested the emperor to honour him with 
a visit to his houee/oanp, Akbar was only too happy to oblige 
his brother-in-law and faithful servant, 5 Bhagwant Daa and 
other of icere of the Punjab accompanied the emperor In his 
return march till he reached Sirhind, the border town of the 
trubas of Delhi end Lahore* While Akbar proeeeded towards the 
capital the officers of the Punjab returned to their posts* 4 


1* A«H«, Vol* III, p* 359| Badaoni, vol* II, p* 294, 

2. A.If. Vol. Ill, p* 369. 

3. Ibid, * p. 572* 

4* Ibid* , p. 372* 






After hie return from Kabul, Debar appointed Bhagwant 
Dae end Saeod Khan joint governors of Iahore.^ Although Abul 
Jhsl does not refer to this appointment yet at one place he ueee 
the word eluahsalar . the cooLand er-ln-chief, for Bhagwant Dae. 

Si ehsalar . tlnnlm and H^kim were used for governors. ViBamuddJa 
end Badaonl record that Saeed Khan, Bhegweat Dae and Men Singh 

were appointed governors of Lahore, We are told by Abul Jtoel 

2 

that Man Singh was appointed commander of the Indue region , it 
is therefore highly inlikely that he too held a joint charge 
of the province. 

Iahore remained under the joint charge of Bha gwa n t Dae 
and Saeod Khan till the end of 1932. Perhaps Saeed Khan could 
not work in harmony with the Baja end orooted difficulties in 
the smooth administration of the province. Akbnr, therefore, 
transferred Saeed Khan to the cube of Delhi in a lover position 
and apiointed the Baja sole governor of lahore in January,1563 

On account of their important role in the suppression 
of tho great uprising of 1560 - 62 , many Kaohhwaha leaders 
secured higher ranks. They were given assignments, independent 
of their family chief, which node them free from the control of 
the head of Amber state but at the seme time made them more 
dependent upon tho emperor. 


1, Nlsacuddin, ?ol. XI, p, 552| Badaonl, Vol, II, p, 295* 

2. A.H., Vol. Ill, p. 572, 

5. Ibid. , p, 397* 




The Punjab remained quiet after the lnvaelon of Mina 
Hakim, the peasantry was peaceful and the Bajaa of 8iwmllk* Jammu 
and Himachal remained friendly* Bhagwaat Dae, the governor* had 
an easy time but Abdullah Khan Uabek’s Invasion over Badakhahan 
In 15B4 revived political aotivlty in the Punjab, Ever since 
Nlrma 8ulalman re-occupied Badokhalian and agreed to pert with seme 
districts In favour of Shahrukh in 1979* there was little peace 
In that kingdom. They Intrigued against eaoh other which ulti¬ 
mately resulted In the lose of their kingdom. In the beginning 
of 1JB4, Abdullah Khan Uubek had a walk over when he attaoksd 
Badakhehfm and the two Mlrmas sought protection under Mlrsa Hakim 
who* apprehensive of the polioy of eaq«noian of the TJsbek chief, 
had already sought the support of Akber which had been duly 
promised, 1 Akbar was following developments in Badakhahan and 
Kabul with keen interest. He had instructed Mina Hakim to sand 
the Minas to his court, Sulalman decided to stay In Afghan¬ 
istan while Shahrukh cane to India, He was received at Indus 
by Man Singh who gave him a very warm welcome and provided him 
with money end other neossdtieo of life end had him escorted 
upto Lahore, Bhagwsnt Dae* the governor of Lahore* gave a grand 
feast In his honour and escorted him personally up to ffetehpur 
where they arrived on January 3* 1505, 2 

Bhagwant Das*s arrival at Phtehpur In early 1383 was 
not a mare okence visit* Hs stems to have come at Akber* s instance. 


1e A,H,* Jol. Ill* pp. 434-35. 
2* H)id« • p* 447• 
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Akbar moot have been thinking about the marriage of hie eldest 
eon, Baleen, who was about sixteen year old. He had offered to 
aocept, ae early as 1978 when Saloon was not even ten years eld, the 
daughter of Hirsa Kokin ao hie daughter-in-law but the offer was 
rejected by the Mirea, 1 Akbar now searched for a family of 'lofty 
lineage*, outside his own family, for this connection. He selected 
Han Bai, daughter of Bhagwant Has 'whose purity adorned her high 
extraction' ae the epouse of hie successor to the greet Indian eopire, 
Akbar* a desire for the continuation of the matrimonial alliance with 
the Eaohhwahaa in tho succeeding generation speaks well of the 
respoot and position of trust enjoyed by ghugwant Has at the imperial 
court. How envious the other nobles would be of Bhaguant Has' position. 

The wedding of Saleem and Han Bai was celebrated in a grand 
style on February 9* 1969* Great preparations were made on both the 
sides and much customary visits preceded the wedding for several 
days, Hoxmal practice of t he dola of the bride being brought to the 
royal palace for the marriage ceremony was not insisted upon in this 
case but a large marriage prooeeaion, including tho highest jffilSB* 
headed by the omperor end the prince, proceeded towards the house of 
Baja with great regalia and amidst much rejoicing. The marriage was 
solemnised at the residence of Bhogwant Has by observing both Hindu 
and Muslim rites end ceremonies, niknh and there or bhanwar , A arum 
of twenty million tnniroh was fixed as mahr . the contract money* 
Nisazfr-ud-Hin&Badaoni have given an account of the dowry given by 
the Baja to hie daughter which included, among other things, gold 


1, A«H, , Tol, III, p, 249 





vessels studded with jewels* rich fbbrloe, s stable-ful of horses* 

elephants and slaves of both saxes of various nationalities. 

Hisaiiuddin adds that so much was the dowry that 'the accountants 

of imagination and thought were unable to tales account' of it. 

Akbar escorted the bride to the prlnoe'e residence with pride* and 

threw handfuls of silver and gold ooins* pearls and gene all the 

way from the Baja's house to the imperial palace. Badaoni adds 

that 'from the quantity of jewels and gold that were scattered, 

1 

people'8 hands got weary of picking thou up'. 

The dowry given by Baja Bhugwant Das is the first indica¬ 
tion of the growing prosperity of the Kaehhuahaa. Only about 
twenty three years ago their condition was so miserable that they 
could not pay a lefvy fixed by Hires Sharafuddin and had to 
surrender three of the princes os hostages. Akbar* s intervention 
and his marriage to the daughter of Bhaxahmall saved the Kaohhwahas 
on that occasion. Bow different the circumstances of the two 
marriages were l This was indeed a gift of Mughal service, 

Xa March 1563* during the celebrations of the Hew Tear 
(Persian) many of Hosts were promoted. Bhagwent Bos was ralesd to 
the highest mnnaa^ of 5*000. It is surprising that Tod&xm&l who 
had held the highest position in the c entral government and had 
established his position not only as a financier of exceptional 
quality* but also* as s great military commander and taotidian* 


1. A.H.* Vol. III. pp* 450-511 Hisamuddln* Vol. IZ* p. 599* 
Badaoni* vol* IX, p. 541* 
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got the nnnftnb of 4*000 only, Bhaguant Doe* on the other hand* who 
had no singular achievedent to hie credit was made a Pan.1 haeari .* 

Zt is evident that merit alone was not the consideration for the 
award of manaabs . Bhaguant Das' personal relationship with the 
emperor and the fact of his being the head of a warlike tift>e were 
considerations for this spseial favour, 

Bhaguant Das scene to have returned to Lahore after the 
Hew Tear's celebrations were over. 

In 1581* Man Singh and other Rajputs played an important 
role In the triumphant entry of Akbar into Kabul, After Akbar'a 
return from Kabul* Man Singh was again appointed inohaxge of the Indus 
region, Man Singh's spectacular rise begins with this appointment. 

Be displayed immense courage and ability in the battles In 
Afghanistan end was largely responsible for the success of Murad's 
army at Kabul.^ Man Singh governed the Indus region with ease 
because Mima Hakim did not create any problem and the subjects 
were contended. In July 1585* Miron Hakim died. On the order of 
Akbar* Man Singh rushed to Kabul and by his quick action and 
generosity brought the kingdom wider his control.* Akbar who had 


1* A,IT,* Hoi. Ill* p, 457* 

2, A.N., Vol. 111. pp. 340-349,551* 3631 Mons*nate's Coementariua 
pp. 73. 102-100. 106-110* 113-118, 121, 123-126 etc., Hicamuddh* 
ou. Pit .' 359-360. 

3. A, it,, vol. III, pp. 443* 476. 
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hit.BOlf reached Bawalpindi, was lim..aisoly pleased with Han Singh*a 
achievement. Man Singh prison tad the qozlb of Hakim to Akbar on 
December 7* 1505, at Rawalpindi, In the some month Akbar entrusted 
him with task of suppressing a powerful religio-politioal move¬ 
ment aao v; the Afghans, known as Boushania movement and was 
also directed to dear the Khaiber pass from the Rminhnniftw whoa 
the Mughals nicknamed laxlkis . Jnial was their leader when Akbar 
annexed Afghanistan* Jalal's movement assumed the £om of a 
liberation struggle directed against Mirsa Hakim and his successor 
Akbar* 1 


Hhe Bouahanlas gave a tough time to Man Singh* R# could, 
with great difficulty, clear the pass for the safe arrival of 
Mir Qurosh, the ambassador of Abdullah Khan Unbelt, the ruler 
of Tursn* Man Singh who was to go to Kabul where he had left 
his eldest son Jagat Singh, woo obliged to stay back to suppress 
the Boudhaniaa . 2 


Although a large number of contemporary sources state 
that Han Singh was ap ointod governor of Kabul In December 1SB5, 
yet it appears from Man Singi *e assignment of the suppression of 
Bpuafaanlao and his formal appointment as the governor of Kabul 
towards the mad of April 1906, that in December 1505, he could 


1 . 


Hinanuddin, Vol. 11, p. 
Knhlnl» Vol, I* p« 909I 


398| Badaoni, Vol, II, p, 349* ] 
fafrlfitaW-MflnqWt PP. 304*310 



2. A.tf,, Vol* III, p* 406-4G7| Bayasid, op.olt* * p, 369* 
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not take charge of the province of Kabul and remained on the 
eastern side of Xhaibar. It is evident from the following 
chronology that he did not go to Kabul after he returned from 
there till the middle of 1506. 


Man Singh's departure from 

Kabul with the cons of 

Mina Hakim. 

Hoveaber 16, 1585 

Man Singh's arrival at Pawal- 
plndl to join Akbctr. 

December 7# 1985, 

Man Singh ordered to go to 

Kabul but to suppress the 

Eminhanlnn first; Akbar 
gave him advice. 

Deoember 24, 1565 

Mews pf Man Singh's victory at 

All Maejid, 

February 14, 1566 

Man Singh appointed against 

YusufBal , under the super¬ 
vision of To dorsal • 

Barly March, 1566 

Xodaxmal's satiefhotiom at Man 

Singh's arrangements against Yusuf sal 
and his return to the court. 

March 28, 1586. 


Bhagwant Dae appointed governor 
of Kabul j Illness of Dhaguont 
Dae and the appointment and 
disgrace of Ismail Quli; Ismail Quli 

replaced Man Singh| Man Singh - 

appointed governor of Kabul. ^id of April, 1586, 


1. A.*., Vol. Ill, pp, 473-476, 4G6-467, 492. 
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Mlrna Sulalman cane to Kabul in September 1586, and 
fflcprosoed hie desire to go to the imperial court. Oie Afghans 
under the leadership of Jalal, their leader, had organised 
themselves against the Mughals. ttrder ouch oirounstances a very 
strong force wee required to escort the Mina through the 
Khaibar Pass. Man Singh himself decided to escort the Hires. 

Man Singh’s term as the governor of Kabul use consumed in his 
effort to secure a safe passage for the Mina through the hostile 
region. Zt took him more than four months to get to the east of 
Khaibar Pass. Zt oust have bean a great relief fOr Men Singh to 
have breathed in the plains, east of Khaibar because the 
Rfmahni** put up a strong icaistanoo and fought grim battles. 

At one stage Men Singh’s any was at the brink of annihilation 
but the timely arrival of his brother Madhava 81ngh with the 
contingents of hie father, saved him from disaster. 1 

One does not fail to notice the contradictory attitude 
of modern historians towards tho resistance to the Mughal 
aggression by the Afghans of the north West Pacntler Province 
of Pakiotand and the Siaodias of Meuar. Bven those historians 
who consider the resistance of Sana Pratap as unwise, leave no 
stone unturned in hie praise for his love of freedom and spirit 
of sacrifice, end his 'glorious deeds* with meagre resources, 
against s nighty and resourceful monarch, Akbar. Jalal and his 
Rmoahanin sup. ortero, taking advantage of their hilly retreats 
like Bona Pratap, resisted the equally nighty end resourceful 


1, A.H., Vol.Zll, pp. 510-5H| Vioamuddin, pp. 404-4051 Badaonl, 
ftPt PP* 354-555* 
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Akbar with squally meagre resources but they had receive no 
better names than the *turbulent Tarikle', 'over-rebellious 
Afghans* and the highway robbers. But for hie religious views which 
had alienated the sun is . Jalal callod by his supporters 'king of 
Paahtus* could create more serious problems for Akbar* 

In Marc) 1 , 1507* Man Singh after his removal from the 
governorship of Kabul was directed to destroy the 
completely. In fact Man Singh had been fighting against then for 
the last two years. In spite of their sustaining defeats they 
represented a formidable op, coition to the Mughal rule, Man Singh's 
presence at Jaarud dispersed them. Once the Bouahaniao left 
Jsnrud and its environs* Man Singh felt satisfied and did not try 
to destroy then. Akbar got angry at Man Singh's inaction and 
strongly reprimanded him. On April 16, 1567, he sent a strong 

force under Abdul Muttalib against the by way of 

Bengash and also sent an order to Man Singh, who was at Jaarud, 
to proceed against them via Peshawar and cooperate with Abdul 
Muttalib in their suppression. Man Singh willy nllly had to march 
but he could not put his heart end soul in tho expedition. In 
August, 1567, at Bar Samand the Mughal army, under the command 
of Abdul Muttalib, gave a crushing defeat to the Bouehonlas. 1 


1. A.W., ** 1. ZXZ, pp, 520-521. 




The period of Man Singh*a assignment In Afghanistan and 
the North West Frontier of Pakistan (1969*1567) was a period of 
great strain. Towards the end of 1566, ho seriously fell ill* He 
had to fight even when he was muell. It was during this tenure 
that Man Singh must have learnt that stereotype models of public 
administration could not work with Akbar, and that he had to he 
more Imaginative* His lenient policy towards the Hajputs In 
Heuar in 1576, and repression of the subjects in Afghanistan in 
1566, both were disapproved of by the emperor* 

The Haj puts of Kajputana had been, up to that time, 
generally confined to their place of birth* Kaohhwshas were the 
first to come out in large numbers to serve the Mughal empire in 
the distant lands* The 'exploits* of Man Singh during his tenure 
as governor of Kabul still form the theme of local songs* 1 

The Kaohhwmbas were intimately oonnooted with the problem 
of Kashmir ever since they were appointed to the government of 
Lahore* Shortly after hie aocescion, Sultan Yusuf Shah had to 
flee from che valley on acoomt of tte hostility of hie nobles* 

Ha oama to Sialkot, the laglr of Man Singh, to seek Mughal protec¬ 
tion and aeeietanoe* Man Singh took him to Patehpur to represent 
his oaae before the emperor in January, 1560* Akbar received 
Yusuf Shah with favour and asked Man Singh end the other officers 
of the Punjab to give him military eup ort for the recovery of 
his kingdom* Man Singh organised a force for this purpose end 





1 ');) 

proceeded there* The Kashmiris wanted to avoid a conflict with the 
Mughala and secretly advisee Sultan Yuauf to oome alone and assume 
sovereignty* When tie army reached Sialkot he quietly alipped from 
the oamp end went to Kashmir* Akbar considered it an act of treason 
on the part of Yuauf Shah and sent Aqil Salih to demand hie 
submission* Yusuf Shah was essentially a coward and an unstable 
nan* Be had aeon the strength of the imperial ana and was afraid 
of Akbar* When Aqil Salih come to Srinagar ho readily agreed to 
•end hie younger eon, Haider* to attaad upon the emperor with 
choicest gifts* Aqil Salih returned to Fatehpur with Haider in 
1382* end reported the loyalty of Yusuf Shah* On the recommenda¬ 
tion of Aqil Salih* Shaikh Yaqub Kashmiri was sent to Srinagar 
as Akbar'• ambassador* Haidar was also given leave to join his 
father* Akbar had not approved of Haider's coming to the oourt 
because he was very youag* end summoned Yusuf’S eldest son to 
the court* Yusuf Shah agreed to send hie eldest eon* Yaqub* who 
arrived at Fatehpur on February 9* 1565. 

The death of Hirma Ha kin brought Akbar to the Punjab* 

When he was at Kalsnaur he sent hie envoy to Srinagar to bring 
Yusuf Shah to rmder personal homage* Yaqub got suspicious and 
fled from the imperial camp at Khauaepur* Akbar was alarmed at 
hie escape end modified hie stand by not insisting on Yusuf's 
personal homage but demanded the return of Yaqub* Akbar'e 
envoys sent to Srinagar returned disap minted on December 15* 

1565* Sultan Yusuf Shah had politely declined to come personally 
or dend his eon* Yaqub. 1 


1. A*H.* Ybl* in. pp. 280 * 316-19* 375. 389-390, 450, 469, 474| 
Hisaauddin* Tol* II* p* 756* 
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The annexation of Badakhshan by Abdullah Khan Uebek and the 
annexation of Afghanistan by Akbar brought about a oomplete change 
In the polltloal situation in the north western region of Indo- 
Pak subcontinent. The two mighty rulers and the two great empires 
had oome face to faoe. Akbar considered the ooneolidation md 
oomplete control over the Horth West Frontier region absolutely 
necessary for the security of hie herd-earned empire. He dispatched 
three armies almost simultaneously on December 20, 1365, to bring 
the region under control* Sain Khan Xoka ond several other leaders 
were sent to conquer Swat and Bajaur* Ismail Qull mbs emt to 
Baluchistan and Shaguont Boa was sent to conquer Kashmir* reshape 
Akbar was antioipatLng Abdullah Khan’s intervention in this region* 
He, therefore, hastily sent those armies without making adequate 
preparations and taking neoesuu.it/ precautions* He sent the Kashmir 
expedition at e time whioh was highly disadvantageous to an invad¬ 
ing army* A prolonged war In the bitter winter in Kashmir which 
has a lot of snow, could be disastrous* 

His Kashmir expedition was practically headed by Baja 
JBhagwant Das* It included leaders like Mirra Shahrukh, former ruler 
of Badakshen, Shah Qull Khan M ah ran vho had been with the Baja in 
serves ml other eocp editions, Hadhava Singh, the eon of the Baja, 
and many others* Aminuddin Shan was appointed Bakshl of the army* 
Shaguent Has and hie colleagues were not prepared to risk disaster 
and csa«jUa cautious plan to attack the enemy after the winter was 
over, and to go by Bhlmbar, which had a wide paec to enable a large 
any to orose it without much difficulty, and aleo booause the 

of the neighbourhood of Shlobar were friendly* Akbar 
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who wanted to oreate a lightening effect of hie presmee there 
on hie nei/jhbours, particularly Abdullah Khan Usbak, disapproved 
of their plea and ordered then to proce d immediately via Pakhli 
route which urns, no doubt, difficult to orose but had lees of anow* 
He thought that they could thus surprise the anecy, The Mughal 
contendere had to proceed against their will. When the Mughal azny 
reached Duliyae Pass, about fifty Bile# from Srinagar, they found 
their passage blocked by the Kashmiris. Yueruf, os always, was 
undecided but his nobloc insisted on resiotance tc the Mughal 
eg reeeion on their country, Bhagvant Das and hie conpanlono c 

who had been forced to undertake this arduous taeL could 
foresee the outcome of this expedition. Arrangement for the proper 
maintenance of the line of communication with the base were not 
made nor were there any arrangement for the regular supply of 
stores and provisions. Ehagwant Was was desperately trying to 
terminate this expedition gracefully. He decided to attaok the 
weakest link in the Kashmiri resistance, i.e. their king. He gave 
him promisee and throats. The vaccinating Sultan, unnerved by tha 
throats, betrayed his a ray and secretly cane and joined the Mughal 
oamp. He made a treaty of peaee and agreed to pay personal homage 
to Altibar. Bhagwsnt Dashnsw that this treay was a sham because 
Yusuf had loot control over- hie people end any agreement with him 
would be ineffective in Kashmir. Bor Ehagwont Dac it was faoe 
saving device - a retreat with greed. 

Mien Akbar learnt about the settlement ho highly diaapi roved 
of it and ordered that the country efcould first bo conquered. She 
officers, * willing or wwilling', had to advance. When the Kashmiris 
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fotaid that their leader had deserted them.They elected Husain Khan 
Chak their leader hut noon Xaqub, the eon of Yusuf, joined then, and 
they nade him their leader and put up a stiff resistance. There were 
intermittent fights tor several days In the pass In which the Hughals 
suffered heavily. Madheva Slnjh and Aoinuddln could clear the pass 
with difficulty. Through the influence of Yaqub KaaJmlri, a Mughal 
officer, the ^* Mntr>anT * n of Kama, who were^the Chaghtal origin. Bade 
subnlsslon and promised to allow the worn out imperial army to pass 
thzough their tillages. But, about the same time, the news of 2aln 
Khan Kaka's defeat and the slaughter of several generals of rupte with 
thousands of Mughal soldiers on February 14, 1566, at the hands of the 
Afghans, completely demoralised the Mughal officers who were already 
vnoer great strain on account of tie weather, and the famine conditions 
in the army* in fact, both the sides were at the point of b- oakdoun. 

L V 

under such conditions, a proposal of pesos wao readily accepted by the 
rival leaders. Bhugw&nt has, overlookin' the mandate of conquering the 
eountry first, mads a treaty with the Kashmiris on February 22, 1506. 

[ \ 

Zt use agreed upon hat Sultan Yusuf Shah would be reoognlsed 
as the ruler of Kashmir and he would make a formal submission to the 
emperor by a personal visit. Ehaguant Das .guaranteed safety of his j 
life end honour. It wae further agreed tliat tho Khutba would be 
read in the name of Akbar and the coins would also bs stamped with 
his noma. Zi was also decided that tho income from (a) mint, (b) saffron, 
(c) game and, (&) silk and wool, would be collected by the Mu£ial 
officers viio would take oharge of these departments with immediate 
effect. The ohorgo of saffron, silk and wool was made over to Qalander 
Bog, that of he mint to Khwaja Kizuki md that of the game to Mashari. 
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After concluding the treaty the Mughal army returned with Yusuf Shah* 1 

Ehagwent Dae arrived at the imperial canp at Atak, with hie 
shattered army* He also brought, according to the agreement, Sultan 
Yusuf Shah who appeared before he emperor on March 28, 1986, Akbor 
repudiated the eottlem^akt to which he had accorded hie consent, 2 
aneetod the ruler and handocl hie over to Todanaal. Alcbar hod not 
the slightest hesitation in rei^udieting the settlement end imprlscn- 
ing a ruler whooe safety of life end honour had be«n guaranteed by 
Aniyui-Lfcaara . Baja Bhaguant Dos, the governor of the prestigious 
province of Lahore, the oommander of the Kashmir expedition, hie brother- 
in-law sad the falh er*in-lav of the star of the mansion of sovereignty, 
prince Sultan Saloon, the osneabdar of the highest order holding the 
special privilege of the drum end the standard. 

She utter failure of the two major a^podlticnn ssevt a/Talnst 
the Afghans and for the conquest of Kashmir in the preeence of Mir 
Quroch, the ambassador of Abdullah Khan Uzbek, humbled the pride of 
Akbar* She rising power of Abdullah Khan end the hostility of the 
Afghans in the province of Kabul had oreated a situaticn in which 
Kashmir could not be left under a vaooillating ruler whose loyalty 
was doubtful* Akbar gave precedence to expediency over moral 
scruples. 


1* A*H*, Vol* III. pp. 475,400-01 1 Hiramuddin, Vol. II, pp. 612-615; 

Badaoni, VbX.XI. pp* 34Q, 552; Brij Heroin end 3,B. ShaiTiG, 

A ■Wch,Ch^Uclo, fi .UlH <: ^1 Iftfra, Calcutta, 1957 , 

p, 22* "cl. II, p. 307; Boyasid Bayct, T.-ucrgcr. ai 

we AI-W . Calcutta, 1941, 1941, p. 569. 


2. A.*. Vol. HI, p* 461. 
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Akbar's blatant disregard of Bhagwant Das* commitments to 
Sultan Yusuf shattered hie confluence in bine elf end his Boater* Be 
could never rooover free thle nerve-wrecking chock* though he lived 
three more years after thlo episode but hie political career had cobs 
to a dead end* Baja Bhagvent Doe was etlll in a state of shock when 
hie ap ointmmt as the governor of Afghanistan vacs announced* She 
Baja who had suffered much hiailiation mace c cite In conditions with 
regard to hie authority and power before he could accuse the charge 
of the province. He* also socca to have used some unpleasant langua-e 
in tlile ooaneoti on. 1 In no real cl rcuactrn c os such <2 Canada on the part 
of an officer however greet and important he night be* could provoke 
tii© emperor to take a severe action* Shahbae Khan Mlrbakhrfil was 
thrown, into prison for objecting to hie placcnont behind Mima Khan, 
the son of Seiran Khan* In a formal function, In the 03 .ee of Bhogwant 
Has the emperor adopted a lenient view* pazbaps* because of hi a own 
guilty conscience over the Kashmir affair* Akbcr withdrew the offer 
and appointed Sultan Daniysil to tho gcYOiment of Afghanistan, Bhogwent 
Has soon realised the impropriety of hie demand and 'repented a 
thousand times of what he had sold and apologised and begged fbr 
forgivaceoc** Akber use pleased to reapioint him to he?d the government 
of Kabul* thle drone ee as to have enacted within a few days of hie 
arrival from Kashmir beoeuee he had cone to the court on Maxell 2G* 
and wee givm leave to go to Kabul on April 1* 1506, 

Bhaguent Baa crossed tho Indue and established his oaip in 
Khalrebad where he stayed fbr few weeks to sake silitasy preperetlono 


1* A*H»* Vol.lII, p* 491* Abdul Jhal writoe *0n account of his evil 
star he propounded certain important desires* sac ti e sovereign 
surmising marines; restrained him from going* to Babul* 





because in that hostile region it was impossible to page through 
Khaibor without adequate forces. Some time after April 24 he was 
suddenly taken ill. His condition became so bad that he had to be 
removed to Atak for treatment. She sons!tire Baja still brooded over 
the issue of Sultan Tuouf Shah so such so that he attempted to kill 
himself. Abul Fasl, the offioial historian, has tried to hush up 
the affair by attributing the attempted suicide to insnOity but it did 
not escape the notice of Badaonl who writes that he • In order to 
save his self conduct and sense of honour struck himself with a 
dag^e •« the wound was serious but not fatal. When Akbar learnt about 
it at Lahore he s®t fotr of hie personal ihyeiolans so that tie 
Baja*s friends might select any of them ibr his treatment. Mahadeva 
was selected for this purpose. She Raja took a long tine to recover 
and he was never the sane again. He continued to hold the charge of 
the province of Lahore till his death but the governorship of Lahore 
had rank into Insi&nifioonco because of the emperor's presence there. 1 

When Bhagwant das fell ill at Khairabad, Ismail Quli Khan was 
asked to take charge of the province of Kabul. Like Bhagwant Lac he too 
made esrfca n'd&ianda uhich infuriated the emperor to the extent that 
he ordered hie deportation. Ismail Quli, like Bhagwant Has apologised 
and the order of deportation was withdrawn but the offer of the 
governorship of Kabul was not renewed. He was asked to take charge 
of the chastisement of the Tusufsale from Kan Singh, who was 
appointed governor of Kabul, Madhava Singh, who had an independent 
rank but was aim assisting his father, Ehngwant Has, was asked to 
support Ismail Quli in the suppression of the froodom loving, or in the 
words of official historians of the past and acme of the modem 
writers 'the turbulent* Afghans. Since Bhagwant Has was ill his 
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l 

flie no./o of the birth of & daughter on April 25* 15B6, to 

/ 

hie daughter* Man Bai* who was Married to Saloon vuet have delighted 
Bhagvont Deb* child grew up no Sultan-un-Niea Begun. 1 

/ / • 

^ JlirigviMat Dao came to Lahore after his recovery and looked 
*t%mr tfce Icx-arial harom . In April 1569* Kuhibb All B ohtael (not 
related to Hall Khalifa) '.me given Multan in laglr and Bohtoo vucated 

7 _ 

v by him was assigned to Shajwent Dan* these were very unlucky transfers 

^ r 

/because both of then died before they could take charge of their 
respective 

On April 26* 1569* Akbar gave the charge of Lahore* which was 
the onplt&l of the empire at that time* to ehaguant Das* Tods real and 
Quill Kkrn before he went on a visit to Kashmir and Afghcnletan the 

triumvirate worked very well but in November* 1569* it broke up due 
to the death of todarmal. Itiogwaat Dae attended the orelation of 
Todursaal but wh«i he returned to hie house* he vooitted end had an 
at acfc of stronguaxy, He died after few days on November 14*1569* 

Akbar learnt about his death at Barlkab on November 26* while he was 
returning from Kabul, Akber felt grieved on the death of on old 
companion. He oenfvrrcd the title of Bala and the maneab of 5000 upon 
*>is eldest con* Man Singh* who headed the the government of Bihar 


2ho grertneen of the Xaehhwaha house wae by than firmly 
established. In 1566* Rale Bbagvnmt Dee* Ac .am* Jagannath and Man Siqh 

pooled ircior-tont MslUcPa in the empire . 5 _ 

1»A,N«* Vol.il, p. 495* 

• pp. 525*535. 

• 2J* 

• P* 570* 

• p. 511 
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Btiagwant Das was a man of ordinary calibra but davotad service 
and loyalty and keen political sense helped kin to rise to the highest 
dignities in the empire, For the greater part of hie career hie 
position was that of a companion, he remtlnod attached to 'the 
sad( le-etrap* of the emperor* Between 1962 and 1976, he remained but 
for brief interruptions, with the emperor in thick and thin* He 

r 

accompanied him day in and day out In all hie bat lea, excursions and 
marches, Whether It was his adventure of Paronkh, or tho eie *e of 
Ohittor, or the battle of Saxnal, i/e always find th e faithful Raja by 
hie side* Burin? this period hio rise was slow but steady* During the 
Gujarat expeditions, particularly after the battle of Saxnal, he 
aoquired an important position among the nobles which gpt adight 
setback in the following years on account of his and his eon's successive 
failures against Bane Ira tap* Hs lost the confluarce of his colleagues 
and he wee cent book by Shahbas Khan when the campaign against the 
Rena was in progress* The success of Man Singh and other Kaohhwaha 
princes against Mirsa Hakim improved the position of Ehagwant Dae* 

He became the governor of the Punjab and was promoted to the rank of 
9000* Bhogwent Das did not live in gloxy for long* His mishandling 
of tho Kaanir oxpodiU on brought his military and political career 
to an end, but beoauee of the singular achievement of Kan Singh, the 
rlee of the Kaahhwahao continued unabated* 

Hu single-minded dovotton. to hie mooter, his att empt to 
oomrlt suicide to cave hie self-conduct illustrate an admirable 
pereonulity* He was 'endowed with uprightness, weight of council and 
courage** Be was a man of strong religious conviction. Whan Akbar 
asked. to join his 'Order* of Din llahi he like other Hindu officers 



politely refused. He anc his eon Man Singh built a Jana MacjId at 
labors which was in use till 1650. The author of 2 ^kfalrut-ul-Khawn nir^ 
has paid gloving tributes to Eha want Das and Man Sin^i for their 
public works end their good treatment of the soldi era without discri¬ 
mination on religious ground* 


1* Maria Shabfcart' z*fehl Vol. X* p* 107* 
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Main opposition to the Mughal rule In the eastern provinces 
oame from the Afghans* Munlm Khan and Todarmal had flraly established 
the Mughal authority In Bihar, hut recalcitrant elements were present 
In strength In Bengal while Orissa was completely under the sway 
of the Afghans, ruled by one, Qutb Khan* Hindu samlndara , the 
traditional ruling families were generally friendly towards the 
Mughale hut outrageous demands of the Mughal .laglrdara and governors 
often drove thorn into rebellion. When Man Singh same to Bihar ae * 
governor oomo time in 1588, there waa all quiet on the Bihar front, 
baaed Khan a vary energetic officer had feet tho province in order 
before he left Bihar to take charge of the province of Bengal, 
Important among tho big puninr?A»p of Bihar wore Baja Sangrao Singh 
of Kharagpur, Baja Gajpat of Hajipur and Baja Puranm&l of Oldhaur* 

Shortly after arriving in Patna the Baja ao ms to have 
picked up some pretense for hie attack on the gamlnd;ra » Hie first 
attack wae on Gldhaur* Puraiunal, the Baja, tried to defend the 
fort In vain and at last he wae obliged to ask for protection which 
was gladly grant'd on the receipt of elephants and a large sum of 
money* Puranmal*s daughter was married to Man 81ngh*s brother 
Chander Shan* Man Singh next fell upon peaceful and friendly 
8 angrai. Singh of Kharagpur and took elophants, rarities from him 
also, and returned to Patna* Thereafter, he proceeded towards Gaya 
against Anant Cheros and received a lot of plunder* While Man Singh 
was away Sultan Qull waloaq, the Bengal rebel attacked Pumea and 






i in 

Bajlyur* Jagat Singh * son of Man Singh who vae looking after the 
capital In hie father*• absence, collected the force* of the 
iftglrdarfl and drove the Invaders away and got ouch pleader In the 
process* Valuable part of the plunder wee sent to Akber which was 
received at Lahore In March 1590** 

By the end of 1989 Akbar'e position In the north-west, 
Kashmir, eastern and central India had been firmly established, Ee 
ease back to Lahore in early 159° and started rounding off his 
annexations by sending forces under Khan Khanan to occupy Biluohietan 
and Sind la the vest and In the east the officer of Bmgal end 
Bihar wore asked to aaroh upon Crises In yebiuary 1990 and bring 
it under imperial control, Man Singh took the Jharkand rout# and 
reached Bhagalpur where he waited for 8aeed Khan, the governor of 
Boogal and his forces, there was difference of opinion between the 
two loaders* Based Khan wanted to postpone the expedition till 
after the rains, while Man Singh wanted to attack without loos of 
tine* 1 2 At Jaheoabad, however, the Bengal officers like Phar Khan, 
Baburt-MankalJ, fiai Pair Bee joined him with the ortillexy where they 
eaaped to wait for ether officers and samlnflara . Quplu Khan, the 
ruler of Orlass wae not sitting idle* Ee collected hie forces and 
seat then uncer the command of Bahadur Kuroou, Men Singh sent hie 

1. A*N*, Tel* III, pp* 576-977. 

2* Please compare the attitude of Munim Khan and Baja Tod&rmal with 
those of Breed Khan and Man Singh, It may also be obsexved , 
there might be aoae kind of hostility and rivalry between Based 
Khan and Man Sin^. Only a decide book Man Singh and his father 
ware Based Khan's subordinates in the Punjab. Later Bhagvant Das 
toeease co-governor with the Khan and finally the Khan had to 
vacate Lahore to make room tr Bhagwont Das* 
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son Jagat Singh to moot the Afghans. Jagat Singh was utterly defeated 
by the Afghans and his life was saved with difficulty by Hamir, 
the Baja of Vishnupuri. Cie Afghan attack was a total surprise for 
most of Jagat Singh’s men and they had no choice but to esoape with 
their precious lives. But seme brave Rajputs like Blka Rathod, 

Mohesh Dao and Kazoo Charon stood their grounds and died but not 
before killing Umar Khan, Meoru and the son of Huoayon Qull. Hews 
spread that Jagat Singh was killed which made Han Singh very upset. 

A Co noil of war wae held where the dominant opinion was to to 
postpone the campaign but the Raja declared that 'to retreat was to 
encourage the enemy and give 19 the undertaking' • Ha made prepara¬ 
tions for tie battle but only ten days after the inoldenfc Quitlu 
Khan died and Khvaja laa raised Qntlu's young son, Haseor to the 
throne and opened negotiations with Hon Singh. It was agreed that 
Akbar would be recognised as the ousojin, Khutba would be read and 
coins struck in hie name sad the Afghan wou d be loyal to be Hughala. 
The Afghans also agreed to surrender the temple of Jagannath and the 
adjacent territories which were made khalaa l.e. directly managed 
by the Hug al government. Shis must hove given immense imotional 
satisfaction to Han Gingh. Haseor, the new ruler waited upon Han 
Singh on August 15* 1990 and received weighty councils. In septembr 
Man Singh returned to Patna . 1 

This treaty with the Afghans at a stage when the death of Qutlu 
Khan had made them leadarless was nothing short of retreat. Man 
Singh's father had to make a similar treaty with Yusaf Khan, the 


1. A.K., III, pp, 579-501 i Hlsamuddin, vol. II pp. 420-421-422$ 
Badaoni, Vol. II, p. 385* 
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ruler of Kashmir In wore* circumstances, which had resulted In his 
disgrace and the annulment of the treaty tout in the case of Man 
Singh, the emperor disap,rorlngly approved the treaty* It must not 
he taken as indulgence towards Man Singh* Die need to conquer 
Orissa in 1990 was not as oompeling as the oonqueot of Kashmir in 
1966 on account of the disturbances in the frontier region and the 
annexations of Abdullah Khan Usbek, the nighty ruler of Transoxiana* 

The Afghans respected the treaty as long as the young Nasser 
had the benefit of the advlee of Khwaja Isa, the jbKhLL of his 
father* After his death the Afghans unilaterally repudiated the treaty 
plunde sd the temple of Jagaxmath and attacked Baja Hemir of 
Vishnupurl (Bankura) who was a Mughal ally and had given belter 
to Man Sink's son Jogat Singh in 1990* Man Singh informed the 
emperor end secured the permission to attaok Orissa* Be opened his 
scoond Orissa campaign on November 2, 1991* Much preparations had 
proceeded the March* Men Singh himself took Gang es'with a large 
flotilla of naval boats end the main array consisting of the 
Banaabdara and gamlnda ra of Bihar took the Jharkhand route* See d 
Khan* the governor of Bengal also arrived with more then 19000 
horsemen* The Bengal and Bihar armies made rapid progress till they 
reached Jaleaor* The Afghans strengthened their forts end mobilised 
their armies but at the same time cr aned negotiations with Man 
Bin^i and Based Khah. Again the Mughal eommanders disagreed and 
oould not evolve a oocl on strategy against the enemy* The Mughal 
military campaigns during the reign of Akbar and also afterwards 
suffered from the defect of joint command, the two or three 
commanders hardly ever agreed on a com-on strategy* Even when 
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princes were in command their senior contendere sabotaged the 
eompalgno, Skis explains the prolonged warfare in the Deccan, 

Based Khan kept his army at some distance from the Bihar army end 
inoiatod upon opening a dialogue with the Afghans for a peaceful 
oettiOKiant* Man Singh on the other hand wanted a military solution 
of the problem. When the Afghans discovered that military prepare* 
ticns were in progress in the camp of Kan Singh they also ocme 
forward in battlo array, 

Kan Singh gave hie left to Solak Khan and Farukh Khan, right 
to Bai Ehoj* Raja Seagram Singh and Baqar* the van to his own sons 
Durjan Singh* Sabal Singh and Sujan Singh* rear to Makhsus Khan* 
broil er of Ssood Khan, while he himself remained in the centre, 

Abul lfesl has given a long list of the Afghan leaders who coo. ended 
various sections of the army but it la noteworthy there is not a 
single Hindu on the side of Afghans, The two armies after a few 
days of hesitation engaged themselves in a bitter struggle. The 
oontest was fierce, the Afghan’s fought a desperate battle but in 
the end they lost* Man Singh po: sued the fleeing Afghans for a 
long distance, Afghan resistance was broken in the very first battls. 
Cool and calculating Saeed Khan was hot prepared to play a second 
fiddle and retired from the campaign and want back to his 
province, Bengal* In July 1992 Khutba was read In the none of 
Akbar in Jalooor aid his name was also inscribed on the coins* 

Saeed Khan departed but some of his officers who had worked 
with Man Singh in 1990 campaign like Balm Haukali, Pal Patr Das* 
Dakar Khan, Baqar A sari etc, remained with Man Singh, Victory over 
Afghans and retirement of Saner Saeed Khan Intoxicated Man Singh* 
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Ho attacked the aamlndars for no reason. Ho moved further south and 
defeated the Afghans in several small engagements. Afghans realised 
that the power had slipped from their hands* and they* one after 
the other submitted to the Hughal authority. Man Singh attacked 
the friendly aamindars also. One such attack was on Baja Ham Chandra 
of Khurda who had already sent his son to Man Sin# as a mark of 
submission. Man Singh occupied several of his towns and forts* and 
acquired the loot which oaae with such occupation. Man Singh's 
depredation stopped only after Akbar reprimanded him for his 
excesses and advised him to be kinder. Baja Bam Chond visited Man 
Singh* and a friendship was established between the two. The 
management of the temple of Jegaxmath (Purl) was assigned to the 
rulers of KhurcLa. 1 

After the defeat of the Afghans Man Singh adopted a lenient 

policy towards them* and to reconciliate them* ho ascigned them 

iagirs in sarkar Xhallfabad* auba Bengal. But shortly after they 

left to take charge of their .laglrs . Man Singh revised his decision. 

He took away their lagire and sum oned them to his presence. Abul 
2 

Pa»l considered the change of policy as shortsightedness* Prasad's 
apology for the change of policy is not only Irrational but also 
highly objactionable. He writest 

1 • Man Singh's conquest of Orissa and hie association with the temple 
of Puii occupies a place of pride in the history of Kaohhuahaa. 

The Jaipur Vanahavuil states that Man Singh built a temple for 
the main diety of Jagannath. He killed several thousand Afghans 
and washed his blood stained sword in the sea water at Puxi with 
the result that the sweet sea water became bitter and salt!sh(when 
Baja Bam Chandra of Ayodhla attacked Tanks* sea water was sweet. 



• f* 46 b* 


Baja cf Khuro&a was enrolled as a 
p. 611-619* 615-616| Wisamudcin, 1 


. m a na ab ear of 900* A.N.* Vol.III* 
Vol. ll*p# 420f 


2. A.». Tel. XXI* p. 631* 
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The Kaofahwaha ruler knew very veil the Inherent 
characteristics of the Af^iane* vis, treachery md 
faithleefJieso whenever an opportunity presented 
itoolf, This knowledge was based on hie experiences 
with the Afghans In Kabul and the north-west frontier 
regions of India.» 

Prasad has been very unfair to the Afghans in general* he 
has used the typical phraseology of a Mughal court historian for 
the Afghans who were ss faithful or mffcithful as the Bajputa or 
any other oommunity for that natter* She evil or good character¬ 
istics are not inherent In any race* The Afghans nay taka a serious 
of fates to it* Prasad either has an illogical ap roach or Man Singh 
was a nan with a short memory* According to Prasad's argument Man 
Singh was not aware of the 'inherent characteristics of the 
Afghans* when he allotted them iaaira in Bengal and shortly after¬ 
wards he reoalled to hie memory hie 'experiences with the Afgians of 
Kabul* end cancelled his orders* However* Man Singh's shortsightedness 
and his generally harsh attitude towards the Afghans drove them 
into rebellion* They vent to Bengal and strengthened the opposition 
to Mughal rule there. 

After making arrangements for the administration of Orissa 
Man Singh returned to Bohtas and looked after the affairs of the 
province* Akbar was immensely pleased with the achievement of Man 
Singh and invited him to attend the Hew Tear celebrations of 1994* 

An extraordinary reception was accorded to him at labors* Shahsada 
Baleen who had also been asked earlier to receive his grandmother* 

9 

was ordered to welcome the Baja* Like the victorious Roman general 

1. Prasad* fla* .fiJLIUt P* 80 • 

2* A*9** Vol. ZIZ* p* 649* 





who altered Some in triumph* Man Singh made hie entry in Lahore* By 
this time Man Singh and the Kaflhhwahae generally had risen very high 
in the estimation of the emperor end began to eatoh the imagination 
of hlotorlano* 

She Ranindagft of Bihar* in epite of their wealth and larger 
resources than many of the rulers of Rajasthan* did not enjoy a 
sufficiently high statue to attract the attention of the emperor* 

They were often subject to the whine and highhandedness of the Mughal 
commanders* These a«rJnd*i»a were generally cooperative end they 
more often supported the Mughals than opposed them. Iheir actions 
were largely based upon their own asoearment of the political end 
military situation* Their mutual rivalries also played some role 
in their joining issue with the Mughals. Puronmal of Sldhaur and 
8 engram Singh of Kharagpur had personal enmity. 1 During Hie great 
rebellion of 13BO-62* while Sengram Singh cooperated with Ihe Mughals, 

O 

Puronmal extended support to Hie rebels* Sengram Singh* however* 
supported the Mughals almost consistently* Todaxmal was so happy with 
him that he called him eon* Unless some new information comes to 
light we cannot explain the reasons of Man Singh'a attack over him* 

Men Singh’s attitude towards the ran Indore of Bihar and Orissa* 
particularly towards Se ngra m Sin^h end Ram Chand of Khuxda was harsh. 
Man Sirvh’o tenure as tbs governor of Bihar was/success* It ham 
been mentioned that the ef Bihar were generally cooperative 

but it was during Hie tenure of Man Singh that their military resources 
were harnessed for the expansion of the empire and they proved great 
asoet in the conquest of Orissa,^ 

t# l*V»i tbl* 111* pp* 460"6l» 

2* Ibid.* pp* 315*321* 

3* Ibid** p* 611, 
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wereHan Sink's eons). iaqar Safarohi* Mirsa Muhamad, Baqar Anaarl, 

Mir tjaalm Badakhohi* Yaqub Kashmiri, and Saxmadi are mentioned by 

AbiXL Thai and among me officers of Khussau* Baja Bern Ghand of Khurda* 

HAmmat Singh end Bheo Singh* the sons of Kan Sin^fa, and a large 

ttOBbor of Afghans who had recently submitted to Men Sin^i in Orissa* 

like fiher Khan* Bahadur Kuxah* Salem Khan fttoheni* Sultan Sur* 

Allahabad Lohonl* lea Khan Masuonl* Nurse Koka, Saeed Khan Kendori* 

Naseer Xhon Mlena* Menu Khan Loheni* Taj Khan loheni* Sajaual Khan 

Jeelem and Ulugh Khan lohani are Included In the liet supplied by 

Abul Ihsl.* Orissa was ascined to Khusrau to support the above 

mentioned officers* All the offlcere mentioned above except Jagat 

Singh* Man Singles eldest son* were at the disposal of Man Singh* 

Be deployed the Afghan officers in Orissa and kept the Aagiidara 

of Bengal and all hie eons In Bengal* Jagat Singh* according to the 

Mughal custom of keeping tho eldest son of a oubodar or a commander 

of an expedition at me court, stayed vim Akbar. 2 Soon after hie 

arrival at Sanda* me capital of Bengal* Man Singh sent forces In 

all directions* In a couple of years he recovered large tracts of 

land from laa Khan end suppressed me gamindars ^, Masoom Khan Kabuli* 

me architect of me opposition to me Mughal rule in Bengal died 

on May* 10* 159$* Hie death was a great relief to Man Singh* Men 

Singh mho had me permission to come to me court if he was satis* 

fled vim me lav end order situation In Bengal* earns to Agra^. 

Chronologically me Kachkuaha forces took me campaign in me order 

discussed below. 

1* A.N. * ?ol. Ill* pp. 649-650. 

2. i&d*. *. 724 

5. Daik.pg'v 651-652 . 66e. 711. 714. 716. 724. 755. 

47 l&£.t p. 756. 


5. Ibl3.. p. 757. 
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When Hon Singh roached Tsnda, tho Capital of Bengal, ho founfl 
it highly unsuitable for offensive or defensive ; ullitary or naval 
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op eration on accomt of Jmoving away of the Ganges, Bo selected 
Akmahal, on the Ganges in tho ggggpx of fanda to bo the now capital 
of tho province* Offices end palacee were built and in 1995 Man Singh 
named the oapitel Akbaxnagar and moved there. Soon the town flourished 
and the mint produced copper, silver, and gold coins. 2 


In December 1995* Men Singh opened the campaign against the 
rebel Afghans by an attack on Isa Khan whc uaa the most important 
among the Afghan leaders end was in possession of large track of 
lands in the heart of modem Bangladesh, wiSh Dacca aa his headquarters. 
Qxe Afghans allowed a free passage to the Mughal general and the 
area east of Bxhamputra came in his possession* fixe Ba$r »to strengthen 
the Mughal position built a strong fort In Maymenslngh district of 
Bangladesh and named it Sallngaih.^ 


vixen the main Mughal fbroe, under Man Singh was in Bangladesh * 
Bulaimon and Ksdar Dai, another group of robels drove away the Mughal 
officers from Buana and occupied the fort* In June 1995 Man Sin£x 

AixMOM. •t'jU 

deputed hie ecn ; /io vindicate the Mufhal honour ma£ reoover the fbrt, 
fixe young prince beeeiged the fort and engaged the Af&xons In daily 
ekisoiehea* inaxgan’s star were good, a gun bursted inside the fort 
killing Bulalmcm and wounding Zaldar Roi. After the death of their 
leader, the Afghans vacated the fort and Duxgan Singh occupied it.* 

1* See Journal of Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol* Y, No.7* July 1909* 

2* A*H* 9 Vol* Ill, p* 696; 

Zalom Khan moved the capital to Deooa in 1612* 

5* Ibid* . p. 696, 

4* Ibid*, p* 7t1* 






Taking advantage of Man Singh'e Illness In 1596 Zaa Khan 
and Maeoom Kabuli ths chief Afghan leaders attempted an attack on 
Shoreghnt where Man Singh had gone to spend the rainy season* On 
socomt of the fall In the level of the river their boats could 
not proceed further and they returned from 40 tat of Ghonghet* Man 
Singh sent hie eon Hlamat Singh in their persuit who laid waste 
the^poaeeaaione In Mynenelngh and aoeured much plunder* 1 

Abul lUsl has given a graphic account of tho kingdom of 
Koooh Bihar* Zt had 4000 oavalry* 200*000 lnffcntaxy* 700 elephants 
and 1000 war boats* IV o area was large* spread between Brahaaputra 
in the east* slopes of Himalaya in the north* Ghonghat in Ihe 
south* and Slrhut in the west* Koooh Bihar on aooomt of its 
difficult terrain managed to stay independent throughout the medieval 
period except occasionally acknowledging fbnanl sunenatity of the 
Sultans of G«ur* Suleiman Karani* the ruler of Bangal had attacked 
Koooh Bihar but had to return msuocsseful* However* a civil war 
between tho ruler, Iakehni Noraynn and his nephew BatKunwar who 
olaimed the aaddi for some historical reasons which have been 
explained by Abul ZUcl brought about the submission of Koooh Bihar* 
Patkunwnr sought Zsa Khan's support and Lnkshnl Kenyan begad 
Man Singh to cone to his rescue* Man Singh visited Koooh Bihar* 

Xekchni Kenyan mad# a formal submission and married his sister 
to the Mughal governor,* Alliance with the Mughals brought little 

1* A*H.* Tol* III, p* 714. 

2* Beveridge A*K*, Tol. Ill* aigll#> tr* p* 1066 says that 

says that he gave his daughter to Akbar* Beveridge himself expresses 
doubt on Man Singh marrying a Koooh Princes on aocomt of her 
states* Zt lo very olear from Abul Tool's aocomt that ImkShmt 
Banyan was a prince of tender ago* Ho could not have a daughter 
Old enough for marriage* As to the status of Koooh Bihar* It osy 
be pointed out that the present Boj Mata* wife of late Maharaja 
of Jaipur 1s a Koooh princess and oomoana great respect all over 
Bajaethan. A.K.* Tol* ZZZ* p* 716* 
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relief to lakshml N n royan. Patkunwar invaded and captured all the 
territory except the fort of Koooh Blh; r uhere it’s ruler kept 
hineelf shut, awaiting the reinforcement frota the Mughala. At laet 
Man Singh sent a strong force to help lakshwl Naxuyan, Patkunwar 
fought bravely but was defeated by the Mughale in May 1997* 3he 
submission of Koooh Behar and the defeat of Afghan «- supported 
Patkrawar tr raieeiKaohhwoha prestige . 1 Isa Khan supported by 
Masooa Khan Kabuli ease to the help of Patkunwar to mend his loss 
in the previous year and occupied large tracks of land. Man Singh 
instead of sending a relief force to Koooh Bihar oent a strong force 
to Dacca the scat of lea Khan to oreate a strong diversion under 
the ooanand of hie gallant eon Durban Singh* engagement was 
fierce, Zaa Khan secured a brilliant victory end the M\£hal 
ootraander lay dead on the battle field nod several Mughal soldiers 
were taken prisoner. She death of a young eoa was a great personal 
lose to Men 8 ingh but it did not dishearten him* on the contrary 
his determination to bring an end to Afghan Problem strengthened. 

Be mobilised hie forces but before he oould march f the emissary of 
Isa Khan approached with peace proposal. Cool and calculating as 
Man Singh was* peace proposals ware accepted because a largo number 
of Mughal prisoners were still in the possession of Ise Khan. Ibis 
brings the first phase (1994-99) of Man Singh's governorship of 
Bwgal to an end. Hs already had orders to visit the emperor if he 
felt satisfied that tho security of Bengal was safe. Death of Maeooo 
Kabuli and peace with lea Khan enabled the Baja to leave Bengal * 2 

1* A.H* t Vol. IXI| p« TS4* 

2 . p. 759* 
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Minor Maha Singh gx andeon of Man 8ingh under the guardian 
-ship of Pratap Singh deputed for hla grand-father. She minority of 
the prince encouraged the Afghan and Bengal waa again in flames. 
Ufloan Khan, son of Qutlu Khan - the fomer ruler of Orissa heralded 
the revet this time, defeated Maha Singh* took Mir Abftur fiassok 
Hanouri, the airj&fcflgJL prisoner. Almost the whole province fell to 
the rebels. 1 


Baja Man Singh returned to Bengal in February 1601, dispersed 
the rebels end rescued the air Balshshl. 2 Heart the Raja fell upon 
Kedar Bat* genindar of Sripur (Bangladeeh),defeated hla and forced 
hla to pay tribute. Malta Singh defeated another AJ&inn • Jalal Khan 
in Baida district and aluo ouppr^e ed the rebellion of Qasi Fomin 


in Persia district. Man Singh had little breathing time. Usman, an 
Afghan rebel ocsae west of Brafamputre and drove the Mortal thanadar 
from district IJiawal, without any loss of time Man Singh march od to 
Ehawal end drove away the enemy and recovered the Mughal territory 
and aade Dacca hie headquarters. It ic evident from the acoount 
of that Man Bingh was unable to oruah Afghans who with 

the support of Hindu eaminafirn continue<l to hold the countryside. 
Man SIaJi woo alive to the situation end continued to send one 
force after’ the another in all directions. Baud, the son of late 
Isa Khan, the nn«rmd-nAH become another centre of opposition to 


the Mughal rule. Iso Shan and Kedar lai Joined him* collectd large 
park of artillery and numerous war-bouts. They controlled the river 
Xobhanatl* Man Singh sent so ami forces but Afghans blocked their tray. 


1. A.K., Vol* III* p. 755. 

2. Ibid. , p. 7S4. 
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At last Mon Singh had to come personally to ou/.ervioo the campaign. 
Rider tha ehct/or of bullets and arrows Men Singh crooned the river 
and defeated the Afghans* oe spied their strongholds, and pushed 
then to Sonr.rgoon,* Man Singh returned tc Dacca in July 1502, Kedar 
Bai escaped to Megh country and persuaded the ruler vho was rich 
and resourceful tc invade the Snperlal territories* !hey attacked 
Pasciohani and adjacent districts and drove away Mutual commandera. 

Man Singh sent strong fbroe under Ibrahim Beg Atka* Kaghava Das, 
Aokaran end Dalp-at to check their advance* Oiey defeated the 
enemy, Kedar Bel was taken prieonsr who earn died end the Baja of 
Mo$i returned to hio country* She Imperial officers returned 
victorious In 1603* Men Singh then attended to the aupreealon of 
other Afghan leaders like Isa and Usman who oontlnued to bs a thorn 
in th^ neok of Men SIntfi till he remained there. Man 81 n&i drove 
them from their stronghold, and returned tc- Docoo In 1904. * 2 * 4 

Men Singh's Governorship of Bengal was a period of great 
strain* In spite of his best efforts, Bengal remained as 'turbulent' 
as ever* Re loot many of his oonc during this period* It otuet have been 
a great relief for Man Singh when he was cum. ended to the eourt* Be 
set out fbr Agrn at the first opportunity and reached there in 
August l605v^ He hod undoubtedly become one of the most Important 
nobles by this time. Man Singh received the rank of 7000 and 
6000 paere .* an exof-ptionally high rank. This was indeed the apex 
of hie earner. Sky become the limit of his ambition. Ho aspired the 
role of a kingmaker but his bet on the wrung horse ruined hio military 
career. Jahenglr , however, waa magnanimous towards him* 

1* AVol. Ill, pp. 806, 809 . 

2. Ibid. . pp* 821, S24« 

5. Li+iu . P. 33B, 


4. Ibid t , 9 . 839. 
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Jahangir gave leavo to Man Singh to resume the governorship 
of Bengal,^ which he had boon aduinietes ing for over a decade. Te^ 
apiOoee him further Jahangir presented him with one of hie beat 
ho roes, a grand dreeo of honour and a 3 ewe Hod sword, and to reassure v 

\ 

him of the imperial patronage to hie family and relatives, ho 
granted honours and higher ranks to them. Jagaimath, Madhava Singh, 

Maha Singh, Bhao Singh and Manohar were promoted, 1 2 * * * * Man Singh left 
Agra qftd reached Bengal. Although Jahangir had done his boat to 
alay hio fears yet he did not completely trust Man Singh. When 
Khybrau rebelled in 1606, It waa suspected that he would go to 
him, to Bengal.^ 

/ ■ However, Man Singh had lost hio old vigour and enthusiasm. 

She whole of Bengal was In a state of rebellion but Man Singh did not 
take proper action and the situation In Bengal continued to deteriorate. 

Jl Jahangir on his part did not alack In extending customary greetings 

to Man Singh. Before giving leave to Man Singh, Jahangir had given 

him a oootl|r robe of honour. Ha sent hiu another In 1606 but even 

his formal regard end affection eou d not stir enthusiasm In him 

for the new emperor# Jahangir finding Man Singh ineffective recalled 

4 

him from Bengal. Bile was not an ordinary cose of transfer because 


1. Tueuk, yol. X, pp. 15-16$ Muatmd Khan, I&bjfl. , 

Naval Kishore edition, p. 512. 

2. Tusuk, pp. 16,17#21. 

5* Ibid •. Vol. X, p. 55* 

4* Ibid. . p. 71t Iqbahaama . p. 516. 

™f. *•£• Trlpatbi in hip Ms. 9 . ..fPl-.ff ,(P* 

has written that Man Singh was tranoforod from Bengal to Bihar. 


568 ) 


_ WflU 

Man Singh’s stay at Rohtas for a few months after the termination 
of governorship of Bengal hae created this confusion. Jahangir Qull 
was the governor of Bihar at that time. 
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Man 81ngh uaa not assigned any other job. nils had happened once in the 
past too when he wae recurved from the governorship of Kabul, and was 

i 

asked to suppress the Boushanlae before he was finally transferred to 
Bihar* Oils had annoyed him. Ho stayed in Jamrud for more than A 
months and in spite of the royal o ensure did not actively engage the 
enemy. 1 Similarly Jahangir's order for hie removalfrom Bengal without 
assigning another responsible job to him must have distressed him. Be 
left tho province of Bengal according to tho order but did not eons to 

the oourt as desired by Jahangir, and continued to stay at Bohtas which 

JT 

was his iadr . Man Singh's delay in oomlng to the oourt amounted to 

disobedience but Jahangir ehovod remarkable patience with him. Hs sent 

several orders, one after the other, to recall him to the court. 2 

Men Singh's defiance of the imperial orders ultimately compelled 

Jahangir to take the unpleasant action terminating h h logl r. of Bohtafo 

and assigning it to Kiehvar Khan. Mon Sin^i oould no longer stay at Bohtmy 

end he was obliged to oome to oourt* Bio further stay at Bohtas would 

have amounted to rebellion* Shore is no other explanation for Man 

Singh's prolonged stay at Bohtas except hie desire to stays away from 

Jahangir whom hs did not wish to face. Jahangir continued to try to win 

over the affeotlan of the 'old wolf'# He gave him a horse which was the 

pride of the imperial stable and renewee the matrimonial alliance wit) 

Amber in 1608 by marrying the daughter of Jagat Singh, the eleter of 

Maha Singh.^ This marriage is significant at least in one respect i.e. 

1# See Supra pp. 86-67. 

2# Tucufc, Vol# I, p. 157* 

it P* 142* She horee was east to Akbar by Shah Abbae of Iran, 
jir writes that such a horee had never come to India from 
IraqJ In great affection Akbar had once asked hio son Danlyal to 
ask fpr anything he liked. Danlyal had requested for this horee. 
jehmgir adds that from being presented with this horse the hajn 
was so delighted that if he had given him a kingdom he would not 
have shown such joy. 

Bo^ah, Mlrsa Nathan's, Baharieten-i-Ghtmibl* Vol. I* p, 5. vide 
Prasad, p.123. 
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till 1606 Jahangir had the intention of recognising Maha Singh, son 
of Jagat Singh, as the aueooeoor of Man Singh, 

2n 1606, Jahangir appointed Man Singh to the Doocan axmy, Mon 
Singh, who had independent ooamand at least from 1966, was asked to 
work under Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, There existed a bond of love and 
■Mutual respect between the two, Khan Khanan's ohildren always addreooed 
him as (grandfather), When Man Singh entered the imperial 

service at the age of eleven he was asked to look after and play 
with the child who later beoane the famous Khan Khanan, ^ Mon Singh 
swallowed hie pride and after delaying hla departure for about two 
years, reached the Deocan in 1609. Ha stayed in the Deccan with hie 

o 

well equipped army, Mon Singh wae getting restless on account of 
the arrest of the Mughal thrust in the Deocan, and one day ha asked 
the Khan Khanan about the delay in the oonqueet of the Deocan, The 
Khan replied, *Xou have come book after concluding the affair of 
Usman Afghan in Purab (Bengal), and hava been appointed my subordinate. 
If Z mid the present war quiokly, under what noble shall I be deputed 
to serve?'This was the typical attitude of some of the old noblea 
in the time of Akb&r end Jahangir, and this tendency assumed dangerous 
proportions during the later period, Man Singh's presence was a daad 
weight in the Deocan because of the look of understanding end coopera¬ 
tion among the of fleers* Jahangir had maintained Man Singh'a dignity 
and honour but did not glvo him effective power. Men Singh'a role 
aa a general is insignificant in the Deccan but the author of 


1, BhaMmri, p, 91, 

2. Prasad, pp. 126-129* 


9* Shim Sen, fcig. tr., Bombay,1972, pp. 207* 206, 
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^«ifhimt»ul-Khavn nin f has preserved oome etoriee which reveal that ha 
had plenty of time at hie diapoeal and plenty of money to spend* Man 
Singh lived In great style In the Deccan with the Benar army for about 
four years* Be died a natural death in July 1614 at Kllichpur*^ 


Prasad begins his chapter on the character and personality of 
Man Singh by refuting the olain of Blochmarm that the Baja was fifteen 

' 4 

hundred wives and sixty of them comtltted aatee on his death* On the 
basis of K fl r lh > j v f^h n Vananuftii which is almoot a modern work* and the 
ladies apartments in the palaoes of Asher and Bohtaa* Prasad assarts 
that the Baja had about two dozen wives* Hie VAnammii gives a list 
of twenty one wivee and the palaoes of Amber end Bohtaa have twenty 
four and fifteen ladiee apartments respectively* The number ef these 
apartments osnnot bs regarded as en index of the number of the wlfea 
of the owner of the palace because the harem of s raja or s nobleman 
included his fathsr's wives* sisters and other female relatives* Ihe 
harem of the Mughal emperors had about 9000 ladies who lived at the 
premises but the buildings in the forts of Agra end Delhi and the 
Complex of ratehpur oould not provide brick or stone built aooemmoda- 
tion to all of them* Hie figure of Blochmann which is based upon 

Bay bs highly exaggerated but a large haron of Hindu 
and Muslim nobles was not uncomuon In those days* We may reject the 
evidence of without hesitation on the basis of the list 

of the jfiWhhJfflhn fnnmnrnU to* the evidence Of Zakhiwit^ui.KhAuanin 
which wao written after thirty five years of ths Baja*a death osnnot 


1. Turruk* p t *_148* 170* 183*^219-221* 266| Muatmad Khan* pp«991-952t 


Inst* pp* 189-1871 footer, Early 


2* Prasad* pp* 130-192* 
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be ignored* Bhakkarl writee that at th death of Baja Man Singh sixty 

1 i N 

men and women oomitted aatee * Ho doubt there eould be a large number 

of attendants and concubines among those who oomitted bp. tee but It 

\ 

also indicates the possibility of hie having a large harem > 

\ V 

Man Singh was a typical Hindu polytheist* Prasad has discussed 
his religious beliefs in detail* It may bo added that he showed 
respect to all the gods and godesees and also the Muslim saints* but 

his strong inclination was towards the Hama worship* It is said that 

2 

he recited the name of Bama five thousand times a day* 

Prasad'a account of the personality of Man Singh is more an eulogy 

than an aseeooment* Man Singh waa undoubtedly a good soldier and a 

• 5 \ 

brass warrior* Hie pleasing manners and accommodating nature made 
him popular with his colleagues* His victories in Kabul* Bihar* Orissa 
and Bengal art outstanding examples of hie excellent generalship* But 
he waa not a man of keen Insight and superior judgment like hie 
master* It was on account of the lack of these qualities that he stood 
betrayed and isolated during the euocaacion struggle* 

Prasad has used very valuable information about the condition 
of oommon man during Man Singh's governorship of Bengal* She famous 
fodarmal and his oolleagues in the wasarat department evolved s system 
of flsoal administration which left the peasantry on the mercy of the 
officials who exploited them to the maximum limit* On account of its 
imp;ortcnce* Prasad's account is reproduced! 

1* Bhak k a r l* pp« 111* 

2* Ibid* * p* 110. 
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'Unfortunately I have not coae aoroei any detailed account 
of contemporary writera about the condition of the people 
of Bengal during the governorship of Baja Han Singh that eight 
hare enabled us to judge the administrative capability of the 
Baja* But we find some stray references here end there fron 
Which we oan draw our conclusion. One such oontenporary source 
ie jflVl Kfrflfca n Qumdi In which Boot Mukundram has given a 
description of Bengal during the time of the *aohhwnha Baja, 
the following ie tho liberal rendering of the poet's account* 


*.....In the township of Sallasbad there was an honest Baja 
named Neogy Gcpinath. We lived end tilled lends In Dhamania, 


in his taluk for six or seven generations. All praise to Baja 
Han Singh* the bee to the Lotus foot of Vishnu , the king of 
Osur v Bangs and Utkal • During the rei&i of the above Han Singh 


on account of the cine of the people 9 Muhamhad Sharif got the 
Khilat . Baijada became hie ministar 9 the merohunte and traders 
became alarmed 9 and the regime became the foe of Brahmins and 
Vaianavas. Oiay measured lands* by plaoing ropes on the angular 
sides of the flelds 9 end they measured 15 ontt»h« to e bigha. 

They disregarded the oriee of the r alyata . They came to be the 

cause of death of many people 9 sad they entered uncul tumble 

lands as oultunable. Shay exacted compensation, without 

conferrin any corr e sponding benefits, the ieddam became J«m (death 

Bor every rupee they gave you annas lese 9 while they took 

for themselves as interest one pie per day per rupee. 
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*A khoja, who in hie an^ry moot paid no sort of regard 
to the poverty of the people become Dihid^r ( a Tillage official). 
His anger oould only be appeased by presents of rupees* but 
there was nobody to buy your cow and paddy, 

lhe poem of Poet Hukundram presents a picture of Bengal 

V 

during the tir.o of Bain Man Singh* If we closely study the above 
mentioned aocomt in the light of reforms introduced by Baja 
Todar Mai and Aaaduddaulah between 1575-63 we ehall oome to the 
conclusion that the poet wee not a victim to the alleged 
administration of Baja Man Singh but he was a sufferer of the 
strict enforcement of the revenue lavs of Akbar’e revenue minis- 
tore, lhe new regulations provided for the depreciation of the 
current coins and held Batta as valid* It also enjoined the 
Mughal officers to measure the land strictly and to convert the 
vaate land into arable land* file improved land was to be 
assessed at a higher rate* They forced the poor poet to leave 
the anoeetral home where he and his ancestors had lived happily 
for the last six or seven generations end to go elsewhere, In 
this oiroumstanoe, it is quits natural that Mukiadram should be 
extremely critical and unduly severe about the administration of 
Baja Man Singh who happened to bo the governor of the province 
at that time* It is quits possible that there might be some 
oases of individual hardships or official tyranny on the part 
of the Mughal officers of Bengal* Besides, it has to be 
admitted that there must have been oome looseness In the adminis¬ 
tration when fiajo Man Singh kept himself away from Bengal 
leaving the province in the charge of hie deputy* But the 
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coloured statement of Poet Mulcundrau cannot Justify the con¬ 
clusion that the administration of Baja Man Singh was unsatisfied 
and the people were''happy* On the oontraxy It denotes that the 
official regulations of tho State acre atriotly enforced by 
the officers of the Subah . 

"We get bobo Idea of the economic condition of Bengal 
during the viceroyalty of Baja Mai Singh from the following 
account of £<?rq flu j&Bj&t 

"Iho country le very rich in food stuff* it produces 
espeoially a great quantity of rice ibr v besides the supply 
needed for tho kingdom* ©very year they obtain from It many 
Whip-loads which they Carry to diverse parts of India which are 
lees wall supplied. They also oollect there much ginger* sugar 
end above all grsat quantities of cotton with which they make 
fine doth and other very neat stuffs which are sold all over 
India and even in Portugal*. ..** 

The Mughal stats was instrument of oppression and Men 8ingh 
squally shares tho responsibility for the op res lve system along with 
Todarmal and others* Gold and silver worth millions left by ehahbas Khan 
and tons of silver spent by Men Singh and Khan Khanan on oharltiee end 
patronage of poets and aril aits came through the exploitation of men 
like Mukundreo. Pare du Janie's statement that the province of Bengal 
was rich in agricultural produce doss not necessarily mean that the 
peasantry was prosperous* 


1* Prasad* pp* 199*141* 
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Man Singh kept a well-paid end efficient any* He treated the 
Hindus and Muslima alike. He erected several temples end also built 
a mosque. He arranged for the accommodation for Muslim travellers in 
the moequee and built JuSBOfifiis eo that Muslims could bathe and offer 
prayers. In his military camp the assn could be heard five times a 
day and hie Muslim soldiers performed the noma* in congregation. He 
insisted that his Muslim and Hindu soldiers should say their customary 
prayers and if any of them wae found neglecting hio prayers he was 
dismissed from service. He provided one full meal to the aansabdara 
attached to him end alee to his servants every day. 

Man Singh wae a win of moderate temperament. He was particularly 
indulgent towards his colleagues and had great affection for the Khan 
Khanan and his family. He was very generous to his soldiers and 
servants but was very cruel and inhuman to his amils . 1 

Man Singh shall always be remembered with Akbar for ushering 
a new era in Indian history. 


1. Bhakkarl, pp. 
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Succession in Mughal history was a moment erf high of highest 
excitement and drama* Among the three sons of Akbar, two had died in 
In hie life time* Selects was the eldest eon and was looked upon as 
the heir to the great Mughal empire ever since he saw the light 
of this world in 15&9* Saleem did not conduct himself with dignity and 
often offended his father* In his impatience to sit on the throne of 
Agra he aat the example of the eon rebelling against father* Akbar* 3 
love fbr his beloved and later of his only surviving son wee so 
great that* time and again* he woo forgiven* 


In October 1905* Akbar foil ill* After a few days of his 
illness* then© close to the throne realised that the mighty monarch 
was very close to hie death* Jchcngir's accession would have been 
smooth but for the conspiracy of Khan-i-Asam Hires Aaie Koka 1 * the 


1 * It is obvious from the account of Akbamana that Man Singh had 
nothing to do with the grant of Bengal and Orissa to Saleem* fie 
was occupied in the suppression of the Afghan rebellion when this 
order was issued at Agra* Prasad has reversed the rules of Man Singh 
and Khan Aeem in the issue of sucoession* He considers Man Singh to 
be the chief oonepirator while the sources which he himself has 
olted admit that Man Singh was a silent supporter of the Khan Assam* 
Moreover* Ehusrau* s candidature was already in the air when Man 
Singh reached Agra in August 1605* Akbar himself had promoted this 
ides by organising the elephant fight in which Saleem 1 e elephant 
defeated the elephant of Khusxmu* Akbar*s position was very dear* 
Rs had tremendous affection for his eldest son* After the death 
of Sanlyal in Marsh 1605* Saleem remained the only surviving son of 
the old monarch, Be wanted none but Saleem to succeed him and he 
had* quit* openly on more then one oocasion expressed it* He 
Connived at the candidature of Khuorau only to keep Saleem bound 
to him* 

l.V** Vol. Ill* pp* 921, 851* 
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foster brother of Akbar, and Hen Singh, both of than being mansabdars 
of unusually high rank of of 7000 eat , the doyen of Mughal nobility 
end perhaps the rioheet and contending highest prestige,to supersede 
Sal sod by his eon Khusrau*, who woe only seventeen. They, being the 
noet powerful sen in the fbrt, thought that they oould carry the day 
without difficulty. Their plan was simple,to arrest the unsuspecting 
heir apparent when he cane to offer hie respects to his father and 
to do away with another potential oandidate Xhurram, younger brother 
of Hhusrmu who was attending upon the siok nonaroh. They had planted 
sou© people to make an end of the child prince when he cane out of 
the imperial chamber. Obey further sealed the gates of the fort by 
aoelgnlng then to * their* non. Hathlapol and Akberl Daxwasa wore 
to be looked after by Kan Singh himself and the Khlearl Oats was 
assigned to Shaikh Farid Bukhari. 2 

Saloon* s distress knew no bounds whan Zisul Mulk Qisvani 
who had escaped from the fort with great difficulty reported the 
state of affairs inside the fbrt and warned him not to visit the 
dying monarch. In fact there was a rumour that Khusxuu had been 
installed on the throne in the fort. There waa no choice for Beleem 
but to eeoape to Allahabad where he had a large number of loyal 
friends. But he wanted his younger eon to come from the fbrt. Bo sent 
several people to fetoh him but the young prince refused to leave 


1. ivhuerau was the eon-in-law of Khan-l-Asam and nephew of Man Singh. 

2. Kloalah Asad Beg, British Museum, Or. 1996 1 Khwcnln . 

Khafi Khan * JSbsS* ▼»!. n. 
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hie dying Shah Baba . Saleeo had to ta-e a risk and aant Khurram'e 
mother, Jagat Go sain to fetch him. Sven she could not aake him leave 
the Shah Baba . This la how the future emperor Shah Jahan was saved 
from the men of Man Singh and Asia Koka who were waiting for him to 
oome out. Having no hope from any quarter, Balaam planned to oolleot 
the boats to proceed towards Allahabad. 


failure of the conspiracy to arrest Saleem did act deter 
Man 81ngh mod Khan-i-Asam. Relying on their pretige and perhaps on the 
qualities of their candidate they oonvaied a meeting of the rubles 
present In the fbrt. they impressed upon them that the emperor him* 
self did not approve of Galeem, whose overlndulgenoe in wine end 
women were well known. On the other hand hie son, Xhusrau was well 
mannered, congenial and friendly. But to the great surprise of the 
two grsndeeo the nobles remained unimpressed by their eloquence. 

Based Khan Chaghta 1 who was a hhazjsad of long standing stood up end 


1. Prasad*e account of the political hobnob at the crltioal time of 
Akbar's fetal lllnese is very intersting but it looks the insight of 
a researcher. Ho has used Khvat of * a trails tha which Is undoubtedly 
the only reliable Rajput so-roe for Akbor's period. Prasad has also 
quoted at length from Jahangir* a Memoirs translated into Shglish by 
David Prloe. without realising that it is a fabrication. Bmr i th 
writes about lt*s worthlessness *(it) does not deserve to be 
considered ss an authority, fiie translation was made from a single 
defective manuscript of an edition of the Memoirs, obviously 
garbled and interpolated. Many of the statements are incredible, end 
numbers have been exaggerated throughout. *Xhe book should not be 
quoted for any purpose, but should be simply Ignored as being 
misleading*. On the basis of this fhbrlootod work, Prasad has accused 
Jahangir of * exaggeration* and *self praiset. In hie typical sty la 
Prasad has paraded the art dances of the .-fe iai of Asad Beg, the Khvat 
q£ .rtalsottia . Be laet's ‘frasiro of the Great Ho,n»l end the fabri¬ 
cated KWolrfl of Jahangir without any at ompi towards the sifting of 
the information, the author of the Kh.vat . whose accounts arc other¬ 
wise reliable, mistook 8aeed Khan Choate to 8aiyyefl Ahmad Barha. 

Our friatid Dr. Prasad, without realising that the aforeeald Barha 
had died a long time ago built hie story round a non-existent person. 


(continued next page) 
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declaring his opposition to their proposal left Hie meeting and 
mi Hi him vast away other members too, leering the two dsyans 
bewildered* She ’old wolves' as they were called by Jahangir than 
resorted to high handed taotioa. They aimed the guns of the fort 
st the house of Prince Saloon which was outside the fort on the 
river bank and took steps to take possession of treasury and 
armoury • the key to power* they did not know that greater surprise 
awaited them* 

At that moment there were three centres of hectic political 
activity* (1) Residence of Seleem where preparations were in 
progress for escape to Allahabad, (2) Residence of Khan-I-Asan 
where Man Singh end Khusrmu were planning their line of station, end 
(?) Residence of Shaikh Ihrld Bukhari where pro-8eleem nobles had 
assembled to counter the moves of Khan-i-Aesm* 


( foot-note of pra-page) 

It was Based Khan Chaghta who openly and vehemently opposed the 
moves of the Khan-i-A*am end Man Singh, Saeed Khan Choghta insisted 
that o son could not succeed to the throne in the lifetime of his 
father* He referred to Cheghtal laws to support his view* If Prasad 
had tried to look back into the history of the last two deoades* 
he oould not have misled the rivalry between Man Singh and Saeed 
Khan* Mm Singh's first posting in a province was in 1976 and he, along 
with his father* was placed under Saeed Khan who was the governor 
of Lahore* The Kachhwahao soon became powerful and Man Singh's 
father shared the governorship of labors with Saeed Khan and after 
some time Bhagwent Bass got the full charge of the Punjab while 
Saeed Khan was transferred to Sambhal. Between 1990*9? the relations 
of Man Singh mod Saeed Khan deteriorated during the Oxlsea campaigns* 
Saeed Khan did hie beat to sabotage Man Slngl *s efforts for the 
oonquest of Orissa* The ist*ue of succession was the culmination of 
His estranged relationship between Man Singh and Saeed Khan* The 
two opanlv oonvassed for the rival candidates* Saeed Khan thwarted 
Man Singh's attempt to Install Khusrsu on the throne by sallying 
the rank mod file of the nobility in support of Jahangir* 
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Before Khan-i-A ram oould take possession of the treasury 
and armoury Baja Ban Dae Kachhvaha* at the instance of Shaikh 
Farid Bokhari who was his old friend end companion had already 
placed his b« on those two ’Vintage points. Both the leaders 
did their best to prevail upon Baa Dae to change his loyalty hut 
in vain* he was steadfast in his support fbr Saloon, 1 


1. Modem historians expect Prasad have ignored the role of 
Ban Baa in the succession otruggle* Had Bam Dos exerted In favour 
of Khusssu he could create serious difficulties for the supporters 
of Baleen, the emperor had great confidence in Bam Baa who was 
allowed to stay inside the fort with hie two hundred armed retain ere v 
In foot at the time of this srlsis IfeveutK. only Bam Baa and Shaikh 
Farid Bukhari who had an organised force inside the fort, Prasad, 
as usual, has accepted Be last's account that Baa Das Kashhwaha, 
who was at the head of four to five thousand Bajput cavalry, guarded 
the imperial treasury against the possible attempt of the Khan 
Aram to take it into his pos es ion. Be last’s figure of four to 
five thousand cavalry is wrong because the other sources give the 
figure of 200, Moreover Ban Bae had the rank of 2000 rat cad 200 

M * It is highly unlikely that he could have such a large 
_ry. 


The Xhayat has narrated the dialogue between Kharw-i-Aram and 
Man Singh with Bam Baoo and his assistant Kishsn Singh Panwar which 
are worth recording in a summary. 


Khen-i-Aram demanded the keys of the treasury from Kishan 
Singh Panwar who was guarding it on behalf of Bam Das* Panwar 
politely but firmly refused to oblige him without the orders of 
his uaoter Bam Das* When Bam Das i ctumed*'homo he found Man Singh 
and Xhm-i-Aram waiting for him, Khan-i-Aram demanded of him as to 
why he had posted his men on the treasury* Bam Das replied that 
thirty-five years back the emperor had appointed him to guard the 
palace* Be further claimed that he still hold that charge and thus 
safeguarding the treasury was his sacred duty* The Khan-i-Aram tried 
to ion over Bam Das by suitable promisee but Bam Das remained 
unmoved* On the oontraiy he threatened to close the gates of the 
palaoe for undesired persons* The Khan-i-Aram then demanded the keys 
on behalf the emperor* Bam Das told them that the emperor was 
seriously ill and his orders at such a time when he was not in his 
senoes were not binding on him* Then 1h e Khan said that Khusrau had 
been installed as the new emperor and that they had oomo to demand 
the keys on behalf of the new emperor. Bam Dae objected and said as 
long as the emperor had his last breath there was no question of a 
new emperor* When Man Singh found Baa Das unrelenting he reminded 
Bam Dss as to who he (Man Singh) was and what wonders he oould 
aocomplirfi but Bam Das also reminded him that both of them belonged 
to the seme family and the some blood ran in their veins* Man Singh 


(foot-note oontinued) 
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While Mon Singh and 1*1* Koka were busy at their planning, 
supporters of Saleem had assenbled at the house of Farid Bokharl* 

They occupied the vintage points In the fort and eent for Saleen 
to wait upon the dying enpexor and aeeu&e sovereignty* fi*e tu» <st 
events side Mieem to wait upon tfe& df^ na yewn r end osta«re s ov e r e ignt y* 
She turn of events made Baleen,the one who woe planning to eeoape 
to save his precious life only a few minutes book, the master of 
ho Lives of hie enemies* When Men Singh and 1*1* Koka found the 
tables completely turned, they started making preparations to escape 
to save their heads and skins* Man Singh left the fort with Khuarao 
for his suburban palace* Khan-i-Asam who had Invoice gold and 
silver In his possession requested Man Singh to arrange for the 
transportation of hie treasures as he hod not boon able to arrange 
the same and expressed his desire to go with him to Bengal* file 


(foot-note from pro-page) 

flew In rage and asked him to hold his tongue. Bam Baa remained 

g ollto and discrete and told file Baja that he oould kill Kiw if 
a oo daelred but he could get the keys only after he was deed* 
Man Sln^h oould take nonsense from Baa Das any more, he loot 
patience and drew out his sword* Kiuhan Singh Panwar who was 
listcrJLng the dialogues oaao forward and challenged Man Singh 
In a language which oould hardly be called dignified* Khoa-i-A*am 
finding the situation growing out of hand asked Man Singh to 
leave the palace. 

Khyat of Patalpotha 

The author of ratal KftWtfUfl baa etatad that Man Singh had 
taken two lakh rw.eac l-oa the imperial treasury but oould not 
carry them when he left the fort for hie subarben house* Other 
sources do not agree with Bhokhari. 
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Baja politely refused and made preparations for departure to Bengal 
with Khuorau,Accompanied by a croet -section of nobility, Irani, 
Turani, Hindustani, Rajputs, AXghana etc. Baleen came to the fort 
to pay his respect to his dying father, Akbar grew week day by day 
during his illness but he never lost senoes. The tussle between his 
son end grandson Bust hare tormented his soul, Bhalkhu*s (Baleen's) 
arrival Bust have delighted hie heart. He got his turbjn placed on 
his head end his dagger girded round his waist and thus Baleen was 
formally reoognlsed as the new emperor who took the none of 
Huruddln Muhammad Jahangir, 1 


Khan and Mir Bnkahi . 
It is also 


1, Men Singh and Khan-i-A«*» overestimated their strength and 

popularity, with the result that they lost the game. Similarly, 
Prasad hod underestimated the strength of the supporters of 
8 q1sgki, Co writes, * Raja Man Singh had a faithful army at his 
command but he was so broken-hearted on account of the failures 
of his plans that he did not like to seek a solution in the 
whirlpool of blood** This is not nn objective oases os ent of the 
situation, Man Singh and the Khen-i-Arsan had burnt their boats by 
their intrigues and later, by opmly opposing Baleen, Man Singh 
and Khan-i-A*am had left no atone unturned to gain their 
objeetive and thaw oould resort to war if they oould hope for 
even a minimal chance of a suoceos. It booaao known to then 
that not only the rank and file of the emfre but also sone 
yropi-Vahay like Based Khan Gheghta, Qulij 
uhaJkh Paidd Bukhari were on the side of Baleen, 
clear that at no stage did Akbar agree to Khusrau's candidature 
and in the absence of the emperor's approval any military 
douenotiatlon by the Khsn-l-Aaam and Man Singh would have amounted 
to rebellion. Men Singh waa a pragmatio military leader. He 
would have oertainly struck at the proper time if he had the 
strength to do so with sure ohanoe of suecaas* Man Singh had very 
alia chances of success against the powerful combination of 
almost all the ethnic groups of Mughal nobility Who supported 
Balsam* On the aside of Saleeo several names, like Based Khan 
Ghaghta, Shaikh Farid Bukhari, Qulij Khan, Malik Khair, Muatmad 
Khan, Mixva Sharif, Buknuddin Rohilla, the Soadat-i-Barha, Rai 
8*1 Darbari, Ram Baa Kaohl waha end Klahen Singh Panwar can be 
listed but on the aide of Khuorau only the names of the Khan-i- 
Arac and Man Singh are mentioned. It la thus obvious that Mat 
Singh waa not in a position to take a military stand against 
8*leem and hia supporters. 
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Jahangir was greatly purturbed to loam that Nan Singh was 
planning to leave for Bengal with Sultan Khusrau. In far away Bengal 
Khusrau could become a centre of oonopiraoiee and rebellions, Man 
Singh 9 a brother who vae on the aide of Jahangir was sent to pursuade 
the Baja to desist from taking the drastic end risky step which 
could ruin him and Khusrau too, Han Singh begad forgiveness for 
himself and for the prince end requested for a royal promise that 
so harm would befall Khusrau, Jahangir solemnly promised safety of 
Khusrau and the restoration of the governorship of Bangladesh and 
also the of Man Singi, She next day Nan Singh brought Khusrau 

to the court where he was kindly received and Man Singh was given leave 
to go back to hie pxovinoe - Bengal, 1 


Most of the modem text-book writers including scholars of 
eminence like ZU?« Trlpathi 2 and Beni Prasad^, and of oourss 
the Pakistani historians represent the succession issue, at the 
death of Akbar as one between Islamic orthodoxy and Akbar*s libralism, 
Jahangir representing orthodoxy, fills view is a result of uncritical 
acceptance of P,U, Janie's statement that a group of nobility agreed 
to support Jahangir's candidature if he promised to defmd Islam and 
forego revmge on Khuarau*e supporters. 3 ihe promoters of Shaikh 


Bioalah Aond Beg , British Museum MS, Or, 1996, ff» 20a. 29a,29b, 
30n? RhajS raon, ttMitaitfiftb ui hujbab . ?ol, I, pp, 233-234| Kurul 
Hnq, *uMatul Wr Sdu British Muslim, MS, ff, 240*2491 7T. t, 

Vo 1.1, pp* 61-831 Be Tact, .Btoira 
1 by Hoy land and Banerji, p. 1711 , 

of Jfeiepotha vide Prasad, pp. 111*118, 

2, R.P. Tripethi, &fl.e .jflft .feU St i P* 236. 

3, Be Janie, vol. Ill, pp, 138*139* 
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Ahmad Serhlndi as the chant ion of Islam during the Pakistan movement 
strengthened this belief tor obvious reaeone* 1 * 3 On the basis of 
maktubftt of Shaikh Ahmad Saxhandi addressed to various nobles 
notably to Shaikh Farid Bukhari* the Ki,|» Baffin! they suggest that 


there vies a lirtea of powerful nobles who had some kind of connection 
with the Siaikh and who were keen to bring an aid to Akbar'e heresy. 


In one of the letters Akbar is depicted as the obstructor to ths 
kingdom of Islam and Jahangir as Bad«h*-i-l<ii/« * Even the murder of 
of Abul Phsl is given an ideological base. 


Any sensible person vho had followed the lifestyle of 
Jahangir from his early childhood till hie accession would not fail 
that he was mrtremely unorthodox though inconsistent in his views* 
Bs had neither the depth nor tbs fbreaight of his father but he eon 
safely bo called a poorer version of his father* Re took no step 
after the assiaaption of sovereignty which oould suggest that he 
reversed the policies of hie father* On closer scrutiny we find 
that the anchor of Rajputs in the imperial service increased during 
his reign* In the very first year the rise was by 22*6 per cent 
and by the end of his reign their strength almost doubted, 5 Akbar 
had er rolled the Rajput manaabdars from a few well known furl lies. 


1* Shaikh Ikreic* Rudkl-Kauoar * • Jahangir's ooceeein sounded the 
death knell of Akbare heresy* 


2* fiaxhindl* Kaktubat, Vol* 1* Ho. 47 

3. Reftujat AU Khan* Kachhwahaa Ifader , 


:• p* 201* 
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Jahangir gave to the rularc of Himachal, Jsmu end other 

regions aleo which la examined in detail in the following chapter, 
nationalisation of Bajput w^manho under Jahangir' • She fundamental 
principle of Akbar'a public public administration and state policy 
l.e. Sulh Kul waa adopted end Implemented by Jahangir, like Akbar 
he area continued the initiation of ohelaa . H.P. Trlpathl and Beni 
Praead have dieoueeed in detail some inoonel otenolee like the expul- 
sion of Jains from Gujarat, the imprisonment of Guru Arjua etc. 
wh-oh X need not repeat. 

It app eared that Shaikh Ahmad Saahindi waa very font of 
writing letters. like a uutka addict he believed that come noble 
night take his notioe and might seouro for him a piece among tho 
select people end hie desire to servo Islam frou a position of 
power might cove true. But alae, none of tho grandees of the Mughal 
Court took his notice and all his letterc remained unanswered and 
perhaps inroad by tho addressees. Ehnifch Abend wrote lottero to 
sevei'al^noblee including Shaikh Farid Bukhari end Khan-i-A-sia 
Mir*e A-i^ Xoka. Both those notice were logdero of opposite camps 
- BUkhnri supporting Jahangir and Khan-l-A-am supporting Khuerau. If 
religion was tho lsuue it oould be prosuned that most of the Hindu 
notice would aide with Kbucrau but the fnots were to the contrary. 

Man Singh was tho only person of clgnlflcenoe on the olds of Khusrau 
while the rest of Rajputs were cither neutral or on the soldo of 
Jahangir. Prominent among the Rajput supporters of Jahangir vers 
Baja Bam Dae K&chhv&ha, Baja Bal Sal Daztoari and Kiehan Singh Fanvar. 1 


1. Khayat of Patepatha. 






The main le ue at the time of Alcbnr'e death was the two 
nobles - Khan-i-A^am and Had Singh to continue their hold over the 
new emperor, supported the candidature of Khusrau who was the eon-in- 
lav of the former and nephew of the latter* Such nobles who were 
green with envy on account of unprecedented rise of the two doyens 
end were opposed to their domination got together, mobilised the 
nobles of their view-point from amongst the Sada&t of Baiba, the 
Ruhillas, the Rajputs, the Iranis and the Turania, who thuavied all 
attempts of the Khusrau*a supporters to secure the accession of 
Jahangir in their self interest* 1 


1* Jahangir as already stated was not a man of firm convictions 
like hie ihthar* Hie eccasj^iotvil diversions from hie father"a 
policies have diverse reasons on eaoh occasion bux it never was 
wider the influence of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi or men like Shaikh 
Farid Bukhari* In fact Jahangir was auspiolous of Bukhari* 

Vobles who helped him in his accession* though oocoandod respect, 
hardly ever enjoyed the confidence of the emperor* It muirt also 
be noted that Sheikh Ahnad Sirhindi was a victim of Jahangir's 
divine arrogance and he was sent to the Owalior prison* 


Also esot 


1* Krfan Habib, 



2* A*J* Qaisar 


• jLflkfflSte’.fl Ay.jBVtoA ft# 
pjrtfaQtea .R^agj^.oiu Mi> 






5*Rafaqat All Khan, 


ta of Jnhnru-ly and Boi .,ut IfiOS-lfilA- 








CHABXbH T 


in m, wbbiai, ^aviou 1526-1627 

A b XOOtt/vt'H 1C Aii blUDI 

The deployment of the <£aohhwah?e sod other Bajpute 
in the Hu^ial military campaigns «nu for the auaJLnistr i t ion 
of the provinces went e long way in the asking of modem 
India, Han bingh *lone had worload in the enow oovered hills 
of Afghanistan,^ along the Indue in the hilly North West 
Frontier province of rekletan. From his Jagir in bialkot 
he managed the affaire of Kashmir, He governed, beside Kabul, 
the provinose of Bihar and Bengal. He fought several battles 
with Isa Khan in modern Bangle Bash and with the rulers of 
Assam. He led military campaigns la Hsjaethan ,Qujar*t and 
lids'# Towards the end of his oareer he warn also sent to the 
Beoaan. blmilerly other Keohhweha leaders like Askar an, 
Jagnnnath, Madhowa bingh, Bhagwant Baa a to worked in the 
length and breadth of the great Indian bub-Contlnent which 
is now divided into Sovexh^n countries - Afghanistan, Batistan 
India and Bangle Bash* Hera follows biographical accounts of 
the Kaohhwahaa except those of Bharthmall, bhagwant Baa and 
Han bingh whose lives and achievements have bean examined in 
the preoeding ohspters. 

ABHAX BAH 

Abhay Bern was the eldest son of A&ayraj, eon of 
Bhagwan Baa, son of bharrtmall. He w*e killed along with hie 
brothers Bijay Bam and bhiam Bern in the oourtyard of the 
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diwm-i-aen in the fort of Agra on 28th beoenber 1605. 

Jahangir haa described the inoident in hie neaoira an follows* 

"The unlucky ones who bora the names of Abhay dan* 
hi jay dm and thyen dm, ware exceedingly immoderate* 

Motwithstending V at the aforesaid Abhay dsa had dona improper 
Cdisproportionsoj t sots* X had winked at hie faults* Whan 
at this stags it was represented to ae that this wretoh was 
daeirous of diapatohing his wives sad ohiluren without leave 
to hie own country* and afterwards of hiaself running away 
to the danc (Anar bingh)* who ie not loyal to this (Jahangir**) 
family* I referred to hen i>as ana other dsjput nobles* end 
said to then that if any one of then would beoone the security 
for then« 1 would oonfirn the rank and Jnalr of these wretches 
and passing over their offenoea would forgive then* In 
consequence of their excessive turbulsnoe and had disposition 
no one beoana security* 1 told the Anlr-ul-unnra that as no 
one would be bouno for then* they must be handed over the 
ehsrga of one of the servants of the Court until seourity was 
forthcoming* The gave then over the to Ibrahin 

Khan Kalcar and bhahnawaa Khan* When these wished to disarm 
these fooliah people* they refused* and* not observing the 
dues of good manner* began* together with their servants* to 
quarrel and fight. The Anlr-ulvunara reported the oirounstancee 
to me* and I ordered then to be punished according to their 
deads•" 
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Jahangir further gives the detai.lt> of the skirmish 
in which *11 the three brothers were killed and remarks, 

" these people (&ohhv> has) had bean treats a kindly ana 
educated by ay revered father, 1 carried the same benevolence 
to them.” 

?roa the above passage of the memoirs the following 
oca safely be eonoluded that (i) Abhay Km had offended 
Jahangir in sons way not long ago, (11) e* a punishment his 
rank ano isglr were resused, (111) he along with his brother 
was waiting for an opportunity to esoaps end seek asylum with 
Amar oingh* and (iv) on the day when this inaidant occurred 
no Bajput noble oaas forward to stand their seourity. 

She nature of Abhay Kan's offenoe ooula not be determined 
but there had always been a eeotlon of the Kaohhwahas who resented 
disproportionate rise of a oerv in emotion of their family 
to high position. In 1360, Moh^n,~ur Das and Xiloksi, nephews 
of Bharahmali, were Killed when they defied imperial authority, 
Abhay Ws offenoe seems to be an expression of euoh reeentomnt. 
It Is very surprising that no Kajput noble oeme forward to stand 
their security although some of the leaning ^aohhwchas nobles 
were present Agra on that day. They included Keja Jagcnnath 
brother of hie fgrandfather. Ksja Han lingh'e opposition to 
Jahangir's sooession to the throne had plaoed the JCaohhwchaa 


in a very delicate situation* binoe the incident took plaoe 
only two aonthe after ^thaagir'i accession, nobody dared stand 
their security* 1 

A1AIRAJ 

A*hay»aj wee the eon of Bhagwan Bee, the brother of 
kaje Bhagwan t Baa* He waa among the personal attendants of 
the emperor and easms to have never been posted in the 
provinces* He omrried out oooaelonel duties of a eaaawal 
and was 'distinguished for discretion among the Kaohhw*hae'« 

In 1600, ha want to the Beocoi with Akber* tfrora Aeirg’rh 
Akbar sent him to prince Baaiyal to deliver a special message* 
Akhayrej oame baok from Ahm&dn&gar with the ladiee of 
tfismaulmulk whom the fr in.ee had sent to the emperor* 2 He died 
suddenly on Mar oh 23* 1601 in the Beeoan*^ 

Jahangir* and Jfaisi barhinai help us in identifying 
the father of Jkhayraj* Bhaguant Bps and Bhagwen Baa were 
brothers but Blooharnn and Beveridge have not distinguished 
between the two whioh has caused considerable misunderstand¬ 
ing* deporting eoout the sone of Arfhayraj, Jahangir writee 


t* Tusuk, Vol* 1, pp*29-30 
2* Ail* Vol* ili, p. 776* 
3. Ibid, p* 766 
4* Tusuk, Vol*i, p* 29* 
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that they were "the soas of Akheyraj* son of Bhagvcn Dae* the 
paternal uncle of Raja Man aingh”* It Is thus evident that 
AkhayncJ wee a nephew of Bhagwant Das* /cisi ->arhindi oalls 
him by the none of Btnki Hal and further adds that he was a ^rondoon 
of Bharafcmall end a cousin of Men dingh*** It is quite possible 
that Akhayraj was also oalled Bonki H»:i because his father was 
know as Benka end his descendants as Bankawat*^ 

ARJUH dlHQH 

He was one of the younger sons of Raja Men dlngh* 

He is listed eoong the f-mlm of 50C fat in the Ain?* He served 

Q 

under his father in Bihar and Bengal • 

RAJA AiflCARH 

He was the younger son of Prithviraj* In 1547* he killed 
his brother Raton Bingh to ooqui re the gaddi. of Aaber for hinself 
but his elder brother Bharehaall effected a coup do etat end 
deprived him of the g addi after a few days* Hajl Khan* the 
Afghen governor of Alwor and Mevut* brought about a reconciliation 
betwe n the two brothers end as a oaupensation fob the loas of 
Aaber* Aektan was awarded the territory of tlarwar which remained 


$* Beveridge* Akboxnaau* Vol* iii* p* 1170* n*3* 

6 * Kachhwaha Vwsawali* f* 331 see Bhagvcn Das* 

7* Blochnenn* Ain-»i-Akbari* Vol* i* Delhi 1975* p* 545* 

8 * A*N* y Vol* iii* p* 611 . In the list of Men dingh'o 

sene who participated in the conquest of Orieua* 

Abul Peal has mentioned the xumo of dujon dingh wich 
seems to be a mistake for Arjun dingh* 





In his ft oily for a long tine aa a samindari independent of 

*mb or* After the reoonoillation the two brothers worked In 
ealty. In 1562* when duju, hio nephew 9 secured the intervention 
of Mirsa dharofuddin In the affaire of Anber 9 Agkarn upheld the 
oaoee of Bhamhnall and ae a re cult 9 hod to hand over hia eon 
HaJ Singh to the Hirsa aa hostage* 1 when Bhogvcnt Das Joined the 
imperial oervloe in 1562, Aokaxn also made hia submission but 
he oume into limelight much later* In 1577 9 dodi n Khan woe 
appointed commander of the expedition against Madhukar 9 the ruler 
Of Qrcha* Aakaxn woo aleo appointed to that army* »adi& Khcn*e 
army faced inn imber able difficulties on the way aad finally 9 
when it reached 0roho 9 Madhukar gave them a tought time* She 
Mughal army suffered heavy losses but ultimately the Hi^hals, 
an account of their better discipline and strength secured victory* 
Madhukar submitted by personally appearing before the emperor 
at fibers in Mey 9 1578* Askam tnd dediq Khm aleo came to fihera 
with Madhukar* Bhagvcat Das £nd Man Jlngh had aleo arrived there 
only e few weeks earlier. The Kachhwaha leaders did not stay 
together for long* flhngwent Dee wA Men blngh stayed back 
in the Punjab while Askam iocompenied the emperor to Patehpur* 

While fiadiq Khan, his colleague in the Madhukar expedition 
went book to Chanderi cad Harvar, *elkaxn continued to stay 
at the court* 


1* doe fiharahmall* 

2* A*** 9 Vol f iii f p$>. 229*250,261 Prof* -shirbadi Lai 

Cop* oit* 9 p* 521) has placed the event in May 1577 9 

which is obviously wrong* 





In 1579* the Bihar office: a revolted and soon the revolt 
acquired Very serious dimensions* 'debar deputed a large force 
against then* This force included Baja Aekum end Bai Lonkaxn 
among the Kaohhvahas# and several other leaders like Xodaxnal and 
Shaikh Jtarid Bukhari* Baja Askaxn remained in the east with Xodaxnal* 
He aeene to have returned with Xodaxnal to join the emperor in the 
Pmjab in 1501 1 * 3 * In 1563# aone administrative reforms were undoi-taken 
end Askaxn was appointed in the coaaittee which was to look after 
the property of the deceased persons end was held responsible for its 

p 

conveyence to the heirs* In March 1505 Askaxn was given a renk 
of 1000 ss$. ,f * the sene year Asia Koka was posted in Malwa end 
Askaxn was directed to assist hie 4 . In December 150$# two governors 
were appointed to each sub a. Baja Askaxn end shaikh Ibraim were 
appointed governors of the sub a of Agra*^ It appears that Askaxn 
never took charge of the province and continued to serve in the auba 
of Malwa* He was again sent against Mcdhukar under shihabuddin Ahnad 
Khan in 1567# and it was on the request of Askaxn end logmen# the 
a amindsr of Dhendhira in Malwa# that shlhabuddin agreed to withdrew 
the eompaijpi against him. Madhukar# suspicious as over# again e so aped 
from the Mughal oamp* Xhe Mughal array did not pursue him and returned 
for want of provisions*^ Askaxn who nust have bean fairly old by then# 


1* a*N, Vol*# iii pp* 287#307#372* Baja ^skaxn# son of Baja 

Prithiviraj# must not be confused* as Beveridge has done in 
the index of Akbaxnena# with another person of the stne nemo 
who served under the Kaohhvahas in Kibul (Akbaxnema Vol# ate 
iiifP*353)« end in Bengsl (Ibid# p* 821)# and under 2aln Khen 
Koka in Swat and Bajaur (Ibid# p* 475) 

2* A*H* Vol* iii# p. 404* 

3. Ibid, p* 457. 

4* Ibid# p* 664 * 

5* Ibid# p* 511* 

6» Ibid# p* 526* 
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vat perhaps relieved from active service end was recalled to the 
court* In 1592* his son tioverdhsn was killed in a fatally feud* Akbur 
visited the house of Askaxn for condolence*) 1 * 3 * 2he year of his death 

2 

is not known* Askem end hie, son Raj Singh, bore the title of raja * 
BALARAM 

He was a nephew of Baja Bhugwtnt Dao* Like his kinonen 
he was in the service of the enperor* He, for some unknown reasons 
annoyed the enperor* akbur, out of regard for the Kachhwohas, did not 
punish him but smt him to Hun Singh, who woo the governor of Bihar 
at that tine, under the charge of an elephant driver, Misrl* <-n 
Pebrurary 22, 1992, while they were at Benares £* lores, in a state of 
in tonic ut ion, abused Hieri tnd the letter, in retaliation, killed 
bin end left hie corpse unattended and went off ? 

BALBHABBA 

Hie identity is difficult to establish he se ns to have 
belonged to the tfeoikhewat branch of the Kaohhwahas* 4 He served in 
the Punjab in 1578* Hie son Uoha rebelled against the Mughal authority 
and was killed by Daetaa Khen.^ Balbhadra Kuchhwaha who served under 
Jehmgir and Shuhjahcn is, however, a different person.^ 


1* AM'UV, p* 606* 

2* Ibid, p* 779* 

3. A*l„ Vol, ill, p* 609, 

4* He must not be confused with a Brahman of the sene none* 
U>ld* p* 90* 

9* dee Tllokoi and Bhagwmt Due* 

6* Bhakkari, Vol, 1* p* 99* 
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BHAUWaH DaS 

He vuo the younger- brother ox’ iihugvcnt Das 1 . Ho was also 
known as Banka* m d perhaps to distinguish hia fro® Bhagwdit Dae 
Abdul A’asl has referred to him as Hunk. a* His descendants were known 
as Benkawat Kechhwahau. 2 He could not rise Like his uncles and brothers 
to higher dignities* He served with Hen Blngh in the axny of Murad 
in 1581 •** He seems to have dies soon a fter* Hie Ain has listed him 
aaong the officers of 400 set** His son Akhayruj was >‘kber*s 
personal atcendent* 

Him RAJA BHAO oINGH 

He was one of the younger sens of Han Ingh. He wua 
assigned ulurt, with aone of his brothers* to prince Khusrau in 1594* 
but he served under hio father who was the otal lq of the prin-e^* 


1 * Satya rrakash* Maharaja Bharaaa l end Bha gvtnt Das end 

their n^^nmn ylth the H u hi Court .X.H.C.* p. 192| 
Xusuk-iWahtcgirl* Rogers and Beveridge* Delhi* 1968* 

Vol» i* p. 29* 

2* Kachhwi.hu Yensavail f* 35b * 

3. A*l* Yol. iU* p. 326. 

4» Diochnsnn* op. oit.* p. 355* Hy young colleague In&yat 

auldi thinks that Banna was used for Akhyar&j* his son* 
Abdul Jfesl* op* MfX oit* p. 353* also lent support to 
this view by aentionlng Banka and Bhagwan Das as two 
dlfierent persons* There nuat be stronger grounds to 
reject the evidence of Yensawali referred above* fihagvta 
Das of Akbamana (Yol t iii* p* 353) nay not be Hhagwan Dos 
Kaohhwuhe* 

5# A*V** Vol iii* p* 6501 Ghahnawas* Vol* iii* p* 360* 
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He also served under aaleea In his early youth. 1 2 * 4 * 6 7 8 9 In 1605* he was 

o 

given a aenea b o£ 1000 sat and 200 awor. Jahangir ooneldered him 
the noot capable or Men olngh'e sons. He rt;isod his rmk to 1900 
za% J which was again increased to 2000 sat end 1000 awar in 1606^. 
In July 1614* when Man aingh died* Jahangir, overlooking the olaino 
of Mahe aingh, granted the title o£ Miras Raja end tlka for the 
gcddJL or Amber to Hhao SJngjh. He also increased his mensab to 
4000 sat end 5000 over end gave him leave to go oaiber Jor a period 
or two aantho.^ He cane book to the court alter a iev uontha 
end ordered his annual girts to the eopeisr in March 1615.^ 

Alter some time he was allowed to go back to «mber^* Bhao >inji 
continued to etay at his wotn end in 1616 Jahangir sent a jewelled 
tnrben to him to show his aTieotion lor him. ' In 1617 on the 
ocoaslon or the New Year oelebratlon Bhao ^ingh otne to the oourt 
end reoelved an increase or 1000 in his sat maljab^. Thus within 


1. Yusuk, Vol *±t, i* p« 266, Vol. 11, 218*19. 

2. A«N # , Vol. ill., p. 857. 

5* Yusuk, Vol, i, pp. 24*140. 

4. Ibid., p. 266. 

5* Ibid., p. 292. 

6. Ibid., p. 297. 

7. Yusuk, Vol. i, p. 529. 

8. Ibid., p. 572. 

9. Ibid., p. 594. 
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three Tears of hie father's death he became a aensabdar of 9000 gat . 

In Ootober 1617* while Jahangir vae at Mandu* Dhao Singh gave him a 
pQflhktifth of some jewels end jewelled objects und rupees one thousand 
as nasr. 1 bhuo oingh regular It offered gifts to the emperor, 

Jehengir sent ions hie offerings an the oeoasian of the How Year In 
Maroh 1619^ also* Ehao aingh was allowed to 3 tuy at the court or 
at his watn* but in 1619 Jahangir gave hist a horse and dress of 
honour* end ordered him to jo to the becotxi to support it's onay,' 5 
fihuo slngh m ads preparation* for the beocan army nd went to the be coon 
where he died in December 1621* Jahangir was very fand of him* 

He writes about his death in his meaoirsi 

"from erases of wine-drinking he had beooac very weak 
and low* suddenly a feintness oiaae over him* However 
much the physicians tried remedies for him and burnt 
aoiTB on the top of him head* he did not cane to his 
sansesi for s night end a day he lay without perception 
end died the next day* Two wives und eight concubines 
burnt themselves in the fire of fidelity for him* 

Jagut Singh* his elder brother* end Maha Singh* his 
nephew* had spent the coin of their lives In the vine* 
business* and the aforesaid* not taking warning from them* 
sold sweet life for bitter fluid* He was of a very good 
disposition end sedate* from the d<ya X was a prince 
he was constantly in my service and by the blessing of 
my education had reached the high rank of 5000 •" 


t* Tuiofcf Vol* il* p* 81* 

2* Ibid* p* 106* 

3 . 


Ibid* pp. 210-19. 
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Ehup&t wco the son ©f ^hxjrUonvi-11* He joined the imperial 
service with hie lather* fie cocooptmled ^kfcar in the first uujarat 
expedition* In December 1572* when * fcbor wee c; raping et Berodc 
he was sent tow undo Jurat against the Mlraas as tan odvtnoe force* 
fie was soon recalled because It was lenxnt that the Mlrsss had 
left Jurat ted were in the vloinlty of Jamal* bbup&t returned 
end joined *Jribar at Jamal on beoenber 23* 1572* When Attar attacked 
the Mlrsas the sene evening* bhupat woo the fir at to rush upon 
the eneny* He fought brttrely end loot his life at the opening 
of the battle** 

Bhupat's death wue e great oalenity far the Zaehhwahas 
end the emperor also shared the grief of the Losa of his brother** 
in-law* Ignoring the ouaton of the he.en Akbor allowed his wife* 
who was bhupat's sister* to join the ftally at this aonent of 
grief at Anber* 2 

Akbar a\x t have felt satisfied for avenging the death of 
Bhuput by spearing to death his assassinator Jhah Mad ad *sai 
before the first anniversary of his doath*^ 

BUAT BAM See ABiUX RAM 


1# AOr.* Vol* 111* pp* 14*151 Badaonl* VoL* 11* p* 142 1 
Blsaauddin* 7ol* 11* p* 579* 

Tol* 111** p* 34* 

Ibid* p* 59« 


3 . 
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chakdrabhah 

He served under his brother Men Jlngh* In the beginning 
of 1590, Furcnnol, the Raja of tiidhaur, a powerful sealndcr of 
Bihar, nade a formal submission to t he Mughale by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Chtndrabhra*^ Like many other Kaohhvahas 
he could not rise in status endwca not given even a nanscb of 
200, 1 2 * * A long list of the Kachhwuha princes who lived during the 
reign of Akbor end Jahangir cun be made fora the Rajput sources but 
all of then did not nuke a nark ;nd they have passed unnoticed 
by the court historians* 

GHAXBASAL 

He was the son of Madhova Jlngh* He served under Mm olngh 
In Bengal* Hs beoone a noble of high rank under Jahangir* 5 6 

JMRJAH 3IIGH 

Re was the son of Men Singh* He lived with his father end 
played a significant role in the conquest of Orissa in 1592** 

He also served wider his father in Bengal* In 1593*96 he disting* 
ulahed himself by his conquest of Kokruyc und Buena* 5 teeth 
In 1397 the yount warrior died in aotlan in Bengal/* 

DUiijAN KACHHWAHA 

He was a confidential eervent of ^kbur* He died in 1594*^ 

} 

1, Abdul Jtosi, op* oit*, Vol* ill, p# 576* 

2* 2he A|n has mnes of all the officers above the rank of 

200 but it does not give his name in the lint of nensabdaro * 

3* A*M*, Vol* 111, p* &11§ fi*0* Vol# ill, p* 322* 

4* A*H*, Vol, 1 11, pp* 611, 612* 

3* Ibid, pp* 696, 611* 

6 , Ibid, p* 733. 

7* Ibid, p* 652* 







DA2MAH* dee Baa Das Kachhwuhu* 


BAJA GIBDHaR DAi> 

i 

Amcmo the Lunge nuaber of the oone and grtadcans of 
Bel Bel Durburi, Gixdhnr attained fuse* Bui del Durbari had 
divided hie s asindur l caaong hie eeven cone* According to the 
Xeally accounte (1) Girdhrr becose tb< chief and ^ot the priced 
veto oX Khradele end Bewueu* hie descendants were know as 
Glrdharjol Kif (li) Led Khen vhooe descend ante were celled Led Kheni 
got the saalndarl oX K nhacharyawes f (ill) Dehurej whose descendants 
were celled Behujcni got Udaipur| (iv) Tunnel Kao whose descendants 
were also called Bahujuni got Kausllf (v) i rrahurun whose descendants 
vers culled larshuren Bote got Bait (vi) Her Ran whose descendants 
were know as Bar Ban Bota got Mandri, end (vll) Taj Khan's 
descendantu were Known as Tajkhcnis* Many ox* the descendants oX 
Bui Hal gave up imperial service end bectnc ordinary cultivators*^ 

Glrdhur served in the Deccan during the rei^n o£ Akbor 
tad Jahangir. In 1615 he had a r.nk of 800 sat tad 800 swar> 
Glrdhar's progress was painXully slovf after three sore years of 
service he got an incre .se oX 200 in the sat nmoab tad after 
another thre j yearsf earned a raise of 200 in sat and 100 in avar 
rcalcs* Thus in 1621 he Usd a renk of 1200 sat end 900 s/vur* 2 


Jvala ochai, Wlqquuyc Rajpoot taa* Vol* 1. Agra* 1079, p*665* 

T ur . uk , Vol, 1, p* 299, Vol* ii, pp# 4V45, 209) 

▲*l*» Vol* ill, p* 807* 


1 . 

2 * 
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la 1627 Uirdhar cane from the Deocun and waited upon the emperor* 
Jehiagir wee pleased with hie service a in the Deco cat he lac roused 
hie neaa b to SOOO net end 1900 swar* end honoured him with a dreoo 
of honou r tad title of raia end oent hin back to the Deccun. 

But olas#these honoure cane too late* He vac killed by the rioters 
in the oime year* In the Decetn Olrdher wee attached to the torceo 
of prince Barwea tad Hahabet Khtn« who were cent against dhehjehea* 

t 

They were at Burhsnpur at the tine of the ghastly murder of the 
Bale* 


the circuaotmcto of Wirdhar’s death are very revealing* 

A big riot could take place In a military township on a small issue* 
Jahangir has narrated the incident in detail* Xha fiajput sources 
also support the otozy* On aocouit of its importance for the study 
of social tad military history the story is reproduced in the 
words of JJ ahcoiglrt 

M At this time a report ouae from ^qidat Khm* 
iiakhahi of the Deecn, containing the news 
of Baja 01rdher*e having been killed* 2he 
partioult re of this event are that one of 
the brothers of dayyld Kabir Be rha f who was 
an attendant of ay fortmate son shah £urwla f gave 
his sword to brighten tad put an the wheel 
(to sharpen) to a cutler who had a shop close to 
the house of Baja Glrdhar* the next day when 
he oene to fetch his sword 9 a conversation 


1 * 


Tirade* Vol* ii« p* 292/ 






took place ua to tie charge of the work, end 
the people of the Bayyld struck the cutler 
acne blows with o stick* The Baja's people in 
supporting him used their whips an then* 

By chance two or three young Gayylde of Baxfea had lodging 

in that neighbourhood and hearing of this 

disturbance, went to the aasiatenoe of the 

aforesaid Gayyld* The fire of strife was 

lighted, aid a fight took place between the 

dayylds (Ad Rajputs, ending in an encounter 

which arrows end swords* Gayyid Kabir, 

becoming aware of this, ocme to assist with 

thirty or forty horsemen, end at this time 

Raja Glrdhar, with a body of Rajputs end 

his easts people, according to the custom 

of Hindus, were siting barebodied End eating 

their food* Beoomlng aware of the earning 

•f S&yyid Kabir end the violence of the 

Sayyids, he brought his men inside the house 

and firmly oloeed the door* She Goyyldo, 

setting fire to door, forced their way inside 

aid the fight went to suoh a length that 

Baja Glrdhar and twenty six of his servants 

were killed and forty others were wovndsd* 

Pour of the buyyide were also killed, After 
Raja Glrdhar was killed, Geyyld Kabir took 
the horses out of his stable to his own 
house and returned* Xhe Rajput officers, 
when informed of the slaying of Raja Glrdhar, 
ome on horse back in great numbers £roa 
their houses, and all the Baxha Sayyids cuae 
to the aid of dayyld Kabir* They assembled 
in the plain outelde the eitadel, and the fire 
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of trouble end calamity Increased* end it 
nearly one to e great disturb once* 

Mehebet Khtn* beino Informed of it* 
Immediately mounted end went there end 
bringing the Aayylds into the citadel* 
end soothing the Rajputs in a meaner 
suitable to the oecaaion* took come of their 
ohlefaen with him end went to tho house 
of Xhen *lca which waa near there* He 
soothed then down in a proper way* end 
promised end be©me a security for an 
Inquiry into the natter* When the news 
reached the p~rinc« he also went to the 
quarter of Xhen Along end soothed them with 
words appropriate to the state of affairs 
and sent the Rajputs to their own houses* 
Hast day Mohobor Xhen went to t ho house of 
Raja Girdhur* condoled end sympathised with 
his sons end having contrived to get hold 
of aayyid Xubir put him into confinement* 

As the Rajputs would not be consoled 
without his being put to death* after a few 
days he exeouled him." 1 


1 . 


Xusuk* Vol. il pp. 232-2341 Jevalu oshai* Vol. 1* 

B * 645-666 * According to the ii&jput version he was 
lied while taking a bath in the river* Jemma* 

(toe of his companions went to u cutler to get his 
sword sharpened, a Musalxatn crocked a joke on him end then 
placed a burning coal in his tuxtom. Xhe Rajput bore the 
insult with patience but when his sword was ready hs 
choped off the offender's neck with the sene sword* 

2he victim belonged to a noble of the empire* She noble 
attached Girdhar* the Raja of Khendele who waa taking 
e bath and killed him along with his companions* 

Rajput version is substantially correct exoept 
the place of murder end the origin of quarrel* 
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GOVEBBHAH 

Goverdhm was the son of Baja Asknxn. Ho stayed with 
his father* Goverdhen*s death minds the ayes al Arab where 
the ftedly feud a end tribal wars lasted for gene ration* 
Goverdhsn's father was responsible for the death of Hatan olngh 
In 1547* After forty live years of this incident Goverdhun was 
killed by Karan* a deocundent of Hatun uingh to satisfy his 
grudge against Askam* in Oijply Maroh* 1592.* 

Perhaps Goverdhun did not enjoy on independent nanoab * 
HZMMAX uINGH 

He was the son of Han Singh* He served with his father 
in Afghanistan. In 1906* he assisted his father in esoorting 
Miras Sulalnca* the ex»ruler of B&dukhshen through the Xhaibar 
pass* 2 

He continued to serve under his father in Bihar end Bengal. 

In 1994* when Hen Singh took over the charge of the aufea of 
Bengal he sent forces in several directions to restore peace 
in the province* a strong force* under the coonand of 
Hianat ulngh* was sent to Buena* Hinast Jlngh occupied Buena but* 


1 * 

2 * 


A*i*i Vol® lit * p. 6o6* 
Ibid* p* 919* 




without Baking proper arrmgenent for its security, ease book to 
his father at Xanda* and as a result of his negligence Buena 
was again occupied by the -fghtns. 1 In 1596# he led an attach 
an Masoon Khea Kabuli tnd defeated hia neur sundarbana* 

He died young In 1997* of diarrhoea, *bdl J?asl says that he was 
distinguished for courage end nemageoent.** It is surprising 
that his nene does not find place among the waiato&L ra in the 
lists of the Ain end the Xabaqat . Blochnmn considers that 
Ain’s scket Singhs Ho* 542* should be read as Hinmat Singh because 
Sak&t Singh has also been mentioned at No* 256** Bloohaenn 
probrbly missed the information in ^Mbainanc that Mm Singh 
Daxbnri had a eon whooc mse was also Bakst Singh*^ Ain's 
Ho* 542 should bs re ad as Bakat Blngh* 

XBHAR BAS 

Hs was the son of Hoi Lonkora* He served with his 
father under Akbar*^ 


1* a*H** Vol. iii* pp* 667* 711* 

2* Ibid* p* 714* 

5* Ibid* pp* 714* 721* 

4* Bhocbamn, p* 545* 

5* a*K* 9 Vol* iii* p* 555* 

6 . 


Bhakkori* Vol. i* p* 219* 
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BAJA JAGANHAIB 

Jagmneth wee the eon of Bhorahmnll. Be too was handed 
ewer ae hostage to Hlree ^h&refuddin Husain in 1562,! Hie active 
service with the Mughale began with the Gujarat campaigns end 
Mm Singh'e visit to Udaipur (1572-73) 2 * In June 1576* he parti¬ 
cipated in the bottle of Haldlgh&ti under the commend of his 
nephew* Mm ^Ingh. In the initial etojgc or the but le the 
Mughal army almost sustained defeat f the Rajputs headed by Lonk&xn* 
'the lord of Smbhar'* 'fled like a flock of cheep* but Mm Singh 
and the Gniyyeds of B&rha stood like a rock against the heavy 
onslaught of the Rmo* Jugannath too stood firm* and distinguished 
himself by killing Ran Das* con of Jainul* the famous defender 
of Chitter* She contemporary writers agree that Jagennath fought 
without regard to his life and on one occasion* was almost killed*^ 

In 1576-77* Akbar himself one to Mewar md launched a campaign 
against the Rma* Jagmnath was also with the mperor on this 
occasion and le woa pouted at Udaipur* He se as to have left 
Mewar with the emperor** In 1578* |kbar allotted Jugirs to some 
of the Xeohbwahas in the P^unjab* Jegmnath and his brother* 
Bbagwmt Baa and other Rajputs were presented with robes of 
honour end were given leave to go t o the Puijab*^ 


1* 1«B*§ Vol* JLi* pp* 156—57* 

2* Ibid, Vol* iii.* pp* 34* 49* 

3. A*B. t Vol. ill pp. 167* 174* 175. 
4* Nisamuddin* Vol* ii* p* 496* 

5* A*B # * Vol. iii* p* 362* 
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Jagcmnath acrv od with Rhigvunt Das for a long time* During the 
crisis of 1500-02# he seaved In the Punjab end also oecompanied 
prinoc Murad In the Kabul oampalga* When Akbar returned to 

m 

Petehpur la 1581# Jegtainath stayed back In the Punjab#^ 

Sana i retap took full advantage of Akbur'a preoccupation 
with the eastern rebellion end the Invasion of Mires Hekla# and 
he reoocupied his lost districts* After the oppression of the 
eastern rebellion Akbar# once again# turned his attention 
towards Mover In 1564# end deputed Jaginn&th to restore Mughal 
Prestige In that area# It was for the first tine that Akbar 
gave independent conmtnd to Jagmnath# He begin the Hewer 
campaign with great enthusiasm but the Rena avoided an open 
conflict with him# While Jegaxmath was In the western defiles 
of Newer# the Reno attacked the Mughal occupied territory of 
Mandoig&xh# In September 1585# Jag&nneth attacked the Hcn&'e 
hldeou t but the Rena got timely Information end slipped away# 
Jegennath plundered the Reno's house# (If there was any thing 
to plunder there) • She hide end seek vithou t any active engage¬ 
ment continued for eons more months end ultimately Jagcnnuth 
returned to Ajmer# Akbar'e deep Involvement In the western 
part of his empire again gave a respite to the Ran a. Jegmnath 
was recalled to serve In the Dinjab again* ^ 

1. AMtifop* 372* 

2# A*H«# Yol ill# pp# 440# 4^8• It is slgnifiocnt to 

note that ail the colleagues of Jagannath In the 

Mevar campaign were Muslims* 
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Xu Decembor 1386, Akbar appointed two governors for 
each subn. Jagunnath and Bel Durga were appointed governors 
of Ajmer.* Jogennath* a governorship o£ the ouba o£ Ajmer was 
nominal because only a few months after hie appointment he was 
recalled to the Punjab. In Aguet 1587* ^aaim Khan, the conqueror 
of Kashmir, requested the emperor for e transfer, .debar sent 
Hires Yusuf Khcn to take Charge of Kashmir which was still far 
from quiet, Jagozmath was also sent with Hires Yusuf Khan but 
the latter left the former at the foot of the hills to 
guard the pasoeo, Yusuf Khan, by his lenient attitude, 
restored peso# in Kashmir and gave leave to Waoia Khcn to join 
the emperor md since he did not require military reinforcement, 
he secretly bud# farewell to Jtgunnath.* On December 31, 1587, 

Atebt r appointed Aain Khcn Koka against the ^fghtno of feat end 
Bajaur. Jagmnath who hod returned from Kashmir also joined the 
forces of the Koku*^ She Koka end Jogcnnath entered Bajaur 
through a secret pass but they could not catch Jalal, the religious 
t&d political leader of the Afghms, The Koka cantered the dwellings 
of the Afghans in the hills while Jogcaneth kept & watch over 
the plains. Having subjugated Bajaur, the Koka proceeded to 
attack feat in Qotober 1586. Jagenn&th again accompanied the 
Koka for the feat oumpal&u* By his energetic campaigns the 
Koke established peace In Swat end sent back some of the officers 
to the court, then at Lahore, Jagennath also seems to have come 
to Lahore* Xn A^pril 1589, *kbor visited Kashmir, Jegoanath 

1. A-N.JM-W*? p, 511* 

2, Ibid, p. 523* 

3* Ibid, p, 526. 

4* Ibid, p. 332* 
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accompanied the emperor In his Kashmir visit* Jegarmath 
kept dose to the emperor 2 end vaa allotted the house of vtera 
Beg * 5 


hi September 1391* Murad was assigned Halva as his 
jegir end degennath was one of the several Important officers 
who aooonpanted him* The assignment of Malwa to Murad mas 
a prelude to the conquest of the Becccn* The j agir of Jagcnnath 
seats to have been transferred from the Punjab to Malwa* Whan 
Mured reached Halva the samindar s of the cube* exeoept Madhukar, 
cane and paid homage to him* After great persuetlon Madhukar 
sent his grind son to the Mughal oomp* He met the prince near 
Harwar* Murad insisted that Madhukar should appear before him 
personally* Madhukar finally yielded end come to pay his respects* 
when he arrived near the oeap he requested that 1 snail v»li and 
dagannath should take him wdsr their oharge* The prince 
granted his request end sent officers to bring him* Ienail Wuli 
vent to fetch Madhukar but dagannath abstained* Madhukar, out 
of fear, fled Into his safe defiles* Murad got angry at the 
attitude of dagennuth and ordered that ho end Ismail Wuli sacks 
should go In pursuit md bring Medhukar back, and In ease he 
refused to come they were asked to punish him* tilnee these 


1* A»I»| Vol* iii, p* 530* 

2* Ibid, p* 342* 

3* Ibid, p* 349* 






officers did not trust Mured* a intention they refused to obey 
hie orders* Mured was determined to punish Hn d hu k a r and he 
personally led the oaupaign against him* Madhukar was obliged 
to make peace with the prince end sent his eons* Ban Ghoad end 
Ban jit* to him* Mured placed then in th e charge of Jagennath* 
While Madhukar* e sons were In the oisip* Murad broke cm agreement 
with a samindar* It frightened Ren * hemd end he* poasibly with 
the connivmce of Jagannath escaped from the canp , 1 Murad 
attacked Oxcha but vaa obliged to withdraw on account of Akbar'a 
intervention* Jogannath’e behaviour in this connection must bo 
viewed in the background of *kbar*s treatment of Yusuf Shah* 
the ruler of Kashmir. Murad* it appears* was surromded by sons 
unscrupulous persons w h ic h had created distrust eaong sons of 
the old officers* Jagcnnath would not repeat the tragie mistake 
of his brother* Bhagwcnt has* who had guaranteed the safety of 
life and honour to Yusuf dhoh* end *kber without regard to 
Bhagwcnt has* pledge* had imprisoned Yusuf dheh* Moreover* 
Jagcnnath did not agree with the policy of agression in Malwa 
and he defied the orders of the prince an the strength of hie 
conviction of the oorreotneso of his action* end his connections 
at the royal court* He seems to have stayed in the auba of 
Malwa till he wao sent with Mured for the conquest of Abnadnagar* 


1 * 


Ibid* pp* Go 4-605* 
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Jag anna th continued to aei-ve under prince Murad in the 
Deecen* In 1592, he was active in the conquest of Berar end 
worked with the great leaders of war like the Khan Khanen^BaJa 
All, the ruler of Khmdeah, Mirsa ohahrukh and uhahbas Khan 
against Ahmadnagar.^ She Deccan affair did not progress on account 
of dissensions among the Mughal officers* In February, 1997, 
the DeocjEn states pooled their resources to arrest the Mughal 
thrust* Murad also organised a laiy army under dhahrukh Mirsa 
end the Khan Khenen* A great battle took place at Ashti* 

The battle lasted two days end ultimately the Mughals were 
viotoriouse In the initial stage of the battle the Deocaai 
attack was so powerful that mmy of tie Mughal soldiers 
* lost the foot of courage* * Abdul Pasl credits the Rajputs with 
singular valour* He says "Jagannath with some men, end Red 
Duxga end Raj Singh and other Rajput leaders, drew their 
rein end kept their ground"• The Kachhwahas played a eignifleant 
role in the Deooen* 4 * It was a long time since Jogannath oame 
to t he Deccan* He had not visited his home for a tulirtx 
long time* He took leave from the prince end visited his home* 

In July 1598, he came to wait upon the emperor who was still 
in the Pm jab* Since he had come to the court without permission 
he was debarred from appearing in the durbar but on account of 
hie simplicity he was pardoned and the Interview was granted• ** 


1. A*I*, Vol* ill, p* 703* 

2* Ibid, p» 719* 

3. A*N*, Vol* ill, p. 743. 
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While Jegennath was in the north, his son, Jagrup, continued to 
serve in the Deccan cmyj Jag&nn&th came back to Deccan to 
re sine hio duty after sone tine* In 1601, Jagennath who held 

P 

the rank of 4000 zat was raised to the highest aaasab of 5000 
zat\ fhus in 1601, two Kaohhvaha leaders i.e. Han ain^i and 
Jagcnnath had the lofty rank of 5000, a great distinction indeed* 

The fort of Rsnthambhore was under the charge of 
Jagexmeth* When /debar returned to the north after the conquest 
of Asirgorh nd intended to visit the fort on his return journey 
Jagcnnath was specially called Junta Buzhanpur to host the emperor 
at the fort. In dune 1601, he oam« and joined the camp of the 
emperor and took him to the fort tad gave him a large pgahkaoh.. 
When Akfear left Rentthembhore, Raja Jagiinnath want back to 
Docofm.* 

Jagannath served under his brother, Bhcgwant Das, till 
1584* After 1504, he was given independent assignments* He is 
one of the few Kachhwahas who were assigned duties other than 
military jobs* In 1595* the oare of the armoury tnd the 
looking after of the roads were make over to him, and to 


1. AH VMUu, p. 759. 

2* Wizemuddin, Vol, ii, p, 668* 

3. A.N.j p. 786* It is very strange that the author of 

4ak hIratul—Khwemin places him among the mcneobdara of 
30^0* Bo litlid a awtu tameab of 3000 during^he rei^gi 
of Jahangir* 

A.N., Vol* iii, p. 793* 


4 * 
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WuliJ Khan end Lonkam. 1 He had acquired the complete trust of 
the enperox’. In 1603, Kaiqubod, the oan of Mlrse Hakim, was 
handed over to Jagonnath to be kept into the dungeon of Ran- 
thcrabhore.^ A kb am ana accuses Kelqubad of excessive drinking 
end committing evil deeds but It Is oforioua that he was imprisoned 
for political considerations and & trustworthy men like Jegcnnath 
was needed to keep a watch over him* 

Jahangir confirmed Jagann&th's rank of 5000 zat ^ and 
appointed him to the Hewer expedition which was being commanded 
by Asaf Khan* On account of Khuerau* s revolt a truce was made 
with Ran a iimar Singh. She main army returned to Agra but 
Jagennath was lefft there to keep a watch over Me war. He could 
not stay there for long. He was sent against Ral Singh* but 
the Ral submitted and was pardonedIn 1609* Jahangir sent 
Jagonnath and his aon ( aider the command of Parwes to the 

c 

Deccan. His highest rank was 5000 sat and 3000 awar . 

Jegcnnath died in the Deccan in 1609 J 


404. 

2. Ibid, p. 825. 

3. Tusuk, Vol. 1, p. 1o. 

4. Ibid, p. 74. 

5. Ibid, pp. 76, 148. 

6. Ibid, p. 156. 


7. Rhlemal Daaji, Vlr Vlnod, p. 253* 
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JAGA1‘ SINGH 

He w&s the eldest eon of Men Singh, In 1865* Miras 
Hakim, the half brother of Abhor and the ruler of Afghan isttn, 
died* Men Singh occupied Kabul on behalf of Afcber and took the 
sons of the Mirsa under his charge * He returned to India with 
the eons of Mirsa end left dagat Singh and Khwsju Shamsuddin at 
Kabul to look after the newly acquired kingdom, fhey fared well 
in Kabul aid maintained pesoe there till the arrival of Men Singh, 1 
Joget Singh remained with his father thereafter till 1594* 

Jagat Singh's reputation as a military leader was 
built an his successful repulsion of un Afghan attack an fatna 
in 1590. Sultan wall ^olmuq, an iifghen leader, occupied the 
northern districts of Bihar while Man singh 9 the governor of 
the euba, was in the south* He also threatened Patna* Jag at 
Singh lad & powerful force against him which made him retreat 

O 

and vacate Bihar. 

In 1590, Man Singh attacked Orissa which was ruled 
by <*utlu Khan Lohcni. -he ruler of Orissa also made preparations 
to meet the challenge of the Mughal governor* He kept his army 
at ilharpur nd sent a body of troops under Bahadur Kuruh towards 


A*ii., Vol. iii, p. 475* 
Ibid, p* 575* 


1 . 

2 . 
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the Mughal Camp* Man dingh sent Jag at Singh at the head of a 
sufficiently equipped army to me t Bahadur* Bahadur was a carafty 
end experienced mcnv He took refuge in a fort end had 'recourse 
to cajolery' end 'lulled the inexperienced youth* t Jag at Singh 
to carelessness and in the meantime secured reinforcements from 
Wutlu under the command of his experienced generals like Jalal 
and Umar* Haalr, the aamlndar of Vishnupuri warned Jag at Singh 
of the strength and the progress of the enemy's array hut he did 
not pay any heed* Jalal took the array through the jungle and 
surprised the Mughal array* fhe Mughals were badly beaten end 
fled to save their lives* Jagat Singh took shelter with the 
aforesaid c; nindax *^ Jag at Singh's defeat was a great setback 
to the Mughal prestige in that region but the death of ^utlu 
at the height of his success reversed the situation* and the 
Afghans made peace with Baja Man Singh to gain time* In 1592, 

Man Singh again attacked Orissa and Annexed it to Mughal empire* 
Jagat Singh played an Important role in the final conquest of 
Orissa* 2 


Mar Singh and Jagat Singh visite* the emperor at Lahore 
in 1594* Mon Singh was appointed governor of Bengal but Jagat 
Singh wus detained at the court* dust am Mirzu and *sa£ Khan 


1* A.N., Vol # iii, pp. 576-577* 580. 

2* Ibid* p. 612* 
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h od been sent against Saja Baau of Mau and other samindars of 
the hills of the Punjab but Aldbar was not satisfied with their 
work. He f therefore, sent Jagat Singh to the northern hills 
in April, 1597* Akbur was quite happy at the performance of 
Jagat Singh because he 'reworded him for his good services' 
in June 1596 when he returned £rom thejv with Maiook Chand, 

Kaja of Nagaricot. 1 2 3 

hi 1599* Man Sin^r oame to Agra from Bengal. Aldbar 
sent him to Ajmer with prince Sale cat, and at his request 
appointed Jagut Singh his deputy in Bengal, but before Jagat 
Singh could leave Agru he died on September 26, 1599* end his 

p 

son Maha Singh was sent to Bengal. 

JAGMAL 

Jagmal was the younger brother of Eharehmall. He joined 
the Mughal service with the latter in 1562* when Jiarafuddin 
Hus .in Mirse revolted end was expelled from Rajasthan the fort 
of Merta was given to the ohaxge of Jagm&l in 1564«** In 1575* 
he was made inoharge of the camp during the rapid march of 
Akbar to Gujarat.* Jagmal did not play a significant role in 


1. A-wikU, pp. 724* 742. 

2. A»H ( , Vol. ii, p. 763# 

3. Ibid, Vol. ii, p. 196. 

4* M.U., ?oi. i, p. 727. 
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the eivil military affairs oi‘ the aspire but attained a high 

rank of 1000 set 1 for bein^ a senior member of the Kaohhwaha family* 

He must not be confused with Jagm&l Punwar 2 3 4 5 * * 8 and Jagmal Silahdar*^ 

JAGHOP 

He wee the son of Jagunnoth* He served in the Deccan* 

He was killed In action in Birgurh (berar) in 1599 

JA1MAL 

Jaimal was the eon of Hupsi Dalxagi'*. He distinguished 
himself in 1562 in the conquest of the fort of Merta f He was 
initially in the service of Mirse aharafuddin Husain and held 
the fort of Merta on his behalf* When the Mirza revolted against 
Akbar, Jaimul handed over the charge of the fort to his uncle 9 
Jegmal 9 end reported himself to the oou~r%J In 1572-73, he was 
associated with the Gujarat expeditions* He served under the 
Kh;n Kalen in Gujar; t and also accompanied the emperor in his 
rapid march*** In 1576, Jaimal was appointed with dafdar Khan 


1 • Bloohmann, p* 485. 

2* A*N«, Vol* iii, pp• 49« 262* 

3. Ibid, p* 355. 

4. Ibid, Vol* iii, p. 759. 

5. Ibid, Vol* iif p, 156* 

6* Ibid, p* 162* 

7* Ibid, p* 196* 

8. A.H* # Vol. iii, pp. 49-50; M.V., Vol. ii, p. HI. 
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ejj other to suppress the rebellion of Dauda (Devra) the a on of 



AbuL Fael complains that the imperial army 'did not act honestly' 
and therefore another army was sent under the command of 
A a in Khan K oka against baud a on 30 th March, 1577, and Jaimal and 
Safdar Khan were ordered to help the Koka. by the exertions of 


2 


the two armies the rebellion was successfully suppressed • 


In MeyJune 1383, Jalrml was ordered to go to the 


officers of Bengal and Bihar by relays of horses, Jaimal without 
regard to the scorching 3\jbcl and hot and violent winds, rapidly 
marched towards Bihar* He died, probably of sun*stroke, at Chcusa* 
When the news of his death reachec Fatchpur Sikri his family 
began the preparations for the ceremony of satee . One of the 
wives of Jaimal, who was the daughter of Tidal of Marwar, 

was also being forced against her will, by o son of Jaimal, 
named Udai bingh* to commit satee * This news must have 
created a sensation in the Imperial harem because a sister of the 
aforesaid xtani was married to prince daleem* It was early morning 
when Atibar learnt about it* He immediately galloped to the spot* 
Akbar's timely Intervention saved the life of Udai Pingh'a 
daughter* Jugennath and flai Ual Barbari who had also arrived 
there, got hold of the culprits* Udai alngh and his accomplices 
in this Inhuman act vere thrown into a dungeon.^ 


1 * 

2 . 

3. 


a*N., Vol* iii, p. 184. 
Ibid, pp. 201-203. 


Ibid, p* 402 Satee by free will was allowed by Akbar* 






JaI iilHGH 


He was the eldest son of Maha dingh. He became a 

maneabda r when he vau a child* In December I6l6, when Jahangir 

waa passing from hanthembhore he and his brothers came and waited 

upon the emperor end got suitable mansabs . 1 In September 1617, 

at the time of Haha Singh's death in the Deccan Jahangir called 

Jai oingh* who was only twelve years old, to the court and gave 

o 

him rank of 1000 sat and 1000 ewar * Award of a high rank to a child 
of twelve shows that Jahangir had a lot of afieotion for this 
family* Like his grandfather, Jagat Singh, he was the nephew of 
one of the wives of Jahangir.^ Jai Singh was recognised by Jahangir 
after the death of his father's uncle, Mirsa Raja lihao Singh, 
as the ruler of Amber in December 1621* He was given a rank of 
3000 sat and 1400 ewor* 4 

At the time of the rebellion of Shahjahan the Kaohhwa&a 
ruler joined the imperial army* Jai oingh fought with Jahangir's 
forces against oh ah j ah an. At the time of the retreat Shahjahan 
plundered *mber* The Sisodia soldiers of ;liehjahen must have 
taken the revenge of Jagannath's plunder of Rana Rratap's 
residence In 1384* It is significant to note that the Sisodi&s 


1* !uauk, Yol. i, p* 345* 

2* i'u&uk, Yol* 1, p* 369* 

3* Jdi&ngir had married the daughter and great grand daughter 

of bhagwant Das* 

Ibid, Yol* ii, p* 257? see also p, 218. 


4. 






joined the ouap of Jahangir after the battle wue won and the 
Kachhwehas joined the emperor before the battle • Jahangir justly 
increased the nan sab of Jai Mngh to 3000 sat and 1400 swar In 
1624* 1 Jai Singh wee ultimately promoted to the rank of 40CO 
sat because he loyally supported the emperor throughout his 
reign* Jai Singh is one of the three best known Kauhhvnhas* 

He was destined to play a very Important role In the Mughal 
politico and military caaparlgns under uhahj&han and Aur&ngmeb* 

KABIR KaCHHWAHA 

The parentage of Kabir is not known* Unlike other 
Kschhwahso he 3erred under fmar Singh of Mevar and wee killed 
in an encounter with the Mughal forces led by Abdullah Khan 

p 

yiros Jung* Thera were several Kachhwahas who revolted against 
Akbar and Jahangir but KaLir is the solitary example of a 
Kechhvaha who fought against the Mugh&Ls in support of the 
Bisodias* 

KALLA KaCHHWAHA 

He belong d to the Kechhwcha forces poo tod In the 1unjab 
In 1578* He accompanied prince Murad in the Kabul expedition of 
1581*^ He had a rank of 200 sat.* His parentage is not known* 


U PP* 253, 257. 258. 

2* Vide Heni Prrned. History of Jahangir, Allahabad, 

1962, p* 213. n 25* 

3* A.H., Vol, iii, p* 353. 

4* filocheiann, p« 590. 
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KAN KACHHWAHA 

His parentage is not known. He was in the service 
of Raja Rhagwant Pas. In 1575, he was killed in m encounter with 
the Afghans in Bihar. 1 

KARAM CUaHD. Bee Rem Grand. 

XHAV&AH 

He was the won of Ja^B&l, the brother oX Bhar&hm&ll. 

He was surrendered as hostage to Mir&a dharuiudoin in 15&2, but 
was released by Akbar's orders. He joined the Mughal service 
with his uncles and cousins in 1562. 2 3 4 5 In 1572-73* Hharahmall 
was looking after the affairs of the empire in the ebscnce of the 
emperor from the capital. He sent Khtngar with a large force 
towards Jelhi against Ibrahim Husain Mirza. ’ Khangar was also 
sent with the advance force for the second Gujarat expedition. 

He joined the emperor at rattan of “guu&t 31* 1573 ^ Khenc r 

was also sent against Rhus Pret&p under the command of Man oin^ 
in 1576 In the early eighties he was sent to join the eastern 
command under Badiq Khan and dhafcbas Khan. When the two leaders 
fell out end SadiQ Khan came back to the court, then at AllahrJbad* 


1. A.N., Vol. ii 9 p. 134. 

2. Ibid, Vol. ii 9 p. 156* 

3. Ibid. Vol. iii 9 p. 35. 

4. Ibid. p. 42. 

5. Ibid. p. 166. 
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Khoogar stayed beck with ahchbus Khan* He firut served an the 
borders or Orissa to keep wutlu Lohani In check* and when the 
situation at the border eased he went to Bengal and distinguished 
himself in several battles* 1 It is very surprising that his none 
ic not included in th< list of aa^nsebdars of 2C>0 ze.t end above 
given by Abui i'aal in the Khongar's manstb must 

certainly be higher than 200 in 1593 because Hlsinuddin has placed 

o 

him among the mansabdrjrc of 2C00* His con F.aghava Das servod 
in the Deccan*^ 

RAI LOKXAiU? 

Lonkam belonged to the ahailchavat branch of the 
Kaohhvahas* According to the tradition they are the descendants 
of Mokalji* the third son of Udai Kara* the ruler of *nbe~r* 

A son was born to Mokalji through the ble&sln of o Muslim s int* 
Shaikh bvuiian. The baby was named after the &rJkh, ;4u ikhji* 
Mokalji extended his territories in all directions which brought 
him into conflict with the ruler of *uber* The attack of «aber 
over ionaraar, the seat of Mokalji* terminated the nominal suserelnty 
of Amber over Shalkhwati* Thereafter the Sh&lkhawats becune 
independent of Anb&r and discontinued the prnotico of sending the 
calves to Amber till they vrere a,_ain made vassalLs by Jawui Jai dingh 


1« A#U# t Vol# Hi* p»p» 41^*440* 

2 . Sismauddin# Vol. ii, p. 669 

3* Vol# iii# p# S07* 







In the eighteenth century* The genealogical account of the Bajput 
sources is not reliable and therefore no attend is mode to trace 
the genealogy of Lankaxn* Re.i Sal end other Shalkhavats* According 
to the reliable sources Baiaal lived during the early sixteenth 
century* His yon* Suja was the father of Rui Lonkurn and Rai 
dal h&rb&ri* The Mughal historian* mention with malicious pleasure 
that Ht;o. n Khan* the father of Sher oh ah Suri, vts in the service 
of Raimal* After the death of Suja, Lonkorn* his eldest son secured 
the family seat of VMftafear* 1 

Lenkaxn joined the service of Mirza dutrafuduln Husain 

2 

(aid ployed an import»nt role in. the conquest of Herts* -ftcr 
the rebellion and expufoiun of the Mirza he joined the imperial 
service* In 1576* he was sent against itana I'ratap Singh, He 
fought along with Men Singh in the battle of Haldighati* He fled 
with his cor. t ingents like 'a flock of sheep' at tne firut attack 
of the Rana led by Iiakim Air, but later rejoined the battle with 
the support of the right wing** 5 In 1577* he accompanied the 
emperor to Mev&r again* He was also sent with J3irba°r to 
Dimgarpur to fetch the daughter of it's ruler whom Akbar had 
agreed to take into marriage** In 1363* Akbar made some administ¬ 
rative reforms and appointed him to committee consisting of 


1* Jaw ala Sahel Vol* i # pp. 660-663; Bhakkeri* Vol* l*p* 103* 

2* Vol* li* p* 162* 

3* Bodtani, Vol* it* pp* 230-231* 

4* A,K** Yol* ill* pp* 196—210* 
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of WuiiJ Khan 9 Jagannath end s&lih Acil to watch over the 

property of the deceased persona and the conveyance of it to the 

heirs.* In the sane year Lonkexn was sent against Musuffar 9 

tho ex-ruler of Gujarat* who had re-ooeupied Gujarat* under the 

command of Miroa Khun (JChrn Khenan). The presence of a large 

c 

number of nan-Muelfcnfl In thin expedition is ei^nificcnt. 

In the major pre-1580 expeditions the number of Hindus wes 
very small* exoept where the expedition was led by the emperor 
himself. Battle of Haldlghati is the only exception to this rule. 
After 1380 there was a tendency ox increasing participation 
by the nun-Muoliias In civ'" 11 and Miiittry affairs of the empire. 
This tendency continued without interruption throu« I hout the 
Mu^hii md tho British rule, 

Lonkain seems to have died come time after 1304. 

His son Mirsa Manohur wee a well-known .Persian poet. 

M/dJlu.VA silittH 

Ho was the sun of hhagvant has. while Afcoar was 
proceeding for the conquest of Gujarat in 1572 t in Baniyal 
wes bom at Ajmer on 9th September* 1572. In October 9 1572 9 
the baby was sent to ^ber to be looked after by the wife of 


1. A-Nwi* p. 4G4. 


2 . 


Ioid 9 pp, 413-424* 
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4 

Bherahm&ll. In April 1573* on his return alter the conquest 
ox' vtaj&ratf ivfcbtr sent Mudhava oingh to Amber to fetch the 
baby princej he also sent along with him his wife (daughter of 

hharoauili) to join In the mourn lit for Hhupat who was killed 

o 

at a&xnei* He served with his father, dhagwsnt has, in the 
first end the second uu jurat expeditions. In 1576, he oooompaniec 
his brother Han Singh against Hens Prstap Singh In the Cattle 
of H&ldighati he commanded the eltameah of the Mughal ax*y. 

The dune's attack on the van and the left wing was so 

fierce that the imperialists were completely disorganised. 

In the Tin it was only Jagann&th viio stood firm. He, however, 
was saved by the timely arrival of the alt smash .'* The Kuohhwahas 
remained posted in Mewar till 1577. Madhava dingh also remained 
there. 1^ 1573, the J agirn of the Knchhwaha3 were transferred 
to the Punjab and tiey were sent there to administer thorn but 
MeAhava Singh continued to stay with ^kbur a Pctehpur blkri. 

It wes the practice of Akbar to make at least one pilgrimage a 
year to <■jmer. In 1530, ho gave up this practice and instead 
seat uIm* son Iteniyul with Marihevu Singh.^ They wont to a juer 
in July, 1500, end returned to Patehpur in August, 153c/ ; 


1. Vol. ii, p. 573. 

2. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 34* 

5. IbJLu, p. j66. 

4* Ibid, p. 174# 

5. Ibid, p. 317. 

6. Ibid, p. 353. 







Mudhcvo Singh accompanied the emperor la his Kabul expedition la 
1581* and he was placed In the yen of the invading army. 1 The 
Kaohhvehes played a significant role in the final victory over 
Mirkia Hakim« Madhava Singh's attack on the eneny was largely 

o 

responsible for the Mughal victory, 

Madhava ingh setstia to here been left by akbar in the 
Punjab when he vent back to ketehpur in 1581* ihe western front 
was quiet after the return of Akbur and the Kachhwahas had c respite 
for about four years* but the death of Kir^a Hakim In 1585 brought 
Akfeer back to the western border of his empire* He organised 
system'tic operations in Baluchi stun, Swat, Bujapur uid Kazimir* 
Mr.dhava Singh was amt with his father for the conquest of Kashmir.** 
©in Mughal army suffered heavily on account of want of provisions* 
end ths snow but in spite of these drawbacks Madhovu Uingh end 
AninuddLi clectrod the pass blocked up by tnc enemy, for the safe 
entry of the Invading Mughal anoy into the valley ♦** Abul kazl'u 
account of February 1506, create? difficulty in understanding 
the role of Mudhova Singh. According to his account Mudhuva 
Singh fought a battle with the Kasunuris to clear the puss In 
which several Rajputs ware killed, ' He does not give the date of 
this buttle but an approximate d ate can be fixed, Yusuf fafcah 


1* 

MV.W, 

p. 3^5. 

2. 

Ibid, 

p. 474. 

3. 

4.N., 

Vol. ill 

4. 

Ibid, 


5. 

Ibid, 

p. 480. 


P. 481 
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the ruler of Kashmir cane to visit lihagwtnt Das an 4th Isfandaimas 
end the imperialists planned to return with him to the oourt 
The news of Yusuf's coming reached the court after three days 
ive. 7th of the sane month. 2 /debar did not approve the treaty 
and ordered the army to go ahead for the conquest of Kashmir.^ 
These orders must have taken atleest another three days to reach 
the Mughal office Vs of Kashmir expedition. Madhava dlngh end 
Aminuddln oould have proceeded to clear the pass after the 
arrival of the imperial order earliest by 10th Isfeadaxmas, 
end the battle to dear the pass must have taken place not before 
15th of the same month. In his accourt of Men Singh's victory 
over the Roucjhanias, Abul Pazl associates Madhava Sin^i with 
it also. The victory must have occurred in the first week of 
Isfandaimas because Akbar got it's news an the 7th.^ Obviously 
Madhava £ingh could not operate at two places at the same time. 

It io likely the Madhava*a nemo has been included In Men Hindi's 
account by mistake. 

In April* 1586* Ismail Wuli was appointed against the 
Yusufsals end Madhava dingh was ordered to support him with the 
contingents of Dhagwant Das who was ill.-* In spite of heavy 


1. 

A*U*Wjp. 

480. 

2. 

Ibid* p. 

486 . 

3. 

Ibid* p. 

481. 

4. 

Ibid* p. 

486. 

5. 

A.N.* Vol. iii 
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Ism*il null appointed Madhava Singh, the thanedar of Langurkot, 
one of the several t han a s established by him* In Hovember 1586, 
Zain Khan Koka was appointed to punish the Afghans who had killed 
Spyyed Humid Bukhari, the j aglrdar if Peshawar. The Koka opened 
a grand campaign against them. Madhava Binjh was directed to 
proceed from his station towards Peshawar ^ to assist the 



Man Singh who had come from Kabul in order to escort Mirsa 
Sulaimea, the ex-ruler of Badukhshun, end also on aocount of the 
request of 4aln Khan Koka, was being hard pressed by the Boushanias. 
Madhava Singh, learning about his brother* s difficulty, rushed 
towards All Maejid where Man Singh was camping. Madhava Singh's 
timely arrival with the contingents of Bhagwant has boosted the 
morale of the Mughal army end the enemy rolled back to their 
hideouts. Madhava Singh's arrival made it possible for Man Singh 
to escort the caravan and Mirza Bulaiman to Peshawar through the 

p 

Khaibar pass. Madhava Bingh also came to Peshawar from where 
he went to Lahore to join his father, the governor of the auba . 

In June 1589, when Akbar visited Kashmir, prince Saleem, Asaf 
Khan end Madhava were assigned the duty of escroting the ladies.-* 
Madhava Bingh remained with the emperor in this visit to Kashmir 
and Kabul. In November 1589. Madhava*s father Hhagvant Pas 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


/Ulan , p. 510. 
JbJd . p. 514. 
Ibid, p. 547. 
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died at Lahore. He wae one oi the three governors of the Pvnjob. 
After his death Afefcar gave the title of Raja to his eldest son, 

Man Singh and his younger son M&dhava din*ji waa sent to Lahore 
to assist <culij Khan, the only surviving governor of Lahore, 
in administrative and financial matters* 1 In March 1590, when 
Akbar reached near Lchore, Wullj Khan end Madhavn Singh came to 
welcome him, 2 3 Madhavn Singh seems to have kept the charge of 
the suba with Wulij Khan for a long time* Akbar'a presence at 
Lahore had reduced the status of the governor of the suba . 

However, Madhava dingh remained with the emperor and returned 
with him to Agra in 1598. 

After a laps of over two decades Madhava bingh was 
again posted against Mewar under the commund of prince dul&em 
in 1599* r fhe expedition was farce d*on the very beginning. 

Since Akbar wanted to keep his son occupied in some less dangerous 
affair he sent him to Ajjer against the Rana, and himself 
went towards the Deccan, Akbar also appointed Man dlngh to 
this expedition, daleem was not interested in his work and 
spent the greater part of his time at Ajmer. When at last he 
went to Udaipur the Rane dodged him and came ou^t from another 
side and attacked Malpur. dale cm sent Madhava oingh against 


1. ArH-lLU p* 570. Lahore was the capital of the 
empire at this • 

2. A.H., Yol. iii, p. 575. 

3. Ib±4# p. 763. 
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the Rana hut Madhava oin^h, like hie commander, also cub© hack 
because Sale a had given up the campaign and had gone to 
Allahabad,^ Madhave Singh seems to hare re-joined the emperor 
in hie tour of Halva end the Decctn, * 2 In l603t Madhava Singh 
who hod a rank of 2000 ewar was given a rank of 3000 sat and 
2000 avar,^ In 1604 when Saleem visited Jdtber to mourn the 
dearth of his grandmother Mariam Makcni, Madhava was secretly 
ordered by Akbar to arrest Raja Baeu of Maa who had cone 
with the prince hut was staying on the other side of the river 
but Basu escaped before Medheva Singh could reach there,* 


1* P« 773* 

2, Hardly eny information is available about Madhava Singh 

between 1600 and 1604* It would normally mean that 
he was placed under a noble of a very high rank, 
at a place where there was little military activity, 
or that he attended upon tho emperor and was not 
assigned any specific duty, Prasad Cpp, 175-7B) 
has reproduced en endorsement of a parvana of 
Men Singh about a grant to a temple at Baikatpur 
(near Patna) , fhia endorsement was *dtanaitartmdi 
•dictated* by Madhava Singh on May 4 t 1602, This 
document does not boar the seul of any official of the 
guba of Bihar, 

Qiere was a lot of military activity in Bihar 
and Bengal in 1602, Maha Singh had to come from 
Bengal to fumes to suppress the rebellion of 
Woni Momin, If Madhava Singh was around Patna at 
that time his none should have been mentioned by the 
historians at least in this connection. If the 
document, wrongly called 'faxmen* by Prasad, is 
genuine we can only infer that Medhava Sin^h went to 
Bihf>r on a short personal visit. We have to wait 
for the final assessment till the original document, 
whose certified copy is reproduced by Prasad, is 
discovered, f 

3* A,H,, Vol. ill, p, 820, Nik; am addin, Yol, ii, p, 669, 

4* A»N,, Vol, ill, p, 833* 
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Jahangir held Madhava Singh tnd Khuaruu responsible for 
the death ot hie wile oh ah Begum who was Madhava Singh's 
slater* He says that she committed suicide an account of their 
misconduct* But there is little doubt that Jahangir was equally 
responsible for her death* Akbarnema accuses Jahangir of 
misbehaviour with that hypersensitive lady* Jahangir no doubt 
loved the Kachhwaha princess, perhaps the first woman in his 
life, and the mother of his two eldest children. The unfortunate 

hostility, bet we on her husband and her son must have d^rlven 

% 

her ora??* Whatever Jahangir may say about Madhava Singh, it is 
obvious from the contemporary accounts that in spite of 
Man Singh's leading role in the conspiracy against Jahangir, 
Madhava Singh kept himself out; of it* He was one of the 
first who joined Saleem and declared him the emperor* It was 
Madhava Singh who brought about reconciliation bvtweon 
Jahangir and Man Singh* 1 Jahangir confirmed the r nk of 
Madheva Singh and gave him a flag In 160$,^ However 
Jahangir distrusted him and did not give him any assignment* 

BAJA MAHA SIHGH 

Mahc Singh was the son of Jagat sii^h, the eldest son of 
Man Singh* He was brought up ns a natural heir to the gaddi of 
Amber* In 1594, Jagat Singh was not allowed to go to Bengal 

1* p* 826, 1 ‘uzuic . op* cit*, Vol* i, p* 55; 

Asad Beg, f• 29*50* 

2* Xuzuk op* cit., Vol* i, p* 17* 
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with, his father. He stayed at the court. The young Maha Singh 
also stayed back with hia father. They lived at Lahore and 
later at Agra. Man Sin^i who held the charge of auba of Bengal 
came to Agra in 1599. In September, 1599* he was sent to Ajmer 
with prince Saleem, end his son Jagat Singh wa3 appointed his 
deputy in Bengal but the latter died at Agra before he could 
\eecre for Bengal. Akbar appointed his son, Mahe. Slugh, as the 
deputy of Man Singh.** It is very surprising that though the 
Mughal officers held their ranks and positions as individuals, 
the principle of heredity was recognised in the case of Man Singh 
Maha Singh was tender in age, so Pratap Singh his uncle, was 
appointed hio guardian end they were sent off to Bengal. 

The Afghans took advantage of Tihe absence of Man Singh 
from Bengal. Even such Afghans as Usman and Sajaval who 
had submitted to Man Singh, unfurled the standard oi revolt. 

Mahe Singh and his ataliq Pretap Singh engaged the enemy without 
proper preparations an Bhadrak and suffered a complete daleat 
in May, 1600. lhe defeat of the Mughals encouraged the 
Afghans and e greater p^art of Bengal was lost to the Mughal8• 

On account of the lack of leadership among the Mugh&ls the 
Af^iano got an upper hend. They defeated Mtha Singh's forces 


1. A.K., Vol • iii, p. 763. 

Ibid, p. 770. 


2 . 





several times und even the bakhahl of the euba , Mir Abdur 
fiassaq Mamuri, was taken captive by them. 1 2 3 The Mughal prestige 
was restored in Bengal only alter the arrival of Mm Pin^Jx. 

After hie arrival in Bengal, Man ^ingh gave the charge 
of Goragjhat to Maha Jingh. Men Singh let met that Jalal of 
Kahakra had Attacked and plundered the towns« of laldah and 
Akra. He sent Baqar An^oari to assist Maha Singh and punish 
Jalal. The combined forooe of Maha ^tagh and Baqar Anaarl 
vent to Kahakra, Maha ainjh dioplayad great valour end at the 
risk of his ovn life, he put hia horse into the river end 
attacked the enemy but Jalal *fled like wind* at the approach 
of Maha Singh. Maha Singh then turned hia attention towards 
Wasi Momin who had created disturbances in the district of 

Puznia. He attacked the wazi md the latter was killed in an 

o 

encounter. Ihue Maha -in^h more then compensated hie early 
reverses in Bengal and helped his grandfather in restoring 
peace In the sub a. Maha Singh'& distinguished services in 
Bengal plersed Akbar end he gave him & rnsasab of 2000 %at 
md 500 aver In l60*>.^ It is to be noticed that Akbar gave 
Maha Singh e high®r rank thm those of Mm Singh* e some. 

It is thus obvious that he was being groomed for the gadtfi 
of Amber. 


1* A-N4I 1.. p. 784. 

2. p. 003. 

3. A.H. t ?ol. iU, p. 839. 
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At the accession of Jahangir all the officers of Akbar's 
reign were confirmed in their ranks and offices* Haha Singh's 
rank of 2000 sat was confirmed and he was presented with a robe 
of honour* 1 He seems to hare accompanied Jahangir in his pursuit 

of Khuarau* and the visit to Kabul* In 1607« he appointed him 

2 

against Benge ah* Hem Das Kaohhweha was appointed his a taliQ * 

In the seventh regnal year his rank was increased by 300 sat end 
war making it a measeb of 3000 sat 2000 swar *^ Haha Sla&i was 
further honoured in 1610 by the award of a standard*^ About the 

same time he was sent to Bcndugarh to pisilah its ruler Blkramajeet 9 

hei uas al so .directed *jd aflpiniAter the jaqii; of Han Sincah which 

he was near Bemdugarh. Haha Singh wee TOSftlng forward to Deeming 

the ruler of Amber after the death of Men oingh. Jahcngir's 
c 

maarlegey to his sister in 160Q had further strengthened his hopes* 


But in 1614, when Man Singh died Jahangir recognised Bhao Singh* 
as the Raja of Amber* Jahangir's intervention in the succession 
of Amber was sinply an assertion of his right to grant the tika * 
Jahangir had nothing against Meha Singh, In fact he was one 
of hie favourites from M*n Sink's family* Hoever f he writes* 

" Although the chief ship and headship of their family* according 
to the Hindu custom* should go to Haha Sinji* son of Jegat Singh* 

_ 


1* Tusu k * Vol* i* p* 17* 

2* Ibid* p* 111* 

3* Ibid , p* 217* 

4* ibid , p. 168 . 

3* Ibid * p. 176. 

6* Ibid , pp. 144*143* 
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the H&ja's (Mon dlngh) eldest son, who had died in the latter's 

lifetime, I did not accept him” and to soothe and console "the 

mind of Maha dlngh, increased his foxmer rank by 500, and gave 

him as inam the territory or darha. I also sent him a jewelled 

dagger belt, a horse and dress of honour* 1 Zhus in 1614, his 

naasab become 3500 sot* He seams to hare got an increase of 300 

awar rank because Jahaigir says thai in l6l6 he increased his 

rank by 300 sat wa awar* He thus got & rank of 4000 sat end 
o 

3000 swor. With the increased rank end the title of Raja and 
awared of standard and drums, ^ he was sent to the Deccan which 
was increasingly becoming a graveyard for the Mughal officers 
including the K&ohhwehus* Like his grandfather Man Slngi, he d~ied 
in Berar in l6l7*^ 

Jag at dinja and M~aha Singh were alcoholics end both 
of them died of excessive drinking at cn early age* Meha dingh' a 
career was not particularly bright but, for his regard for the 
old families, Jahangir gave him e high rank* 

Mohan* dee Xiloksi* 

MliidA MANORAR XAUdAfil 

Menohar was the son of R&i Lonkazn dhaikhawat • He was 
brought up by Akbar in the court atmosphere* He is known more 
for his Persia! poetry then for his fencing* He w&s endowed 


1* Xusuk * Vol* i, p* 266* 

2* Ibid* p* p* 328* 

3* Ibid * p* 297* 

4. Ibid , p* 389. 
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with en extraordinary intelligence md wit. Jahangir who considered 
the B&Jputs to be devoid of understanding nd intelligence ulnita 
that Manatur woe 'not without Intelligence* • He has quoted 
one of his verses in his autobiography* Badaani in his characteristic) 
style has included 'the Hindu* in his biographies of the learned 
because of his poetic genius wd ecstatic fellings* Badaani 
has quoted several of his verses which represent the typical 
sentiments of the medieval mystics* Bodeoni says that the 
* Attic Balt' of his verses is the effect of his native l rod, 
dambhar (salt lake)* He adds that Manohar possessed wonderful 
personal beauty <nd m extraordinary intellectual power* 

He was celled Muhammad Manohar end later received the title of 
Mirsa* Menohor was know os Tuuoeni in the poetic circles* 

Bhakkori* writing in the reign of Aohjohcny testifies that 
his divan was very popular* He has also quoted some of his 
verses* He was the first Hindu poet whose divan became popular 
in Persia end the only one whose verses were entered by Saib in 
his beya o*^ 

Ahbor was initially very found of Manohar* In 1577y ho 
laid the foundation of a city near Amber in the territory of 
Lonkoxn end n amed it after him as Hanohamogar**' He could not 


1* Boduoniy English transition* Vol* illy Calcutt&y 1925 t 
pp* 270-279| Bhakkori. Vol* i* pp* 219-221* Xucuk, 
vol* iy p. 17| Laksbmi Murain dhufiq, d ul-1-iu.c.na 
MS* Bwklpury f* 266a. 


2 . 


A*M*y Vol* iiiy p* 221* 







■eke a mark In the court of Akbar aa a poet beoauae /debar did 
not approve of hie poetry* But he utilised hio serviceo in 
the battlefields* lie eervod the eapire with hie father end after 
hie death he beome the chief of hie family end eervod in the 
Decoem^ 2he Ain hoe listed hin among the moneabdar o of 400 
sat* 2 Hiscmuddln hae also Included him in hie liat.^ which 
meene that he ranked among the Amirs* 

Jahangir sent him against Bena Amor dlngh of Never in 
the first year of his reign* In the following year hio rank 
was inoreaued to 1000 sat end 600 sway* Like many other 
Cnohhwahaa hio promotion vaa very slow* Hie next promotion 
of 200 svar vae after five years*** He died in the Deocm* 
tire graveyard of the Kaohhwuhae, in 1616* Hie oon Prlthi 
Chtnd euooeoded him/* 

MANHUr. See K m Chtnd. 


1* M i'Mt PP* 769* 771. 

2* Bloohmam, p* $54* 

5* Niaoauduin, Vol* li, p. 600* 

4* iii«dr. vol* i # p* 17* 

5* Ibid , pp. 112-231. 

6. Ibid, p. 321. 
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HAH SINGH DARDARI 

He was one of the clou© consuliono of Afcbur* He aeeomponiod 
Akfeor in 1573 in hie rapid march to Ahmudubad end fought with 
oourage in the presenoc of the eta^eior* 1 After hie victory over 
Muhammad Husain Mirsa* Afcbar handed over the Hirsa to the charge 

p 

of Man Singh Darbari* He also eerved under Men oingh in the 
Kabul expedition of 1581* Mon Singh Darburi and hie eon iukmt 
Singh remained with Ha jo Men Singh in the veut*^ He eeeme to 
have died in the eighteen* He vua a monaabdu r of 300 eat,. 4 

HaHAIH BAS U) 

Marain has way the brother of ltiarahmall* He did not 
join the Mughal service like hio brothers end nephewo md 
consequently did not get menaeb from the government* but hie 
relations with the emperor were friendly end cordial* Un his 
return after the second Gujarat expedition in 1573# Akbar stayed 
at his residence at hia village Muhrot, between Ajmer end Amber*** 

MARAIN DAo KACHHWAHA (^) 

Ho lived during the rei^n of Juhtngir* In his third 
regnal year Jahangir sent him against Rena Jamr Singh* At the 

end of Jahangir's reign he held the ma nsab of 2000*** 

..- -- ~ ^-- -— - -- - - - - 

1* A*M # f Vol* iii# py* 49*56* 

2* DiMi p* 59* 

5* Ibid. p* 353. 

4* Biochn/nn* p* 569* 

5A*M.*Vol* iii, pp. 230-221* 

(;+*•) <nd (>^> cm not bo the some person bee use nano of 
the sans of *rithvir&j* who died in 1527* would bo fit 
enough for active military service in 1605* 

Xueuk* Vol. i* p* 147» Menai's Vigtt Vol* ii» pp* 492*93* 


6 * 







PBAIa* iilflOH 


He was the son of Hhogvcnt Dee* He usually stayed with 
the emperor. In October 1590# he attempted suicide by cutting 
his throat by & dagger. His condition beou&e serious* Aid)or 
appointed skilled surgeons to attend him. He recovered after 
aooe tine# 1 It hao not been possible to diaoover the reasons 
for hie action but Abul Iasi's attempt to attribute it to 
Insanity Is unconvincing because in September 1599* he woe 
assigned a vexy responsible job of administering the turbulent 
province of Bengal as the guardian of his nephew Naha Singh# 
who woa officiating Men ->ingh. Such a job could not be entrusted 
to a InemMe pjeroon. Xn 1599# Pretap Singh reached Bengal with 
his young nephew but they could not control the situation and 
Men olngh had to return to Bengal, dome tine after the arrival 
ef Men dlnghg Prat&p Singh reported at the court in 1602.** 

Xn the Mn Pretap Singh is listed among the noasebdara of 200 
only** His rank must have been increased at the time of his 
appointment as the guardian of Meha ainjx because he had a rank 
of 1000 sat end 500 swag at the time of Akbar*s death** *• 

Like many other Kachhwehas he sulk Into Insignificance during 
the reign of Jahangir* 


1* A.II*# Vol, ill# p# 7441 ®*0.§ Vol. 11# p. 4* 

2* A.H.# Vol. ill, p* 793* 

3* Ibid , p. 810. 

4* Blochmunn# op. cit** p. 561. 

5* a.h.# Tol. ill# p. 856. 
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PRIXHI CHAHB 

He woo the oon of Mir so Msnohar. He succeeded to the 
headship of the fenily t cod to the g adfll of ftmsrssr and oasbhnr 
after his father* o death In l6l6.^ He was sent against Kengra 
in 1616 where he woo killed in an encounter with the aneoy in 
1620 .^ His rank at his death was TOO sot tod 450 over. He had 
begvn his oareer as a naneabdor o£ 500 sat and 400 ewur in 1616.^ 

JUGHAVa BAH 

Roghuva Baa was the son of Khtngar. He served in the 
Deccan during the reija of Akber* After his death the fioily 
of Journal. the brother of £harahnall t lost inport moe.* 

RaGHaVA BAH KaCHHWaHA 

He appears to be a poor relation of Raja Dhogwent Bos# 

He served in Gujarat in 1575* end was killed in the presence of 
Akbur in the battle against Muhcsuaad Husain Miroa. Amour 
wee a very expensive equipment of war in those daysf even some 
of the Kaohhwahau whose resources were certainly nore then the 
average soldier of Akbur*a tine could not afford it* Ragfrava 
Bae wore no amour when he was killed.^ 


1• Tuaulc. Vol. 1, pp. 521 9 329* 

2» JQtJyi. Volf lit pp* 25f26|1§5* 

3* UlM* Vol 9 I* pp* 321. 328| Vol. ii, p. 25. 
4* 4*H*f Vol. iilf p* Q07* 

5. Ibid. p. 62 | Xusukf op. cit.f Vol. i 9 p. 43 . 
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EAI UAL DAMBAUl 

He wee a dhalkhavat Xuchhwvhor After his father* 
dujc's detth* Hal *>ul got the snail luniminri of Laabi while 
the fumily seat of dambhur aid Amurour went to I<ntom t his 
elder brother* Shore is ua intersuting story* the authenticity 
•f which could not be asoertflnea* about his joining the inperial 
service* There wao can urgunent between Lonkaxn tnd Debi Das* 
s b&qqol* about the superiority of intelligence over wealth* 

Debi Das argued in favour of intelligence uad Lenfcarn opposed 
it* Lonk&m demanded that Debi Das should go to Lockbi to sake 
his fort me* Debt Das knew that Lchbl weo a snail genlndar l 
tnd Hal aul could not afford to share it with him so he persuaded 
Hal dal to seek a fortune together with hin at the royal court* 

Hal dal* who weo brave tnd courageous* agreed* but kka he could 
hastily collect twenty five horsemen* At that tine the Mughal 
exny was being organised to meet an Afghan attack (perhaps Menu's)* 
Hal dal joined the inperial uxny end distinguished himself by 
killing en enemy leader* Aldbar was pleased with his 
performance) he gave hiu the title of Doxhari tad granted 
him the p rargenae of Bewasa tnd Xaueli* In Jcglr * which were 
in the possession of Ghtndela Rajputs* Hal dal again distinguished 
hlmeibf against fihatner tad was given additional Jagirs of 
Khendeia end Udaipur which were in the possession of Hirbens* 
end alnoe then Khendeir beetne the headquarters of chalkhawetl* 
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Hal dal's deecradrate are oailed Balealots and are settled 
In south ihelkbaMctiJ 

Bal dal joined the Imperial oervlce at some early at<ge. 

In 1565, he was sent with Tod omul ;nd Luuhkor Khcn against the 
Usbeks, Be participated in the battle of Kh&lrobad,^ He 
aooonpanied the enperor in both the Gujarat expeditions of 
1572*73# and displayed hie valour in the preoenoc of 
He renoiaed in constant attendance upon the enperor end, 
therefore, he was known as Darburl, During the greet crisis of 
1590-0% Hal dal served in Kabul rad the frajub,* His position 
in the court was that of a confidential attendant, ven inportent 
nobles like dhehboa Khra wero handed over to hia as prisoners, 
dhshbas Khra was twloe hia guest prisoner, once in 1562 rad 

c 6 

again in 1590, Ajn has listed bin among the nraaobdars of 1250 set. 


1 . 

dwela dahal, Vol, 1, pp, 66>-665• 

2, A,V«, Vol, 11, p, 261*262, 

3, JQdAt Vol, 111, pp, 12, 49*30, 56, 

4, J&fcU PP* 333* 313* 

5, Ibid, pp, 375. 641* dhuhbas Khra did not realise that 

In spite of his achievements rad his oervlce to the enperor 
he remained a Kraboh rad Hirsa Khra, though young, was 
s hioh bom noble, Mirss Khra was given the title of Khra 
Khrara, In natters of protocol Mlrsa Khra got precedence 
over Shahbas Khra whloh Infuriated the proud Ksnboh, 

Attar in order to instuct him in *the school of pr ctJLcbl 
wisdom* Imprisoned him. He was soon released from the 
prison (Jid was sent to the east to deal with the great 
rebellion, 3uhbus was again imprisoned in 1390*a rad 
was pluoed radar the ohargo of Bui 


6 , 


Blocfanran, p, 462, 




son 


towards the end of Attar*• reign he got rapid promotions* According 
to Visanuddin he hod a mtnoib of 2000.* In 1602 he woe promoted 
to 2500 eat end 1290 a war .*" Rai del hod oast hie die in favour 
of Jehengir in the issue of succession which had its rewards.** 
Jahtmgir raised his rank to 5000 eat ** Rai dal must be on old 
eta at the tine of Jahangir's accession* He seems to hove been 
relieved of active military duty* It also appears that he 
died in I6l9t In the Decc'tn because wirdhar* his son* was raised 
to the r nk of 800 sat tmd 800 ewar in that your*** 

HAJA RAJ alMGH 

He was the son of Raja Askam* the brother of Rharohaell* 
Harwar 9 the principality of Ask&m* was recognised as a s nmindari 
independent of *mb«r by the Mutual emperors* Its rulers had 
the title of Raja* He served in the Deccan* In 1599 he was 
recalled from there* and was mads the kllod ar of the strong 
fortress of Gwalior where import<nt political prisoners were 
keptThis wue a position of great trust* When Attar decided 


1* Hisemuddin* Vol* # ii # p* 671* 

2* *«H** Vol. iiif p* 809* 

5* Khayat Of iatulpothu, 

4* Xusuk* Vol. i* p* 17* 

5* luwuk** Vol Vol* it p* 296 * 
a 9 V* 9 Vol* Hi* p* 751* 
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to annex the kingdom oX Khemdeoh he celled iiuj Blngh from Gwalior 
to Asirgarfe to take charge of its' ruler* Raj oinji took Bahadur* 
the laet ruler of the Xarooqi dynasty* to Uwallor where he woe 
kept as a priuaner. 1 In October 1601* he visited akbar at Agra 
uad vent book to Halva to re mate hia duty* In 1602* an m officer 
of Halva he woo posted at «utrl* a plaoo only thre too from the 
place ol Abul B:ssl*s murder* It ia Tory surprising that Haj 
Bingh catd Hal Hay an f atr Baa* with about three thousand cavalry* 
were near the site of *bul Baal's murder end they had no 
inXbxnt tlan about the pirns ol Bir Bin^h Rvndela* It la equally 
surprising that these oXiicers did not take eny aotian against 
Bir Blngh fiundelc till they were ordered to do so by debar*'* 

Hal Rayon and Raj olnjh pursued him in the jungles oX Bundelkhaad* 
He Xinally took shelter in the fort of Irioh. Xhe Xort vus 
besieged by the imperialists but the Dundela escaped on account 
oX the negligence oX Raj Blngh** The latter compensated his 
earlier elnoknesu by a vigorous campaign against the Bundela* 
but he could not succeed in eopturlng hia* In 1604* Akbar gave 
the title eX Raja Bikznaject to Ral Rayon end boised hia rank 
to 5000 sail he also increased the rink of Raja Raj Blngh to 
5500 sat end 5000 svar* Akbar also honoured Raj Blngh with 


1. KM m pp. 779* 705. 

2* jQjgf p* 790. 

5. Ibid* pp* 812* 815. 

4. Ibid* p* 816* 
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favours like glft of & horse* a shawl* and e dnn end again uent 

him against Bir Singh Dundela along with severe other officers.^ 

In 1609* BaJ Singh wounded the Bundele and killed several of his 

2 

companions but the wo rode Bundelu escaped. Ttkail-i- Akbarneae 
writes that his rrok was raised to 3000 which is obviously wrong* 
because he already enjoyed the rrok of 3500. However* in recognition 
of his services* Akbor further raised his rank to 4000,^ 

Zhe death of Akber rod the accession of Jahangir nods 
the absender Bir Singh Brodela a leading noble end Buj slngh* his 
psrsusr* went into obeoourity* He was sent to the Decern* where 
he served for about & decade rod died there in I6i5,* His son 
Ben Base was recognised ed the ruler of Hurwor. 

BAM CHaHD 

Re was the son of Jogannsth* He served roder his father* 
Zhe Ain has listed him cmang the nmoabdars of 400,^ Abul fasl'e 
Ben (hand rod Jahangir'e Karen Chrod are considered to be the 
sroe person* He served in the Decoro in rei^i of Akb&r end 
Jahangir* After the death of his father he was given s rank of 
2000 sat end 1300 gw* r /* He continued to serve under Jahangir 
without distinction*^ 

1* A*Jf** Vol. iii* p* 827* 

2. Ibid* p. 036* 

3* Ibid* p* 839. 

4. Tueuk* Vol, i* pp* 300-301* 

9. Blocharon* p* 335. 

6* Xusuk* Vol* i* p* 136* 

7* Ibid* Vol. ii* p* 34. 







His eon Munrup joined dhohjahen's rebellion* end died in 
dhchjchon's reign. 1 He io the only Bachhwoha who supported 
dfcahjahon# 

BAN DAo 

Hen Dae was the son ox’ Haja Haj tilngh# Jahangir gave 
him a rank oX 1000 gat end 400 ewur at hie father* a death* but 
withheld the tiku* which he gave him after two years, teeth 
with cn increase ox’ ntnstb . 2 * * 5 Within two years of his father's 
death Ben Bos got a rmk of 1900 eat end 700 swor#^ He got endther 
pronotion in 1529 when he loyally served the emperor during the 
rebellion of ahahehen#* 

BAJA HAMDAii KACHHWAHA 

His father Udat was a man of snail ne.na, He lived at 
his native piece Luni,^ near Kenthcnbhorc. Han Baa* at first* 
was in the service of Bai Bel Barbari. ainco Bai dal was the 


1# Biocbounn* p# 422* 

2. Tuauk, Vol# i* pp.300*901* 418* 

9. Ibid* pp. 301, 939* 418* 

4* Ibid* Yol# ii* pp# 298* 260« 

5. Hhakkari* Yol# i* p# 238* M#U.* Yol# ii* p. 199* 

Ahul Baal says (* kbara uaa* Vol. ill* p# 65)* that 

the hone of Ban Baa waoHewata, Aocording to Abui Baal's 
description of -kbor'a journey from *jmer to Agra it is 
obvious that Bewata lies somewhere aid-way between 
Tod u end Ajmer# A«khIrv t— ul-Khwimln saye that it was 
Teil* which io vniikely. 
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personal attendant of th© eapeior and was his constant companion, 
Ben Btuj ease to his notice end was enrolled unon^ the lope rial 
sexrcnte* He was a eel* made man and through hard work end 
devotion beocae tax amir oi‘ a high rink* Except for few occasions, 
he remained with the emperor* 

In 1573* be accompanied the emperor In hie rapid march to 
Gujarat and remained constantly by his aide* 1 hot 1584* there 
was a lot of confusion In Bengal* ohthbae Khun, the Mc^h&l 
commander, bad Buffered a complete defeat at the holds of the 
Afghtna* His haughty manners and bod temper, and above the 
all hie pride, had alienated most of the officers, who separated 
themselves from him* Xhe great Mvghal oommonders like Jhshbas 
Khun, nasir Khan tnd uaeed Khun Chaghta could not agree on a 
Joint plan* *kbar seat several officers to b ring concord among 
them* finally he sent Ham Has, who was familiar with the 
eastern problem because he had worked there for some time with 

2 m 

Raja Tod arm al, to use sharp words to produce a bonefioient effect 

end make them keener is service",** Hum Has created a new 
enthusiadi In the army of the east by his pleasing manners* 


1* l*I«f Vol* ill, p* 49* 

2* Akr.a Bihar ka Bengal Hein Baja Todux mr *' t Kj 

P* 1* 


3. 


i*H*, Vol* ili, p* 44 0* 
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Qui ofaioera who were earlier ©old towardo Rhahbtun Khun 
supported him on account ox' Run Das* a tactful handling of the 
situation* In Dooeaber 1384* Ren Das accoap.nied the eastern 
forces cad led then to victory.^ In 1505» he returned to the 
Punjab cad remained with the emperor till the latter's death 

The relationship between Alebur iad Ram Das was different 
from that of a master tad a servant. It was u relationship of 
excessive devotion, affection und t rust* Although he had 
a palaoe like the ether nobles but he always s^tayed la ths fort 
or In the ocfip in the Peohkhona or Bullohklunu* Be it the 
public audienoe or th* private chamber, Rea Das would ulwuys be 
there with *lbar« In 1601 Ram Das son Batmen Das had O one to 
hie village without leave ind was Icilleci in tax encounter with 
the force sent to fetch hit.* Akbar visited the house of Ram Das, 
'the chosen servnt* to console him an the deith ox his eon*-* 

In the otne year Ram Das' daughter was marrlei to Raja ahita blngh* 
Akbor attsnted the marriage oelebration and gave money worth 
about one and a half Quintals of silver towards wedding expenses*^ 
Rem Dae was entrusted with administrative responsibility* He 
once held the charge of looking after the routes of Malwfi end 


1* A’RHV P. 448* 

2* Bhakkui, p* 239. 

3. A.H. § Vol* ill* pp. 780-789. 

4* Ibid* p* 799* 



the Deecen so thot the- unauthorised dues were not oolleoted 
from the merchants. 1 * 3 4 In the leue of oueceession Real Dto* 

ignoring the entreaties of R&Js Man £ingh t supported doless* 

2 

His support ensured the succession or sal©on. 

Rua Das was one o£ the few nobles of Afcbur who had 
the full confidence of Jahangir. He could sea the emperor at any 
time end at ny place. Jahangir raised his rook from 2000 to 
3000 la 1605.^ In 1606* accompanied the emperor to the run jab 
and Kabul. In 1607* he woo appointed &tali<i of Maha Singh* the 
grandson of Min blngh* when the latter was seat against Ban^och.^ 
Ran has joined the emperor after this expedition rad was present 
by his side when a tiger attacked him. In 1611* Jahangir 
appointed him with Abdullah Khan jfiros Jung* the governor of 
Gujerat* to the Decern commend. On that occasion Jahangir 
bestowed upon him the title of Rajc* gave him druas* end also 
gave him the fort of Rmthrabhore. Jahangir's object of appointing 
Rem Deo with Abdullah Khcn woo to restrain the latter end 
"not to allow him to be too rash end hasty**. But as expected* 

Rea Boo's entreaties with Abdullah Khan foiled* he mads a rod! 
dach Into the enemy country end sustained complete defect with 


1. AH Ul, p. 801. 

2 * Khayat o ** >*f*^ip* *h* y Asad Beg* f. 29 . 

3. A.U.» Koi. iii* p. 037 | fusuk.* VoL, i 9 p. 21* 

4. Ttusuk* Vol. i* p. 111. 
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heavy loo ee* The defeat or the bujarat uxuy ha the beocen upset 
Jahungir but it did not effect the position or Bub Duu. when 
ho r< turned iron the Beocan he was received with fabour . 1 end 
was sent to BcflguQh an a nloeion or reconciliation between 
^ulij Khun end other offloere or Kabul lie died in Bcng&sh In 
1613 *^ Flit tun women end twenty servant o coauittted sates at 
his death** 

Kan Dno wca a nan or endearing qualities* He woo often 
selected Xor nioaiono oi bringing about reconciliation end 
concord unong the officers* The author or ^ikhirnt-ul-IOivenin 
ot lle hin an expert in solving the problems or the nobles* 

He always inspired trust* His requests were seldom turned down 
by nob lee* He was very popular cnong then and collected a large 
fortune from then* He woo very generous and several instances of 
his generosity ore reported in bukhirut-ul-Kfcwanin* He was a 
greet friend of bhaikh frid Bukhari* They played ohuupar 
together ind conetimes the gins lusted several days end often 
ended in physical fights*^ 


1* Tu>ik^ pp. 201, 220,233# 

2 * Ibid,p* 233 

3* Ibid, p* 232* 

4* bhakkari, Vol, i t p* 241* 

5* - • », IhkJt* *-% PP* 238-241 • 
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Rem Dae is a typical example of the ria of a man ox’ 
obscure origin to the position ox an uoir ox high rank during 
the Mughal period* 

HUP a I BnUBAGl 1 

Bupol wee the you&ger (half) brother 1 2 ox' Baja Bharahaall• 
Hup si perhaps encouraged *uJo* son ox* Pureamal* the late ruler 
Of Amber* to olaln the geddl of >mber. Mirsa dharafuddln Hussain 
attacked /mber at the instigation of auja end Kupal. She Mirra 
took JEhareauall* e oon and nephews as hostile while Hupoi «nd his 
son Joinal were spared. He wae the headman of Deosa* a village 
not very far froot Amber* In January 1562* when <*kbar was passing 
through hie village he sent his son Julmal to wait upon Akbur 
because he was expecting trouble for himself on uocount of 
Chaghtai Kh m*e intervention on behalf of idtaroteall* Akbor 
refused to adult Jains! to audience und demanded Hup si' 8 
personal presence . finally Bupai had to appear before the emperor 
and was received with favou'r,'* Akbur gave aim a chance to show 
his military ability during the Gujarat campaign but he annoyed 
the emperor by being rude to him. Shortly before the battle of 


1. Ifisamud In* Vol. 11* p, 674* 

2* vkie of the Khyo$p says that Bupoi was the son of 

Hharahmall* vide* Prasad* p. f2, Muasir says that he 
was the nephew of bhorehn&ll* vide* Blochmann* 
p, 472, A.N.* Vol. 11* p. 156. ooils him brother of 

Hharahmall • 

A*M«* Vol* ii* p* 156* 


3 . 




2 If) 


Ahmadabad, on September 2, 1573* hupsi's son J&ia&l appeared before 
the emperor, wearing e heavy cuirass* Akbur took the amour off 
him and gave him a new one from the royal armoury* He gave 
Jelmal'a cuirass to Kazn, a grandson of Maldev, who was not 
wearing any armour* Hup si was furious at this end sent someone 
to demend his son's cuirass* The emperor took it lightly and 
replied that he had given him a new ourirass in exchange* 

Bupui was more annoyed and threw off his own amour. *kbar 
overlooked the insult tnd took off his amour and loudly said 
that if his men proposed to try their valour without any amour 
it was not proper for him also to wear any cuirass* Hhagwent 
Has perceiving what had passe:, took ttupasi to task and brought 
him round to apologise, fihugvtnt Has reported to *kfcar that 
Hup si had misbehaved under the Influence of an Intoxicant 
(bhang)* hup si's misconduct woe ignored and he was pardoned* 1 
He remained mostly at his j agir of Heosa* He or hie son, 
never worked wider Bhogafont Hue end Mm -ingh. In 1575, hup si 
end WuliJ Khan were commended to escort Mirsa sulaimen through 
Rajosthm end Gujarat* He sent off the Mirsa for Hi Jos at the 
sport of durat* 2 


1, i»H*( Vol. iil, pp* 49*50* 

2 * Ibid, p* l6p. 



In the Hot of Ain* he to nont toned uaong the aaaeebdar o 

1 o 

of 1000* According to Niucnud^in hio acneth vac 1*300* In 

A khuxntaau he is not referred to so rota hut Ain refers to him 

with the title of rtJi « 

3ABAL oIWiH 

He was the son of Buju Man uln^h* He served under hie 
father In Bihar* He was quite active in the conquest of Orissa 
end he else served in Ben^el*^ She *ln has pieced hla among the 
acneabdare of 300 set* He died in the life tine of his father** 

SHIAH BAM* Sec Abhay Hm* 

SAFaI son of Baja Mm Glngh 

Ho served mder hio father* Ain has pieced hia coons 

the aensabdare of 400 satj* At the tine of Afcbar’a death his 

6 

rank was 1600 out and 300 awar * 


1* Blochnuxn, p* 601 . . *, j ~: . 

2* lieeriuUila* Vol* ii* p* 674f Bhakkari* Vol* i* p* 229* 

3* A.H.* Yd* ill* p* 631* 711* 

4* Blochaann* p* 343* 

3* filochamn* p* 343* 

6 * 


A*H»* Vol* ill* p* 833* 







SaKaX bXBGH, eon of Men ^in^h Dux*) or! 


Bokat Bin&h served with hie father who stayed with the 
emperor* In 1581* he wus seat with prince Mured to attack 
Kabul* 1 He attained the rank ox 200 eat* 2 

3AHWAL DAB 

He was the eon of Lonkaxn* He served under hio father* 

Hio descend unto served under Jahngir md Bhahitiun*^ 

8AUUDI 

He wae the eon of Sharctanail* He had been in the Hu^hd 
service since 1362* Hie Ain ha© has mentioned hio none enough 
the ulaagabdare of 400 sat** Hio rtnk was raised to 700 sat 
and 400 gwar in 1605*^ 

HU 

He wao the son of Pursnmal* the eldest brother of Bh&rahnall* 
After rurcnmal*e death in 1336 the minority of suja led to a 
situation of almost a civil war in Amber which attracted the 
attention of the neighbour lno powers* two of the successors 


1 * A*H.* Voi* iii* p* 333* 

2* lilochmum* p* 381* 

3* Hhukkari* Vol* i* i* pp. 219* 221* 

4 * Bloohounn* p* 333* 

5* a«H** Vol* ill* p* 837f Kewd hen* op* cit«* f* 149* 
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of furcnaai not violent deaths* cad ife&ruhmall hud to secure 
peace with the Inverters twice by oi*«rin^ then his daughter a in 
uarrlo^ee, la 1562 * tiuje who had not yet reconciled to Eharohnull* a 
usurpation of the gadui of Amber* secured the help of a Mughal 
J ogird o dharuTuddln Hose In Mlrsa but Bharehnall outwitted hln 
by securing cm alliance with Attar, 1 duja* thus deprived of hie 
cnceotrr l rights, beeme a ecap follower of ^harafuddin Hum in 
Mlrsa rad fought with hia at Merle In 1562 , 2 3 Suja'e none is not 
heard after the Mlrsa revolted against *ttcr end was expelled 
from Rajasthan* 

SUKaJ SIHQH 

He was the son of bhegwcnt ft o# In 1561* he served 
under his elder brother. Men singh, whan ^hadacn* the commcnder 
of Mirsa Bakin's advenes forces invaded India* Mon Singh 
appointed dur&J bingh the leader of the altanaah of his oxny. 

He X tally voteded cfcadaan in a head to head Xight,^ 

We do not hear about hln alter the Kabul war of 1561, 

He oeens to hare been killed there. 


1, See Bhcrahnell, 

2, A.H, t Yol. ii* p, 162, 

3 , AJI., Yol, ill* pp, 336 * 337 . 
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aUK DAd# dee Xilokoi. 0 

tXXOCdX 

He wee the nephew ox' Raja iiharnhmall, In 1580* he wee 
posted in the Punjab bat he oame to his home# Luni# in oerkcr 
Kenthcnbhore with his brothers Hohan aid our has and another 
Kaohhwaha# Oohc (Uchle), son oX Balbadhr without permissio n # 
end created distx-ubunce, Ihoy waro killed in in encounter with 
the imperial forest 

UCHa (UCHLA) . dee Xilokoi, 

UfiAl oINGH 

He was the son oX J&imal# the son oX Rupsi hairagi, 

*a has been noticed earlier Hupei* e fuaily had backed the olein 
oX buja# son oX ruranmol# Xor the gaddi or aber* Lank v m had 
also supported dujo* Udoi bin^h therefore served the Mughals 
with Lonkcxn# end he never worked with Man bingh, In 1563# 
he was thrown into a disigean for forcing his (step) mother to 

O 

commit o»tet on his farther's death. He was sot at liberty after* 
wards# and was sent to Gujarat for its' reconquegt,^ 

UGAR 3U? 

He was the oan of Madhava dingh,* 


U A mil;??} 

2, See Jaiuul, 

5t A*i*f Voi, Hi# pp, 424« 

4, filoohmcnn# p, 46 1# 
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ORAPTKR VI 

HATMUOiffgi, WEAtfgfi 

Polltlotl understanding, alliances or subjugation have fre¬ 
quently been basked, in uonaroMoal states, big or suall, by ■atrlnonlal 
alllanoes, in all tlues and auong all pssples. It was fairly ooamon 
in India and also among the Mughale, Kamran as a ruler of Afghanistan, 
had entered into suo v alllanoes with the leading Afghan tribes and 
neighbouring states. 1 2 * 4 In 1573, Mirsa Haider who vao in the oerviee 
of Saeed Khan, theruler of Kaehghnr, oonquerred Kashmir and allowed 

Its ruler, Mohammed Shah to rule on condition that he vould give his 

o 

daughter in marriage to Iskander Khan, the son of Saeed Khan.‘ Similarly, 
Kashmiris sought the help of Sher Shah to oust Mirsa Hleder, who had 
ooeupled the wallsy after Tlumayun's expulsion fro? India, by gluing 
a sister of the ex-ruler of Kashmir in marriage to Sher Shah in 1540.^ 

In the same way when Rumayun reoooupled Delhi, he married a nieoe of 
nasan Khan, a leader of the Mewatie who onoe spearheaded a powerful 
opposition to Babar, and another nieoe of his was married to flairam 
Khan, a olose assoolate of the emperor. She later beoane the proud 
mother of Abdul Bahia, the famous Hindi poet, and general. Bren earlier, 
the Afghan governor Hajl Khan had married a daughter of Baharahaall, 
the Kaohhwaha chief of Jmber, and a sister of Udal Singh of Marwar.* 


t. Kaaran married the nieoe of the Qasara chid, Khlsr Khan( OuIbadan , 
r 74) and also married Mah Ohuehak Begem, daughter of Shah Hussain 
of Sind( Tarlkh-l-Maaooal» p. 182) and Mah Bsgam Qipchaq, daughter 
of Sultan owes qipohaq, o v ief of Kalab ( Huaayun Hama .tr. p. 258). 
Kamran v s another wife was a relative of the oz^elt chief of Baltf), 
vide, Iqtldar Alam, Mirsa Kamran. pp. 29, 30n. 

2. A. f., Vol.I, p. 198. 


5. Ibid .. 

4. Hbjjhsaaad Xahir, Afaama-i— Shahan, f. 187 a. 








Therefor#* there wee ootMof now for either of the two pertiee In 
the muoh discussed marriage of the daughter of Eharahmall with Akbar 
in 1562* and the oontemporary and the near oontemporary Ohroaiolers 
hawe mentioned it without any fanfare* 1 2 3 The Raja waa primarily 
motivated by self-interest. Xt saved the email state of Amber from 
virtual extlnotion and permanently decided the issue of oueoession 

in hie favour as againet his nephew Suja* who was el aiming the 

euddl with the help of Nirsa Sharafuddin, the iagirdar of Mevatt 

2 

and it also opened avenues for the rise of the gaolhhwahas* As 
far as the twenty year old emperor wae concerned this marriage 
seems to be aocldental^ or at least not the first step of a well- 
ealeulated long term plan* but of oouree* this alliance provided 
an opportunity to the yotrng emperor to acquire a bettor under¬ 
standing of the Rajputs and to formulate a coherent polioy towards 
them. 


The dultane of Delhi had also married Hajput prinoeeses 
but they never accorded the same status to them as was enjoyed 
by the Rajput vivas of the Hughale. The Kaohhwaha princess enjoy 


1. A.H.* Vol« XX* p* 157| riadaoni* 
p. 45f Nlsamuddia* Taoto at- i 

2. A.If. * Vol. XI* 156-157. 

3. Ibid * 



l—MMMMMti 

shore* p. 122. 


* vol. IX, 
r?P. 257-581 
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sons prlTll«g«8 w*ie v were ordinarily denied to th# Muslin neabere 

of tho royal baron . In order to honour Bhagwant Das, hie eistor, 

who held a high rank In the imperial harem , writes Abul Pasl, 

vae sent to labor, to present at the aourning for Shu pat, her 

brother, who wae killed la a battle in Gujarat. 1 2 3 Sultan Daniyal, 

when he wae only one aonth old, wae sent to Aaber to be brought 

2 

up under tha eare of the wife of Sharahaall. Mot only were 
Akbar'e wires treated with renpeot and affeotlon but their relatives 
also had a position of confidence rarely enjoyed by the inflows of 
any eultan of Delhi. Although the position of privilege vae enjoyed 
by all the Rajput relatives of Akbar but the Kaoh^wahaa stood 
head and shoulders above the rest in this reepeot. When, after the 
oonqueet of Orieea in 1594, Man Singh ease to pay his reepoets 
to the enperor, Akbar sent hie heir-apparent Sultan Saleen, to 
veloone hla to Lahore, the then capital.** This wae undoubtedly 
an honour of great distinction. 

Akbar'e aatrlnonlal alliance wit v Anber in 1562 vae not 
followed by elailar allianoe with other Rajput ruling houeoe till 
his oontrcl over Rajputana was firmly established in 1570. He 
eontraeted narrlage with all the leading Hindu and Muslin taitindara 
who were willing to do eo. Abul ?aal leaven no room for speculation 
about the intention of the euperor with regard to th«se carriages. 

Bo writes in the Ain that 'His Majesty fora* aatrlnonlal alliances 


1. A.If., fOl. Ill, p. 34. 

2. Ibid . 


3. Ibid. » p.649. 





vltli ths prlnoes of Hindustan and of other countries, and scours 
by these tlss of harmony tbs poaos of t^s world 1 ** On another 
oooasloa bo writes that 'in order to sooths t v e minds of saalndars*, 
Huaayun entered into natrinonial alliances with them 2 * and be writes 
again that tbs marriages were oontraeted with tbs samlndars 'to 
pacify then' or to plaeate then* 5 

Af sal Husain 4 has enumerated seventyone matrimonial allianeos 
in tbs reign of Akbar; tblrtyone according to Ms statement and 
thirty according to bis table 'A' wore marriages of Akbar and bis 
sons to four Irani, six Turanl, four Indian Hus11ms v three Deooanl, 
three unknown and ten Rajput ladles* A comparison of bis list with 
Akbarnama alone would reweal that be has not included sereral 
marriages of Akbar and bis sons in bis list* He has mentioned 
8alesm's marriage to the daughter of Ibrahim Hussain Mima twioe j 
ones as tbs daughter of tbs Mlrsa and again as tbs sister of tb# 
Hires's son, Mussffar Hussain Mlrsa* He has also lneluded Akbar's 
stop mother, who was the daughter of Jamal Khan Mswati, aa Akbar'a 
wife** Thus the total number of Afsal's table 'A* is only twenty 
eight whereas the actual number of the wires of Akbmr and bis some 
would not bo loot than thirty-sight. For the study of tbo political 
significance of tb# royal marriages, all tbe marriages should not 
bo taken into account as has been dons by Afsal* There wsrs marriages 


1* SLookmann, ▼ol* I, p* 45* 

2* A«H«, 761*1, p* 49* 


3* Ibid.. 701*111. p. 626* 



ua oiuuji wptxjrymfsu v uj 

Ibid*, Indian History Congress, 


Session, Musaffarpur. 


PP• 


Proceedings 

304-309. 


[ index of Status 
on~Medlevai Indian 
iMeabers, OsntrsB 


f rt Muslim University{ 
tbs Thirty-Third 


9* Ibid. * marriage chart, nos. 13, 17* 

6. ISiiw M.2?, 9o« Tel.XI, p. 48. 
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for family considerations like those of Sulla to the daughter 
of Mirra Kamran, and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirca. If these marria¬ 
ges are included in any political analysis the number of Turani 
wifes would be inflated. Similarly the marriages for lore like 
Salim's marriage to Zaln Khan's daughter and Akbar's marriage to 
Abdul Wasi's wife should be distinguished from the matrimonial 
contacts with the nobles, the sacindara and the rulers* 

the marriages of Akbar and his sons during Akbar’s reign 
can be classified as undsrt 


A* JULlm* 

\ 

1* Akbar's marriage to the daughter of Abdullah Turk* 

2. Akbar's marriage to the wife of Abdul waal. 

3* Selim's marriage to the daughter of 2ain Khan Koka* 

B. .for family consJu-arat. ona ) 

4* Akoar’8 marriage to Saleema Begum, widow of Baimm Khan* 

5* Saleem's marriage to the daughter of Ibrahir Huaein Mirra* 

6. Akbar* a marriage to Sultan Ruqay-ah Regain, daughter of 
V.irza Lineal* 


c * Soblo gt 

7* Akbar's marriage to the daughter of Qaai Isa. 

8* Saleem's marriage to the dai^hter of Khuaja Hasan. 

9* Danly&l's marriage to the daughter of Abdur Hahirn, 

Khan Khaaaa* 

1. 1. A.H., Tol.II, ... 57. 

2* Bauaoni, vol.II, p*6l* 

3. A.». Vol.IIl, P.710. 

4* Badaoni, p* 213- 
5. A, 11, , Vol.IIl, p.652. 

6* Blochnann, p. 3211 Tuauk . Vol.I, p* 110* 

8! tbitf , pp* ^022-23 1 * Maaair Jahanglrl .f.tOai A.H, ,Vol.IIl,p.568. 
9* A * W* , vol* 1X1, p* 801• 


(foot-note continueed) 
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Turenl i 

10* Murad *8 marriage to the daughter of A sis Koka. 

11 • Khuarau'e marriage to the daughter of Acis Koka. 

12. Daniya!' a marriage to the daughter of Qulij Khan. 

13* Daniyal'e marriage to the daughter of Sultan Khwaja. 

BJaAMtoai* 

14. Akbar'e marriage to the sister of Shaikh Jamal Bakhtiar. 

D. ^aiaindare. the tribal phi ?fa,ano the rul*rs i 

fclirtfrnn 

Kachhwahao t 

15. Akbar'e marriage to the eaughter of liharohaall. 
16«S&leeu'e marriage to the daughter of Bhagwant Das. 


Batheds » 

17* Salaea'e marriage to the daughter of fcai Singh. 

18. Saleem'c anrriage to the Daughter of Udai Singh. 

19. Saleem'a marriage to the daughter of Keehava Dae. 

20. Daniyal'e marriage to the daughter of Baimal, the eon 
of Maldor. 

21. Akbar'e marriage to the daughter of Kalhan. 

Bhattlg» 

22. Akbar'e marriage to the daughter of Hewg! Har Haj, 

23 * Saleem'e marriage to the daughter of Batf&l £him. 

Qahloti 

24* Akbar'e marriage to the daughter of Aakaran, ruler of 
Dungarxur. 


1. (continued) 

10. A.*., Vol.lll, p. 516. 

P. eofc. 

?/729. 

?.613. 

^,Vol.II, p. 15Y-156. 

p» 451* 

jl P* 494. 

^ P)P. 733* 

L.(Bogers A Beveridge), Vol.I, p. 19* 

L i Vol#m, p. 696 . 

21, Ibid.,Tol.Il, p. 356. 

22. Told. , aloo vol. Ill, p. 200. 
k.vol.I. p.32t>,her title vae Hallka-i-Jahan . 

vol. Ill, " “ 



23 . 

24 . 077 


PP• it 2^ 0• 













25. Saleem's Marriage to Abhaya'a oyster. 

26, Akbar'o marriage to the daughter of Shame Chak, 

27* Salaam's marriage to the daughter of Mubarak Khan Chak. 

28, Sateac* e marriage to the daughter of Hussain Chak, 

Faroocila of Khandesh i 

29, Akbar'e marriage to the daughter of Mira© Mubarak hhah, 

50* Saleem'a marriago to the daughter of Ha.ja Ali Khan. 

51, Muxed'e marriage to the daughter of Bahadur Khan, 
son of Baja Ali Khan. 

Mum. 

32, Saleea'e marriage to the daughter of Ali fcai. 

Jamuu. 

33, Saleec;*e marriage to the daughter of Darya iialbhus. 

34, 

ghfifeasai 

34* Saleem's marriage to the daughter of Saeod Chan Ghakkar. 

IlMBl 

9$, Saleem'a marriage to the daughter of Miraa Sanjar, 

mvaht 

36. Salaam's marriage to the daughter of Abdullah Khan, 
Uj.lalnla i 

37* Dayiyal's marriage to the daughter of halpat ujjainia. 

36, Deniyal'e carriage to the daughter of Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
f .(continued. 

25. Ibid, . p. 609, 

2op#o«26g 

2b! Bavoridge, A kbarnaun .yol.lll« p,S58. 
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The following are the obvious conclusions on the basis 
of the abors lists 

1* for political analysis six marriage contracts, l*e* 
three for loro and three for family considerations, 
should not bo taken into account. The analysis Should 
bo baood upon the remaining 32 marriages* 

2*In contracting marriages, Akbar^s main oonslduration was 
to soeuro alllanoes with the landed aristocracy of India 
and the tribal chiefs who exerolsed gfoat power in their 
respective regions* Out of 32 marriages 24 were oontrao- 
ted with sue* families* 

3* Akbar wanted to ensure that the alliance ones contracted 
should follow in the suooeeding generation* He married 
the daughter of Sharahmall and got his son Saloon married 
to the daughter of Thagwant Das, the son of Sarah mall. 
Jahangir took another wife from the Kaehhwaha house 
when Shah Began, the daughter of Bhagwant Das died* 
Similarly, this principle was applied to the Farooqie 
of Khandesh, Chaks of Kashmir, Bhattis of Jaisalner 
and the Rathora of Harwar and Bikaner* 

4* Rajasthan occupied a significant place in the political 
planning of Akbat* Out of 24 marriages with the sanlndars 
etc* Rajasthan tope the list for having 10 such alliances* 
It is followed by Kashmir and Khandesh* 
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5. Half of the Rajasthani ladioo la the laporlal harems 
(wlfes only) belonged to t v e Rat''or families. Thin 
position roughly corresponded to their position and 
■anpower in Rajasthan. Daring the later half of Akbar's 
reign the Razors improved t v eir position. These 
marriages are a olear index of their rising statue 

and power froa one point of view, and their increasing 
dependence upon the Kughals and their loss of freedom, 
faroa another. 

6. The aarriages were a aark of submission on the part 

of the bride's family. A Dutch chronicler has also testi- 

as* 

fled it. He says, 'Every heathen Raja who had a daughter 
gave her to thetdng in marriage as a pledge of submi¬ 
ssion # In 1578, Akbar offered to accept Hirsa nakin's 
daughter in marriage to hie young son. Saleea. The 
aooeptanoe of Akbar's proposal would have aeant the 
acoeptanoe of Akbar's suseralnty and, therefore, the 
Hirsa rejected Akbar's offer. 1 2 It is significant 
that Akbar did not offer any of his daughters in marriage 
to Kaiqubad, the young son of Mlrza nakla. 

Akbar's matrimonial alliances lndloate the 
extent ofhls influence in a particular region. The 
abeenoe of euoh alliance* wit v Oruha, Bandugarh, Bundi, 
Mewar end the kingdoms of Hiaaehal and Kumaon indicates 
that Akbar's control over them was not effective. 


1. t COntfaporTI. (M-oolole of India, p. 21. 

2. A.N., Tol. Ill, p. 249. 
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7* The Rajas of the • astern provinces were not considered 

of a higv and noble status to deserve matrimonial alliance 
*it> the Imperial family* Dalpat Ujjalnla le an exception* 

8* The marriages of Debar and M* sons to the daughters of 
the nobles of Irani* Turanl and Blndustanl origin do 

not refleet their power and position* T*e Irani and 

•« - - • 

Turanl nobles held the biggest aansabs and the ooveted 
positions in tb« empire* but tbelr representation in tbe 
Imperial barems was very little* Any attempt to deter¬ 
mine tbelr position on t*>« basis of marriages oan bo 
misleading* Akbar distinguished some of bis nobles by 
taking tbelr daughters in tbe imperial barems . 

9* Tbe Afghans and tbe non-Rajput Hindus are oonsplouous 
by tbelr abeenoe in tbe sobeme of Akbar‘e matrimonial 
allianoes* Tbe reasons are not far to seek* Tbe Afghans 
were generally h&etlle and the non-Rajput Hindus bad no 
effective local power* 

10* Saleem being the eldest son of Akbar* was looked upon 
as tbe future emperor and was* therefore* most sought 
after for matrimonial allianoes* Out of 38 ladies married 
in t v e royal family* 17 were married to Saleem* 12 to 
Akbar* 6 to Danlyal* 2 to Murad and 1 to Khuerau. 

11* Akbar's matrimonial allianoes were fairly extensive* Tbs 
imperial harem lnoluded ladles from various regions and 
families* like the Rathore* the Kaohhwafeas* tbe Shattie* 
the Oahiots* tbe C^ake* the Obakkars* tbe Basaras* tbe 
Baluchis, the Farooqie* the Adil ShaMs* the UJjalniaa* 
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the Turanie* the Hindustanis and aleo from Tibbst Khurd 
and Jammu, 

tb& auo v Importance has been siren by some soholars to 
Akb&r's matrimonial alllanoes, Afsal has ascribed the rise of the 
laohhrahes to the marriage of Bharah mail's daughter with Akbar 
in 1562* Be adds that the example of the Eaehhwahae was followed 
by other chieftains of Rajasthan and through matrimonial alliances 
they 'gained maijeaba, assignment of jagjrs and speolal status at 
the court, 1 2 This kind of generalisation is not proper, The 
matrimonial alliances did proride opportunities to the Rajput 
chiefs and their relatires to get entry into the Imperial serrioes 
and some pririleges in the case of a few members* but t^ere were 
dlrerse factors for the rise of some of them, A study of the 
Ain's mansabdars would rereal that the chances of gaining ' aanaab . 
assignment of laglrs and special statue at t*e court' were almost 
equal for the Rajputs w*o gare their daughters in marriage to the 
royal family and for those who did not, 7or example* Ral Surjan 
Hada* Ram Chand Bhagela* Ral Durga Dae who did not enter into 
matrimonial alllanoee had higher ranks t v an Udal Singh of Narwar, 
Rawal Bhim of Jaisalmsr and KSahara Dan whose daughters were in 
the imperial harem . Similarly there were many in-laws of th# 
emperor like Askarn of Dungarpur and Kah&n Rat v >or who do not find 
plaooln Abul Fasl's Hot of maneabdars .^ Moreorer* the rise of tho 
Kaohhwahas only began after t v ey had prored their mettle, Afsal ha s 
also cited the oasee of RU3tam Qandhari* Hlrsa Mueaffar Bueain Safar i* 

1, Afsal Husain* op. olt. 


2, Bloehmann* pp, 320*596, 
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Mirsa Sulatman and Mlrsa SVaVrukv 'v*o root to prominenoe because 
of tveir aatriaonial relations vitv t v e royal family* * TMa 
statement is like putting tv# cart before tve Vorse* One does not 
vave to be told tv at tv« persona mentioned abore acquired tve 
vigveet ranks at t v eir arrival at tVe court on account of tv#ir blue 
blocd and 'noble' lineage* No doubt tv« matrimonial allianoe vitV 
tv# emperor strengtvened tveir position* Similarly, BVargava'e conten¬ 
tion tv at tve matrimonial alliances 'brought about n complete revo¬ 
lution in f*e Muslim monarevy' does not refleot mature tvinklng on 
tVe part of tve learned autvor* 'The blending of tVe two cultures 
<»- Xt J£££L*£I£ 2S&LJ22. were. blended) 

in tvs reign of Akbar' vas a result of several divers# factors and 
tv esc marriages mere only one of tvem* BVargava further ascribes 

tv# meeting of Hindu and Muslim nobles at the imperial court and tve 

2 

camp to tVee# marriages* It may be submitted tvat the meeting of 
Hindu and Muslim nobles in tbs oourt and tv« oanp vas squally fre¬ 
quent la tve reign of 3Vavja*an altvougv as a ruler, did not 
take any Rajput brides for vimself or vie sons and grandsons*^ 

TVe matrimonial alliances Vave a special significance in tv« 
reign of Akba# because tve process of conquest and consolidation 
continued tvougVout via reign, but onoe tv a Mugvol rule vas firmly 
sstabllsVed tVsss alliances, particularly vitv tve landed arleto- 
oraey and tve tribal chiefs, paled into insignificance as an 
instrument of polities* 


1* Afeal Husain, op. oit. 

2* V.S* Bhargava, Msvar and t*e Mugval aeoerors . p* 196* 


3* Afsal Husain, op. oit. 
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We know for oertain that the medieval rulers did not want 
t v eir provincial representatives to aequire local influence* The 

l ** 

matrimonial alliances oould strengthen t v e position of a governor, 
or any ot v er officer for that natter, in or outside t v e province* 
Alauddin had ordered t v at the noblse should seek the royal sanction 
before entering into matrimonial relatione with other nobles* Sher 
Shah had considered the marriage of hie governor of Bengal in the 
family of the ex-klng of Bengal an aot of rebellion* novever, it 
is interesting to note that Raja Man Singh as governor of Bengal 
and Bihar had entered into matrimonial alliances with the looal 
gamindare as a political settlement with them* In 1590, Puranmall 
the Raja of Gldhaur, submitted to Man Singh, the then governor of 
Bihar* Among other things he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
governor's brother, (Zander Bhan. 1 Similarly in 1597, a slater 
of %xml Jfarayan, the ruler of Ooooh Bihar was married to Man 81ngh, 
who was the governorof Bengal at that time* nis motive was to 
seeure hie help againet hie unole who was contenting Ms succession 

p 

to the gaddl of OooehHLhar with the ''©ip of the Afghans* It appears 
that Man Singhwaa following the polloy of Akbar at a provincial 
level, but unlike hie master who married both Hindu and Muslim 
ladies, Man Singh married the daughters of Hindu Rajas only,mlthough 
he had made similar political settlements with the Afghans of North 
west Frlenttor* Afghanistan, Orissa and Bengal. This oould be beeamse 
of Man Singh's personal orthodoxy, or fear of Muslim sentiments or 
both* 


1* A*N*, vol* III, p* 576* 
2* Ibid* * p* 716* 
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Akbar'a matrimonial allianoee v **re been a subject of great 
oontrorerey* Way arc symboliced wit* Rajputs degradation asd 
utter humiliation - whereas We contemporary opinion take sue* 
allianocs as normal* in wHie* it is evident from We fact Wat 
tHe Kao**wa*a rulers Wo vara We first to giro Weir daughters 
in marriage to We Mug*ale, did not lose Weir social status and 
continued to reoeive We brides for Weir chiefs from almost all 
We major major clans of We Rajputs* From Sfcarabmall (1547) to 
Mirsa fiaja Jai Sing* (1667) We rulers of Amber took vires from 
We following* 1 


a* RaWod - 5 
b, tfadas * 12 
o* Parl*ar*5 
d* Bargujar-4 
e* Sieodia-3 
f, Panvaiv 3 
g* »*ati - 3 
*• Tadar - 1 
i* Ga*lot- 1 
j. ffarlbane*. 1 
k* Meenas - 1 
1 . Jet - 1 
a. Kiel* - 17 


ifotei Above study inolude alliances of War's reign only* 


1* 3*Znayat All Zaldl, Pat'era of Matrimonial Ties Between We 
KadWvWas dan and We MugHai Ruling Family* ?roc* ITXM 974* 
PP. 131-143. 
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CHAPTER Til 

H 0? RAJPUT MAHSAB UHBHB 


Hindu participation at the top In the Mughal military and 
civil administration under Akbar is more an image than a reality. 
But the Image ham left such a powerful impression on the minds 
of successive generations of Indians that Akbar Is regarded as 
one of the greateet Indian rulers. The large number of Hindu 
Of fleers under Akbar are an insignificant minority if compared 
to their Muslim counterparts* Hindu officers of Akbar did not 
represent s oross section of Hindu society, but the preponderance 
of the Ksohhwahas. Aln *e Hot of nanoabdare . though incomplete, 
can be a sound basis of any rational discussion on the ciAnnah 
position in 1595. Among the manoobdars who were living in 1995 
and held a rank of 500 or above, there was one group l.e. 
Kaehhwmbae who held about 60 percent of the Rajput oanaab while 
40 percent were shared by the rest of Rajpute. 1 The Kaohhwahae 


Kachi’wahas 



1. Man Singh 

5000 

1. Bai Rai Singh 

4000 

2. Jagannath 

2500 

2. Rai Burga Baa 

1500 

5. Madhavri Singh 

1500 

5. Udai Singh 

1000 

4. Baisal 

1250 

4. Bai BhoJ 

900 

5. Jagat Singh 

900 

5. Bawal Bhim. 

500 

6. Raj Singh 

900 

6. Ram Chand bund el a 500 

7. Ram Baa 

500 

7. Baleep or Balpat 


6. Arjun Singh 

500 


BfSOO 

9. Sebal Singh 

_5QSL 




15,550 
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continued to improve their position and by the end of Akbar's 
reign pocketed about 69 percent of the total manoaba granted to 
the landed aristocracy in the Mughal empire. ^ The contrast is 
even greater if their position is compared with other major houses 
of Bajaarthaa, At the time of Akbar's death they held 77*80 percent 
nrm«Aha given to the Rajputs of Rajasthan. The Rathode had to be 
content with 11*75 percent, Sieodiae with 3,92 percent, Bhatis 
with 1*31 percent, Iladaa with 2,61 percent and others with 2,61 
percent* The Kaohhwaha monopoly warn not limited to the distribution 
of twdft but also in the assignment of military commands and 
civil assignments* Bmospt Tod&rmal all the important oonuaandara, 
governor* and members of the seloot oommitteea were Kaohhwahaa« 

If the fhuily of Bharahmall is excluded from the list of Akbar's 
officer*, there is hardly any difference between his government 
and those of Mohd* Bin Tughlaq and Sher Shah, 

The glaring disparity in the distribution of and 

positions of power under Akbar could not escape the notice of the 
shrewd, prudent and just monarch, Akbar's reign is a period of 
the initiation and growth of Mughal institutions. His relations 
with each Rajput kingdom developed in their own way. The Mughal 
oontrol over the raiaa of Himachal, Oartival, Kacaon, Tindhayas 
was just nominal, Kewar remained at war with the Mughal empire 
throughout Akbar's reign, Bathods of Jodhpur branch did not 
surrender totally aa long as Chandersen lived. The Kaohhwahaa 


1, For statistical references hers and hereafter see the appendix 
A entitled comparative Table of Rajput Mansabdars. 

See also tables/Figures* A, B, C, D, E/ 1,2,3*4, appended at 
the end of the chapter. 



were the only group who recoined steadfast in their loyalty to 
Akbar and sure dough received rewarding patronage of the emperor. 
Let us examine briefly the circumstance of the major Rajput king* 
don's submission to the Mughala and the nature of their relationship 
as it developed with the Mughal eupire, 

BAJAaTHAN 

Jodhuur. 

Meldev was perhaps one of the might lost of the rulers 
produced by Rajasthan. The powerful desert king had at one time 
ruled supreme. Bikaner* Jalaalmer, Mewor, Bundi, fihaikhawmti and 
other minor kingdoms lay prostrata at his morey. He was* however, 
completely humbled by fiber Shah. She Afghan Empire coon faded into 
hietoxy but Maldev oould never regain the lost prestige. Soon after 
the eeoond battle of fanlpat the Mughala launched an offensive 
against the Rathods. Ajmer, the heart of Rajasthan was occupied in 
1557 and Marta in 1562. Maldev died in November 1562 and left hie 
kingdom to hie sixth son Ohandsrssn bom to his favourite wife. She 
eldest, Ben 8ingh, obviously annoyed at the gross violation of his 
natural right to gaddl of Jodhpur went over to the Mughals. 

Jodhpur was occupied by the Mughals and Baa Singh was 
recognised as Maldev*s sucoeesor with Sajat os his headquarters. 

Thus in early 1565 Jodhpur proper oaao into Mughal possession and 
the Method ruler recognised Akbar's suzerain! ty. 1 Akbar's control 


1, A.N, , Vol. XI, pp. 195-196) Mimamudcin Vol,II,pp. 164-165| 
Bedoonl, Vol. 11, pp* 57-59) ftrishta, Vol. I, p. 255* 
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over Marwar was far from complete. Chandersan was pain in ths neck 


for the ruling Bathod family and also the Mughal governor of Ajmer. 
Baa Singh however continued to serve the Mughals faithfully. Be 
along with Bal Rai Singh of Bikaner, who also held a temporary charge 
of Jodhpur, pereued, fought and defeated Ibrahim Husain Miras, a 
rebel from Gujarat In 1573. 1 Chanderaan died in 1961 and thereafter 
there was no opposition to ths Mughal rule in Marwar. In 1963 Udai 
Singh also known ss Mots fiaja was recognised as ths ruler of Marwar. 
All the territory which formerly belonged to Maldev, except Ajmer 
was restored to him. The choice of the king now rested with the 
Mughal emperor and not the Bathod nobility. Conditions of service 
were the sane as those of the Kaohhwahas. His daughter, who later 
beoaae the mother of the future emperor Shahjahan, was married to 
Saleem in 1966. Re served the empire in Gujarat with the Bathod 
foroea. He was given a aanaab of 1000. Zn area, resourcefulness and 
prestige, the Rathods were head and shoulders abovs the Kashhwahas 
but their position viewed against their prestige wae perhaps the 
lowest in the iaperlel court among the aajor Rajput houses of 
Rajasthan. Udai Singh,and after his death in 1999 his son Suraj Singh 
who is said to have attained the rank of 2000 , served In Gujarat 
and the Beocan, were never given any position of power and authority 
during the reign of Akbar, Their position and tank was even lower 
than that of the ruler of Bikaner which was formally a vassal kingdom 
of Jodhpur. 


1. A.H., Vol. Ill, pp. 34-36j Badaoni. Vol.II, pp. 149-150| 
Nlaamuddin, Vol.II, pp. 293-255. 
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Pezhaps their power, numbers, rest rc ©fulness end prestige 
wore the considerations resulting in their or status in the 
Mughal Court* fiam Singh and Udai Singh were the sons of the same 
Maldev who once threatened fiber Shah, the destroyer of the Mughal 
aspire in India* Akbar, therefore, ee ns to hare been very oareful, 
in respect of the Pathoda of Jodhpur, in giving then status and 
authority* This also explains Akbar's tough line against Hewer, 
another powerful kingdom of Bajaethan* She young prince Anar Singh 
was casually treated by Akbar and he had to return disappointed 
froo ntehpur Sikrl in 1573. 1 

Akhar founded the empire, Jahangir inherited it and therefore 
the latter Oould dispense with •caution* which was characteristic 
of Akbar* In the third year of his reign Jahangir gave a rank of 
3000/2000 to 8uraJ Singh which was raised to 4000/2000 the following 
year. In the ninth year he was given the highest rank 9000/3000* 

Thus the Bathods of Jodhpur acquired though not too late the first 
rets status along with the Kaohhwahas* The importance of the house 
of Jodhpur was firmly impressed on the Bind of Jahangir. After 
Sure;) Singh*s death his son Gaj Singh was given a rank of 3000/2000 
which was increased to 4000/3000 the following year. He finally got 
the highest rank of 3000/9000 before Jahangir died* Jahangir recog¬ 
nised the prestige and resourcefulness of the rulers of Jodhpur and 
gave them the aane status ss that of Asher or Mewar* 


1* Akbar was vary dear in his mind about the two cost powerful 
states of Rajasthan, Mewar and Maxwar* Their extraordinary 
capacity of leadership and survival against heavy odds has been 
witnessed not long ago. Bans Sangram Singh had mobilised the 
total resources of Rajasthan against Babar and Maldev a contem¬ 
porary of Akbar had made himself master of Rajasthan not long 
ago. Chanderssn son of Maldev visited Akbar in 1570* Akbar*a 
tough line about the restoration of Jodhpur drove him into 
rebellion* Akbar's insistence on the attendance of Sana Pretap 
in the court and hie soant regard to Anar Singh's visit to the 
oourt drove Pratap to a policy of arced resistance. Akbar 
therefore kept the two kingdoms at a lower level* 
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Jahangir had scant regard for the territorial integrity and 

practice of succession of the vassal kingdom. In ease of Amber and 

' ( 

Bikaner he did not care about the succession rule or the aenti- 

\ 

ments of the deceased ruler. He carved out a new gamlndari from 
the former Marvar kingdom and bestowed it upon the ruler^s brother 

Klghan Singh who was uterins brother of hie wife jagat Gosain, 

V > \ \ 

mother of princo Khurram, This obviously was to please one of his 
beloved wives. 1 _ 

I 

BIKAIfBB. 

V 

Bikaner was an off-shoot of Jodhpur* founded by Bike son 
of Jodha in 1499 but Jodhpur which was also built about the same 
tine never relinquished it's title of suzerainty over Bikaner, It 
was to assart the supremacy of Jodhpur that Malciev attacked Bikaner 
and drove its ruler Kalyanmal into exile. However* with Sher Shah's 
help Kalyanmal recovered hie patrimony, Kalyanmal lived in peace 
under the patronage of the Afghans but the Mughal reoccupation changed 
the situation. Kalyanmal must have spent anxious years when Akbar'e 
generals were occupying, one after the other* towns of Marvar. After 
the oupreseion of the Usbeg revolt Akbar changed his strategy. He 
attacked the wellknown family - Si sod las, and the strongest of 
Indian forts - Chlttor, In 1966 Chit tor had fallen but contrary 
to Akbar*s expectations the Bajputs did not rush to offer submission. 


1* fueuk* Vol, I* pp. 128* 191* 260 * 281* 299. 

Kishan Singh enjoyed a high rank of 9000 but his sons oould 
not attain high status, Kiahangaxh was allowed to fo into 
oblivion in the politics of power. 
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It was only In 1570 when Akbar prolonged hie stay at Jlagour that 
that they had to ohoee between war and submission, Bxoept for the 
Bana of K^ipwr, they chose submission. Kalyaiuoal came along with 
hie son Bai Bal Singh, waited upon Akbar at Hagaur and gave hie 
brother, Kalhan'e daughter in marriage to Akbar* Bai Singh Joined 
imperial service* Bai Singh become the ruler of Bikaner in 1571 when 
his father died* Bal Singh served the emperor with distinction in 
Gujarat, Sind, Deccan and also against Chandersen of Jodhpur, Surtan 
Deoxa of Slrohl and Bir Singh Bundela* In 1366 Bai Singh’s daughter 
was married to Sultan Saleem* Akbar gave him a rank of 4000, He 
woe the only non-Kaehhwaha Bajput who held such a high rank under 
Akbar* Jahangir after asoending the throne literally granted pro¬ 
motions* Bai Bai Singh also received the highest rank of 9000* 


Promotion of Bikaner to such immense by Akbar was again a 
part of his effort to reduce the stature of Jodhpur* After the 
death of Bai Bai Singh, Jahangir did not find any reason to keep 
Bikaner at par with Jodhpur or Amber* Dal sop Singh and SuraJ Singh 
hie successors were given due respect but Bai Suraj Singh eould not 
attain a rank higher than 3000, We thus find that under Jahangir 


1, Bai Bai Singh was Jahangir’s father-in-law. In hie attempt to 
get the throne of Agra In the life time of his father Jahangir 
had triad to win over the support of Bai Singh* But the clever 
Bajput kept himself aloof from the succession politics* Jahangir 
at his secession inmereased his rank to 9000* Jahangir's rela¬ 
tions with Bai Singh were rather unhappy. After the death of the 
Bai, hie eon Dal pat or Dole op was given tlka and a rank of 1900 
which wae increased to 2000 the next year* Dalpat rebelled and 
was executed. His successor SuraJ Singh got a rank of 1000 
which waa raised to 1900 after a few years* His further promotions 
were painfully slow and it was only in the last year of Jahangir’s 
reign that he got a rank of 3000, Jahangir's faraan . in the 
State Archives, Bikaner, 
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Bikaner wu axed and Deduced to its historical stature in confir- 
city with its sitse and resources, to further red oe the stature 
of the ruler of Jodhpur Akbar gave independent) i mansabs to 
Eathod Sardara . a policy which he dloo applied to Kachhweha aardars . 
The Bathods of Jaltawat and Kumpawat o-lans were given mansabs and 
alloted iaalrs in Marwar itself. Jalmal's son, Keohav Dae wae also 
given an independent manaab and Marta in iaglr . Jahangir allowed 
this policy to lapse after the death of Keshav Baa. 1 2 3 

A 

Any alliance with the Rajputs would have been incomplete 
without the Bathods. Akbar while reduced the stature of Jodhpur 
recognised the importance of the Bathods. Among the alloted 

to the landed aristocracy the Bathods held 25 percent in 1595a They 

1 

maintained more or less similar position till the sixteenth year 

A 

of Jahangir's reign when the Marathas started making a big dent 
in the Bajput monopoly of mansoba .* 

A comparison cf the manoaba of the heads of Bathod kingdoms 
would reveal that Jodhpur attained the first rate status under 
Jahangir. Udai Singh, under Akbar, had a rank of 1000. Whereas 
Jahangir gave a rank of 3000/5000 to Qaj Singh.^ Jahangir also 


1. A detailed discussion on the nature of ohanges in the character 
of Bathod nobility after their submission to the Mughals can 

he read in O.B, Sharon, Beirut Polity , pp. 23*36. 

2. See table 0 A B/Flgure 3>4. 

Xt nay be noted that the fable do not show a correct position 
of Bathod yanrabe in the following years (1) Death of Akbar 
(2) Jahangir’s first and second regnal years, because the 
manaab of Suraj Singh is not included as there is no reliable 
information of his exact manaab . However, Bejput historians 
believe that he was given a cansab of 2000, This may bo added 
to ascertain the Bathod manaab position. 

3. See Table A/ figure 1, 
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gave the title of Maharaja to the ruler of Jodhpur. Jahangir thUe 
laid the foundation of the future greatness of the house of 
Jodhpur under Jaswant Singh and his successors. 

HftflUuk 


Jagcal and Shakti, Bans Pratap's brothers had joined the 
oourt of Akbar. There were many more who could be Induced to join, 
but Akbar refrained from ouch a policy. Except tor Bai Purge who 
was not directly related to Pxatap he did not create any amir from 
Sisodia elan. Sieodia's under the leadership of Pretap continued to 
defy the Mughal authority. Akbar hod to eend expeditions after 
expeditions, throughout his reign* Jahangir also opened his reign 
with Mswar oaupalgn. He increased the rank of Bai Purge to 4000, 
and gave a high tank of 2500/1000 to Shankar,another eon of Bane 
Udai Singh in the second year of hie reign. Thie was unusually a 
high rank for a biginner. Jahangir, thus, acknowledged the impor¬ 
tance of the house of Mswar. When Bai Purga died hie eon, Bai Chand 
was given a rank of 730, Eventually after the submiseion of Amar 
Singh and the award of 5000/5000 aansab to Kazan Singh, Shankar 
continued to hold hie manaa b. In fact after the peaoe with Mswar 
his rank was increased to 5000/2000. After his death hie a on Man 
Singh Sisodia got a rank of 1000/600. Like Jodhpur, Mswar was also 
allowed to tower over every one elee in Kewax. The euoceaoors of 
Bai Purge and Bam Shankar were given low ranks. 

Jahangir's treatment of the vanquished enemy • the Banas of 
Mewar is widely acclaimed. Karan Singh wae admitted among the 
Ucra-l-kabai with great fanfare. What the rulere of Jodhpur and 
Amber get the hard way, through service and eaorlflee, Mewar opened 




its innings with the ease rank. Extremely favourable and honourable 
toms were offered to Mewar, a befitting reward for the groat 
sacrifice and privations of Bans Pjratap and hie squally great son 
Anar Singh. Mover got Its rightful place among the prices of 
Rajasthan. 

- 

The Hada Chohana had submitted to Akhar after the fall of 
Chlttor. Its ruler Bai Bhoj had a rank of 1000 at the time of Akbar* 
death. 1 As eompered to the major kingdoms of Rajasthan It had meagre 
resources but Jahangir gave high ranks of 5000 to Its ruler Bai 
Batan Sarbuland on account of his merit and loyalty. The award of 
5000 to Bal Batan was a rude reminder to the ruling houseo of 
Rajasthan that the former relationship had ceased and a new system 
with Mughal emperor as a supreme arbitrator and lord had come to 
stay. The ruler of Bundl, once a dependency of Mswar, now enjoyed 
the same ranks as that of the prince of Mewar, Karan Singh, 

Obviously it wae the Mughal emperor who determined the statue of 
his vassals and allies. 

While the rank of Bai Batan was raised to the level of Mower, 
the kingdom suffered a setback. A new altaogfaa grant of Kota, an 
important town of Bundl, to Madhave Singh son of Bal Bai Batan 
reduced the else of the former kingdom. Creation of the independant 


1. Bai Shoj's daughter wao married to Jagat Singh, son of Man Singh 
of Amber, Jahangir had married Man Singh's sister. She died in 
1605* In 1608 Jahangir asked for the hand of Jagat Singh*o 
daughter, Bai Bhoj openly expressed his disapproval of this 
marriage. Opposition to Jahangir's proposal finally led him 
to cosuit suicide. 
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rmrjimirtyi within the confine* of forner Bundi kingdom created 
problems to the future kings. 

I 

The rulere of Bundi and Kota enjoyed a apeoial statu* and 
were free from the obligation of giving dole . The Hade* served 
the enpire with distinction and there existed a bondof affection 
between the Hadas and the emperor. 


Jaiaalaer. 


Jaicalmer was another important kingdom of Baja*than. It was 
founded in 1156 by a tribe known as Bhatl, Bawal Har Bai • ite 

ruler submitted to Akbar in 1570 and gave hie daughter in marriage 

1 o 

to him and later hie grand daughter was married to Saleem. 

Aldbar gave a laansab of 500 to fiowal Bhim.^ Jahangir did not 

increase hie manaab on his accession, however, after Bhim*s death 

his eon fiawal Kalyan wee given a rank of 2000,* in the eleventh 

year. Xalyan had to be content with this rank Which was not 

increased throughout Jahangir's reign. Thus Jaisaltier did not 

oocupy a position of importance in Jahangir's political planning. 

Ae compared to other Rajput elans the Bhatis lost considerably 


1. A.N,, Tol. Ill, *. 358. 

2. Tuauk Jfol. II, p. 326, 

3« Ate- 


4. Tusuk, Vol, I, p, 333* 
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In 1995 they hed a mansab chore of 2.3 peroent which j reduced to 
1.2 peroent in 1605 and thie position continued till Jahangir 
raised the mansab of Kalyan to 2000* This kingdom did not play 
any significant role during the period of our study. 


A glance at Table IS would reveal that tho Kachhwahae occupied 
a domineering position in <tine Akbar's tine and during the later 
part of hie reign they became very important* In 1595* they mono¬ 
polised about 60 peroent of the total aanaaba awarded to the Rajput 
maneabdars . They further improved their position towards the end 
of Akbar's reign. Man Singh, the chief of Amber got an unusually 
high rank of 7000/6000 whioh was till then reserved for the 
princes of royal blood. On the basis of the gat manaoba of 500 
and above ltis found that they shared between themselves about 
50*000 imperial panes be at the time of Akbar's death. This fan¬ 
tastic accumulation of aanaeb in one group had no precedent in 
Akbar's reign. The Xaohi wahaa who were a small minority in Rajasthan 
monopolised 78 percent of the total sat aaneaba given to the Rajput 
nobles connected with Rajasthan. The Kachhwahae acquired rich 
iaitira all over India corresponding to their talab while the rest 
of the Rajputs of Rajasthan who had allied themselves to the 
'sternal throne* had to be content with the remaining 22 percent. 
Akbar's patronage to one family was not only with regard to the 

* v 

awards of the manaaba but it was also evident in the distribution 

\f ■ 

Of the great offices and leadership of military campaigns. The 

■A s 

Kachhwahae alone were given higher posts. 
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Akbar's policy of patronising the Kachhvohae alone and 
extending the benefits of hie liberalism to a single family was not 
only irrational and unjust but it was also unimaginative and 
dangerous* Any emperor who was not emotionally attached to the 
Xaehhwahae, as Akbar was, could not permit the domination of this 
group* Jahangir also had a very special and close relationship with 
the Xaehhvaha family* He has uescribed his relations with them with 
great emotions, 1 The first woman in his life was a Kaehhwaha 
princess, sister of Han Singh who became the mother of Jahangir's 

O 

first bom daughter Sulta&n-un-nisa and his eldest eon Khusrau, 
Jahangir woe vary fond of several Xaehhvaha princes including Man 
Singh*o son, Bhao Singh* Jahangir's relations with them, however, 
did not oome in the way of rationalisation of Bajput aansabo . Jahangir 
did not radically change the policies and personnel of his father's 
times but he adopted a considered policy of breaking the monopoly 
of the Kaehhwahas specially of the Bajawat branch.** He brought about 
a doorcase of 10 percent in the mansaba of the Xaohhwahas by promot¬ 
ing the Bathors and the Sisodlas. Among the Kaehhwahas the ranks 
of Non-Bajawats were also increased* His policy of breaking the 
itojawat monopoly was slow but definite* In the seventh year of 
Jahangir's reign the monsab position of the Bajawats further declined 


1# foaguk . Vol. Z, pp* 15# 16, 29, 56 etc* 

2* Ibld. .Vol*I. p* 266 1 Vol.Il, 216-19# 

5* Han Singh's opposition to his suocssiion muit have been an eye 
opener for him* 
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from 22500 to 16000 while the non-RaJawats improved their position 
by 1000 that ie from 6000 to 7000. In terras of percentage the net 
Kachhwaha decline was 7 percent. The decrease in the percentage 
was largely achieved by award of smaller mansabs to the successors 
of the Saohhwaha leaders who had died during this period and also 
by increasing the ranks of other Rajputs like the Pa thorn and the 
B&dae. Jahangir's policy of rationalisation of manoaba among the 
y Rajputs was fully achieved in the fifteenth year.* The Xachhwahas 
were brought almost at peri with the major families of Rajasthan. 

The Koehhuahae and the 8isodiae had about 25 percent each of the 
mansaba given to the Rajput families of Rajasthan while the Rathors 
had about 31 percent, the remaining 19 percent were shared by the 
Bhattls and the Hadas. More or less similar trend continued till 
the end of Jahangir's reign. In the twentysecond year of Jahangir's 

reign the Xachhwahac end the Hadas slightly Improved their position 

/ 

by an increase of 4 percent. The Rathors got an increase of one per¬ 
cent while the Bhattls remained almost at the same level. The 
Sieodiae lost considerably on account of the death of Duxga Dae 
and Sana Shankar* Their percentage fell from 24.74 percent to 
17.54 percent at the death of Jahangir.' 

Another significant feature of Jahangir's reign is the 
reversal of AKbar's policy of creating several Rajput mansabdara 
in a group or a region who by virtue of their mansab acquired 4 


1, It is surprising that while Jahangir rationalised the mansaba 
of the Rajput princes he gave extraordinary power and position 
tc an Iranian family l.e. the family of Nurjahan. 
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status independent of their chiefs. They could retain this newly 
acquired status at the pleasure of the emperor. Amongst the Kachhwahas 
he granted manaabs to the gnclndors of Harder, Deosa, Khandola. 

Sambhar etc. and also to several members of the family of Man 
Singh with the result that the authority of the chiefs was con¬ 
siderably reduced. The laoic of enthusiasm on the part of Rajawats 
and the opposition by the non-Kajawats Kachhwahas to Man Singh's 
stand on the issue of suecescion at the time of Akbar's fatal ill¬ 
ness was evidently an outcome of this policy. During the reign of 
Jahangir the Bajput chiefs were relegated to secondary positions 
and were deprived of the charge of provinces end important 
military commands, further dilution of their power wae not considered 
advisable. All the non-Rajawat Kaohhwaha families whose combined 
oansab were to the tune of 21 percent of the Kaehhvaha manoabs 
in the first year of Jahangir's reign went into obscurity by tho 
end of his reign. Similarly in Mewar while the chief was fluting 
against the Mughals, the Sioodins allied to the Mughale had a 
combined manaab strength of 4000 in the first year and 3200 in the 
seventh year of Jahangir* e reign. After the submission of A mar Singh 
and the award of a rank of 5000 to Xam Singh, the aaneaba of the 
family of Rana Shankar and Durga Das camo down to 2200 which were 
further reduced to 1400 towards the end of Jahangir's reign. It can 
thus be concluded that the chiefs of the major houses of Rajasthan 
consolidated their position at home in the reign of Jahangir. The 
emergence of the powerful fiajput chiefs like Jaswant Singh, Jai 

k \ 

Singh and Raj Singh during the reigns of Jahangir's successors 
was a direct outcome of this policy. 
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The Himalyan r*n :o fro.:. Jammu to Ramon and the hilly central 
India had their own political ayeteu. Powerful kingdoms were 
established in Delhi and Agra which had little impact on the hilly 
kingdoms* Occassional submission under duress for a very short 
period of one or the other kingdom ie observed during the Sultanat 
period. Expeditions vers sent to hunt down the political adverse* 
riea who sought assy 1 uni in the safety of hills with the hospitable 
rulers of the hill kingdoms* Shore wore about two dosen ednor and 
major kingdoms* Kangra, Kaiaaon, and Oarhwal in the north and Oroha 
and Bandugarii in central India deserve special mention. 

Xangra in the north eastern hills in the Himachal remained 
practically ua independant kingdom till 1620* Persuit of Sitomdar fur 
brought the Mughal forces in the Kangxu valley in the year 1556* 

The fortress of Dhaturi wae occupied by the Mughal*, Many aamlndars 
and rulers of the hill including Baja Bharat. Chand of Xagarkot 
(Xangra) offered submission* 1 The Mughal control ovei the hill king¬ 
doms did not last long* Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Punjab 
launched a campaign in the hills in 1572, greater part of Himaohal 
was over run and many forte were occupied* Ruler of Kangra also 
made a formal submission but the advent of the rebel Mlrsm* in the 
Punjab obliged Huseir Quli to withdraw from the hills leaving his 
campaign inconclusive. It was only in Jahangir'e rolgn in 1620 that 
the hill country became a part of the Mughal empire but the rulers 
of Kangra were not enrolled among mansabdars * 


1. A.8., Tol. XI, pp. 19-20. 
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Kamaon and viarhwal were quite powerful kingdoms in modem 
Uttar Pradesh, Gaxhwal was absorbed in the imperial political system 
during Shahjahan's reign but Kamaon surrendered under Akbar in 1569* 
Towards the end of the sums year several ra.1ae of the Shlvallk ? 
salt ranges and Hioaohal Bade a formal submission by personally 
attending the court. They agreed to pay the fixed revenue, 1 2 but 
unlike the princes of fiajasthan were not called upon to join military 
cervice on a regular basis, Baja Basu of Hau who held a rank of 
1900 was an exception. In his case also it must be kept in mind 
that ha was a rebel in the eyes of AWt>ar and he held the rank as a 

partisan of prince Saleem, In fact et at one stage Akbar had ordered 

2 

Madhava Singh to arrest him but he escaped. As a partisan of 
Jahangir the absconder Basu enjoyed a position of privilege in his 
court. Besides being entrusted with the prestigious eom&and against 
Sana A mar Singh hie rank which was raised to 9900 In the first year 
of Jahangir's reign. It was further raised to 4000 in the sixth year, 
Basu held the high rank on account of his special relations with the 
emperor going back to his prlneehood days, Basu's eon and successor 
Suxajmal was given a rank of 2000 and hie brother who succeeded 
him slowly attained the rank of 9000, Jahangir further extentendod 
taansabs to the rulers of Jaaou, Owalyer and Manjholl, Debi Chand and 
fioop Chand of Owalyer had ranks of 1900 and 1000 respectively, 

Sangram of Jaarn was initially given a rank of 1000 which was raised 
to 1900 in the sixteenth year. Another Baja Man of Hioaohal held a 
rank of 1000, Thus we find that under Jahangir the policy of 


1. A,N,, Vol. Ill, p. 584-89. 

2. Ibid. , p, 693. 
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involving the aamlndars into the imperial service by assigning 
then naneabe was extended to the Himalayan kingdome also* which 
was practically limited to Bajasthan under Akbar, 

The mamindnr of Bihar, Bengal and Gujarat did not acquire 
important status* They were dealt with by the provincial governors 
and supplied a fixed quota of cavalry and infantary to the govern¬ 
ment, The three kingdoms of Central India - Orohha, Bandugarh and 
Baglana were considered important and Akbar had tried to bring 

a 

them under his political system. After r attempts towards 

reamsertion of independence the rulers of Orohha finally reconciled 
to the Mughal aueeranlty, Towards the last phase of Akbar* s reign 
its ruler Baa Chand was given a rank of 500* Bam Chand's brother 
Bir Singh allied himself with the rebel prince, Saleem and at hie 
instigation murdered Abul Baal which highly enraged the emperor 
who ordered an all out effort to hunt him down* He, however, managed 
to play hide and seek with the Mughal forces till his master came 
to power. He warn immediately raised to a rank of 3000 and soon got 
the highest of 9000* His brother Bam Chand continued to hold 

the rank of 900 given to him by Akbar* Other members of the Bund el a 
family got varying ranks* Thus atleaat in the reign of Jahangir 
Orohha got a status at par with Meuar, Marwsr, Amber, and Bundi* 

Bandhugarh was a large and prosperous state* Under Akbar 
Bam Chand Baghela avoided to wait upon the em : .eror but finally he 
had to yield* The family was connected with the Bathore of Bikaner 
by marriage* Under the reign of Akbar and Jahangirs it remained 
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loyal but unlike the states of Rajasthan it did not bsooms an 
integral part of the empire, 

Pratep Bharjiv the ruler of Baglana joined the Mughals after 
1595 and waited upon the emperor. He received a rank of 5000. In 
Akbar'e timeiainor ranks were given to the rulers other than those of 
Rajasthan, Award of nansab of 5000 to Pratap Bharjiv is AM olearly 
related asatopl +tbf the growing interest the emperor in the affairs 
of the Deecan. 

In the sixteenth year the Rajput nnnopoly of p^y^b was 
ooopletely broken by inducting the Rakkhanis particularly the 
Mara that on a aaesive scale, A modest beginning was Bade in the 
12th year, Pratap, the ruler of Baglana (Khandeah) who already had 
a mannish of 5000 from Akbar'e time was given a rise of 1000, raising 
hie mansab to 4000, Baja Shim Kara in another eamlndar of Khandesh, 
of Oadhi was enrolled among the oaneabdars by giving him the rank 
of 1000/500, Udaiji Ram, a Brahman saaindar of the Deccan was given 
s unusually high rank of 5000/1500, Thus we see that in the 12th 
year Jahangir carried the logio of awarding manaabs to the landed 
ariotooraoy to the Deccan as well. Shahjahan'e march of 1617 to the 
Deoean ooncldee with the grants of these maneaba . As Jahangir's 
stakes in the Deoean increased, he tried to win over the local 
sardara . In 1621 a large force under Shahjahan was again amt to 
the Deoean which ultimately ended up in Shahjahan'e rebellion. The 
sending of this expedition also coincides with another raise of 
Maratha mansab . Jadun Rai Kaetn was promoted to 5000/5000 and several 
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of hie relations were employed in the imperial service and were 
offered manaaha totalling 19000/10000* She award of high mansabs 
to Dakhanls completely changed the complexion of the Mughal 
nobility and aet a tread wherein large Tankhwahl Jaglrs were 
alloted to the former servant© of Ahoadnagar* Golconda and Bijspur 
kingdom* which ultimately resulted in the crises of iaglrdarl system 
which finally brought down the heavy imperial structure* giving way 
to new aspirants to political power. 


She gaalndars and the tribal chiefs had an important place 
in the political structure of the country* The lata*darl and 

systems worked in close cooperation during the Sul tana t 
period but Akbar adopted a new policy of Inducting thorn into the 
nobility and by making them an integral pert of hie political 
system* Akbar* • attempts towards this end were limited and were* 
rattier of experimental nature* He began with giving employment and 
canscba to the Kaohhwahac and later extended* very cautiously* to 
other rulij^ families of Rajasthan and to some unattached Rajput 
professional soldiers* Tory few non-Rajasthani landed elements 
found favour with the emperor. With the expansion of the empire 
Akbar gradually offered raanaabs to the Bajputs of other regions 
aloo but their number was negligible. At the death of Akbar* 
Rajputs of Rajasthan had a lion's share of the mansabs . pocketing 
36300 of the total of 42800* given to the landed elements whioh 


1* These and the preceding and the following figures take care of 
only those oui s a bdars who had ranks of 300 and above and 
were alive and aotive in service in the year referred to* and 
were either Rajputs or were connected with families* 
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oones to almost 90 percent. Akbar's policy of recruiting the 
Rajputs and eiBillar el Oman to in the imperial service was extended 
to its logical 4nd by his successors. With the inclusion of the 
Marcthas. the Dakhanis, the Bundelas and other rulers like those 
of Mau/Nurpur, Manjholl, Gwalyer, Jammu etc. the nar^ha of such 
groups almost doubled by the end of Jahangir's reign. 

She first year of Jahangir's roign the Rajputs of Rajasthan 
had a share of 42*000 eat rank out of a total of 52,500 i.e. eighty 
pare ant granted to the landed aristocracy of India. Contrary to the 
general trend the Rajasthan share rose to 42,200 out of 51700 i.e. 

81*62 percent in the seventh year. The tread of dooreasing share 
of Mnaffba of the princes of Rajasthan continued throughout the 
reign of Jahangir and in the fifteenth year their share went down 
to 29100 out of 49000 l«s* 59*58 percent. Their share of the aansabs 
touched the lowest in the last years of Jahangir. Out of 82000 they 
had only 52200 i.e. 59*26 percent in tha twentyoeoond year of 
Jahangir's reign. Thus Rajasthan which occupied a position of 
eminence in the reign of Akbar was relegated to a secondary position 
by the end of Jahangir's reign and the inclusion of the Marathau 
in si sable number in the last years of Jahangir was a pointer 
towards the future direction of Mughal policies. Jahangir's policy 
of rationalisation of manoaba was also at work in the distribution 
of mansaba to the aanindars of various regions and by the end of 
hlsreign the hegemony of the princes of Rajasthan was broken. 

Another significant feature of Jahangir's reign is the 
general fall in the manoaba of the Rajputs. Jahangir bestowed 
asst liberally and to the total aansabs vent up by many tines but 
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the share of the Rajputs did not increase proportionally , The per* 
cottage of Rajput aansaba were such lower In the reign of Jahangir 
ae compared with their position in the reign of Akbar. 

The reign of Jahangir is very significant in respect of 
setting some trends in the administration which went unchecked under 
his successors with the result that despite its grandeur the Mughal 
empire continued to hold the seeds of its destruction. Within the 
last decade of Akbar'e reign the manaaba of the landed elements 
rose from 20950 to 42,800, a no re than hundred percent rise. Similar¬ 
ly under Jahangir for the expansion of the empire and its consolida¬ 
tion in the Himachal, Central India and the Deccan, where Akbar's 
control was superficial, it was desirable to further inereeae the 
oanaabs In these areas also. By the end of Jahangir's reign their 
oansab rose to 82200 against an almost hundred percent rise. Under 
Jahangir and later under hla su& eor ors flood gates of menaaba 
were opened and it became almost impossible to oontrol them. The 
gap between expectations and their fulfilsent increased day by day 
and with it increased discontent and frustration among the nobility 
and the landed nristooraey, Jahangir diluted Akbar's policy of 
check and balances within Rajput kingdoms of orenting amirs indepen¬ 
dent of the chiefs. Abandonment of the policy by Jahangir and his 
successors created rulers in Rajasthan who could be a potential 
threat to the 9eeurlty of the empire, Jahangir broke the monopoly 
of the Kachhwehas in Rajasthan and of Rajasthan in the empire in 
respect of sharing the Imperial manaabs. 
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i 


Under Afrbar 


Name of I 

the Chief 


Maneab 


’Jane ofl 
the chief 


Manaab 


Amber 

Man Singh 

7000 

Man Singh 

7000 




Bhao Singh 

5000 




Jai Singh 

'4000 

■arwar 

Baj Singh 

4000 

Raj Singh 

4000 




Sam Dae 

2000 

Deoea 

Ruepai 

1000 

- 

- 

Aaaraar 

Maaohar 

400 

Manohar 

loop 




Prlthx Chand 

700 

Khandela 

Rai Sal 

2500 

Rai Sal 

3000 

Jodhpur 

Udai Singh 

1000 

Suxaj Singh 

5000 




Gaj Singh 

5000 

Bikaner 

Sal Singh 

4000 

Rai Singh 

5000 




Baleep Singh 

2000 




Suraj Singh 

2000 

Kiahangaxh 

- 

- 

Klahan Singh 

3000 




Jagmal & 

500 




SahasmalC Sathmal) 

500 

Udaipur 

- 

- 

Kam Singh 

5000 

Bundi 

Bhoj 

900 

Bhoj 

900 




Satan Singh 

5000 

Orcha 

Bam Chand 

500 

Bir Singh 

5000 

Jai calmer 

Bhim 

500 

Bhia 

500 




Kp.lyan 

2000 

Mau 

Baeu 

1500 

Baeu 

4000 




Burej Mai 

2000 




Jogat Singh 

2000 
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Year 

Total Hanocfc 

Akbar'e death 
100 




1995 

20950 

48.9 

At Akhar's death 

42800 

100.0 

X year of Jahangir 

52500 

122.6 

XI - 

49700 

116.1 

XII * - 

54700 

127.8 

IV " • 

53700 

125.4 

V. • • 

54200 

126.6 

VI w • 

50700 

118.4 

VII " • 

51700 

120.7 

VIII • 

51700 

120.7 

IX " 

44000 

102.8 

X " " 

47500 

110.9 

XI H " 

52000 

121.4 

XXI " 

51000 

119.1 

nil * • 

49400 

115.4 

XIV * * 

47700 

111.4 

XT " " 

49000 

114.5 

XVI H 

67300 

157.2 

XVII " * 

67700 

158.2 

XVIII - " 

70200 

164.0 

XIX - * 

70200 

164.0 

XX " 

72700 

169.9 

XXI " " 

72700 

169.9 

XXII - • 

82000 

191.6 
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CONCLUSION 

From Tllak under Maeood of Ghaznc to Hemu under the Surla« 
Hindu participation in the administration of the Sul tana t was 
substantial. It particularly grew with the break-up of the Delhi 
Sultanat in the north and the break-up of Bahm&ni kingdom In the 
south. The mystic movements both among the Muslims and Hindus 
created an atmosphere of goodwill and understanding and healed the 
wounds of conquest. By the time Akbar took measures like the reoruit- 
nent of Hindus on top positions, abolition of .laaia and other 
discriminatory taxes, the necessary background had been prepared 
in the preoeeding century with the result that the people accepted 
Akbar* s Sulh Kul in its totality and the movement to oppose it did 
not receive popular support. 

hajput response to the re-occupation of India by Humayon was 
that of cautious indifference. The Bajputs practically kept themselves 
away from the last greet resistance put up by the Afghans under the 
leadership of Hemraj in 1556* At that stage there was little differ¬ 
ence for them between the Mughals and the Afghans. The hajput 
rulers, individually or collectively never attempted to resist the 
Mughal authority except when bhum was threatened. They did not 
volunteer to offer any alliance with the Mughals either, except the 
Kaohhwahaa who under compelling circumstances sought the protection 
of Akbar. 
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The rise of the Kachhwahae in the Mughal service was alow 

but steady* Bha rah nail had thrown hie lot with the Mughal s as early 

as 1556. 1 After hie daughter's aarriage to Akbar he was given a higi 

rank, equivalent to the manaab of 5000 gat , and was given leave to 

go back to Amber while hie eon Bhagwant Das, grandson Man Singh, and 

other relatives were taken into permanent imperial service* What 

exactly vers their duties is not known. Man Singh who was a little 

over eleven, was required to give company to the five years old Abdur 

2 

Bahia, the future Khan Khanan. Bhagwant Das and other Kachhwahae 

were enrolled among the personal attendants of the emperor* In course 

of time the Kachhwahae won the complete trust of Akbar who assigned 

them jobs of confidential nature* Mirsa Abul wasim, son of Mirra 

Kamran who was kept as a prisoner in the fort of Gwalior, was killed 

by one of the sons of Bharahmall.^ Surely the assassination must have 

been carried out at the instance of Akbar* The Kachhwahae were 

generally entrusted with the charge of prisoners* In 1572, Jajhar 

Khan and Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian nobles of Gujarat were handed over 

to Bhagwant Das and Man Singh respectively* Shahbag Khan, tyir Bftknhfl 

was twice handed over to Bai Sal Darbari as a prisoner* Similarly, 

Man Singh Darbari held the charge of the dangerous 'rebel' Muhammad 

Husain Mirsa for a short time, and on another occasion a son of 

4 

Bharahmall held a similar charge* Bharahmall twice held the charge 
of the Capital Agra, in the absence of the emperor in 1572-73* This 
was undoubtedly a position of great responsibility which th« Baja 
discharged with competence* This was the apex of Bharahmall's career* 

1* A.N,, Vol.II, p* 20* 

2* Bhakkari, vol.I, p. 51* 

3* Arif Qandhari, p* 90* 

4*Shah Abu Turab Wall, p. 64) A.N.,Vol.II,pp.353,375,641 jArif <*ndhari,J 
5. A.N, Vol.III, pp. 19, 35, 43) Badaoni,Vol.II,pp.159»154-155. 
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Bharahmall had a very limited object in hie mind when he 
offered his daughter in marriage to Akbar i.e, preservation of his 
gaddi of Amber against the claims of his nephew Suja, the eldest 
son of inxmnmal, the late ruler of Amber, and the defence of his 
gaiolndarl against the encroachment of Mirsa Sharefuddin Husain. By 
his alliance with the Kaohhwahas, Akbar must have looked forward to 
the Bajput military support in his campaigns. Akbar's alliance with 
them was highly unimaginative. The Kaohhwahas neither had the 
resources nor the prestige which could be utilised in the interest 
of the Mughal empire. Akbar, as a matter of fact, had no choloe; the 
prestigious and powerful sisodias and Bathors were not keen to enter mu 
an alliance with Akbar. Bharahmall too Bought Akbar's alliance in 
utter desperation. Neither Akbar*s alliance with Amber nor his liberal 
religious policy drew the other Rajputs into hie service. The 
Kaohhwahas were a large tribe. Bharahmall had several brothers and 
each of them had a large progency but even they could not create 
enthusiasm among their tribesmen and other Rajputs for the imperial 
service and Akbar bad to deal with Khan-i-Zaman, 1 and other re-bel 
officers without any sisable support from them. 


1. A.L. Srivaetava's observation that there were in the service 
of Akbar, in the early months of 1562, influential Hindus like 
Todanaal, Man Singh* Bhagwant Has, Bedi Chand, Birbar, Jrnlmml, 
Lonkaxn and others is misleading. This impressive list oust not 
deceive the readers. These are the only few Hindu names in the 
Akbainama who were in the imperial service in 1562 and Srivastava's 
T and others' gives the impression that there were many more like 
them. It is doubtful if any of them was influential in 1962. Jaimal 
and Lonkaxn were in the service of Mirsa Sharafuddin Husain. Man 
Singh was only eleven years old and Birbar had just made his 
appearance at the court. There is no doubt that some of them 
beoame Influential at a later etage. 


A.L, Srivaetava, Akbar the Great . Vol. 1, p. 83. 
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Among; the Kachhwahae, Bha;want Dae, hie eon Han Singh, Sal 
Sal Darbari and Man Singh Darbari waited upon the emperor aa 
companions and attendants and were rarely sent on expeditions which 
were not led by the emperor himself. As personal attendants they were 
not obliged to take part in the battles unless the emperor himself 
participated in the actual fighting as was the case in Gujarat in 
1572*7% The complexion of the Mughal army changed substantially after 
the entry of the Chohans, Bathore and fihattis in the imperial service 
in 1570*71* For joining the imperial service they were neither guided 
by the Ideals enumerated by Professor B.P. Tripathi 1 nor because of 
the leading role of ruling family of Amber and its ’intercession’ and 
•persuation'% They merely submitted to a superior military force. The 
advantages of the alliance with the Mughale were realised as the time 
passed and once they were realised there was a scramble for government 
jobs and manaaba . The Impact of their submission was discernible in ts 
subsequent years. Akbar got the support of a wider section of the 
Bajputs in hie Gujarat expeditions. After the initial resistance and 
then reluctance the Bajputs extended a whole-hearted support to Akbar. 
The Kachhwahae were head and shoulders above the other Bajputs in this 
respect. They emerged as prominent leaders of war in the Gujarat 
expeditions* Bharahmall, Bhagwant Das and Man Singh distinguished 
themselves in several ways and henceforth their rise wae rapid, 1571 
brought about a break through in Akbar*s relatione with the Bajpute. 
They began to swell the ranks from 1571 and during the great erieea 
in 1579-63 the Bajput support went a long way in the suppression of 
the eastern rebels and the repulsion of Mirsa Hakim. 


1 * 

2 * 


B.P, Tripathi, BAfiC anfl.fiaU aQfae Mjg^,.J^4£gi PP* 224*29. 


A.U Srivastava, p. 126* 
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Bana x ratap began bis rule with an open mind. His accession 

did not bring about any change in the domestic or foreign policy of 
Mew&r. He mist have learnt with satisfaction that Akbar did not 
recognise Jagmal as the successor of udai Singh. Akbar formally 
recognised the accession of fra tap by sending a diplomatic mission, 
headed by Jalal Khan Qurchi in 1572. 1 Thus, fra tap's rule began on a 
hopeful note. Hie cordial reception of Man Singh and Bhagwant has and 
his visit to Todarmal clearly indicate that the Sana was equally keen 
to avoid a conflict with Akbar. In response to Akbar* s demand of 
personal homage he sent his eldest son Anar Singh to the court. 2 

The Slsodlas of Mewar were undoubtedly the most respected kings 
among the Bajputs. They enjoyed a position of unchallenged supremacy 
for many centuries in Bajputana while the Kachhwahae of Amber were 
among the lesser known tribes and never enjoyed, before their alliance 
with the Mughals, a position of eminence. Amber remained a vassal state 
of the Sul tana t or of Mewar or Marwar, whoever happened to be stronger. 
The Muglal-Kachhwaha alliance in 1362, provided the Kachhwahae with ai 
opportunity to strengthen their position in Bajputana and soon Asher 
became a 'first class state*. Ho tribe of consequence joined the Mughal 
camp and for almost a decade, the Kachhwahae ruled supreme in the 
Mughal court and thus they developed vested interests in the court and 
the empire. The continuity and success of the Mugial empire assured 
them a very high status and general prosperity. By the time the Bathor 
and other Rajput tribes joined the imperial camp they had already 

1, Qsndhari, p. 160. 

2. A.N. , Vol.III, p. 67. 




acquired a position of prominence. They knew that the Sisodias 
would soon overshadow thstc if they decided to join the Mughal 
camp as it did happen in the reign of Jahangir. The Kachhwahas, 
thus, ware mainly guided by the undermentioned objectives in 
their dealings with the Sisodias. Firstly they contributed their 
best to the empire because their destiny was linked with the 
Mughals. secondly for maintaining their unrivalled position among 
the Bajput nobles of the court they never sincerely tried to 
achieve a political settlement between Akbar and the Sisodias. 

Thirdly because of the age long loyalty towards the Sisodias by 
the minor states, and because of the popularity of the Sisodias 
with the people of Mewar the Kachhwahas neither wished for a 
complete destruction of Bans Iratap nor the devastation of his terri¬ 
tories. 


The arrival of Amar Singh at Sikrl must have been a cause 
of apprehension among the Bajpute, particularly the Kachhwahas, 
who were by then deeply entrenched in the court. Although Akbar 
himself took the initiative and opened the negotiations with the 
Sana, yet it appears that under the pressure of the 'entrenched 
Bajpute' Akbar grew cold towards the liana and adopted a stiff line. 
He seems to have been led to believe that a lenient policy towards 
the Bans would start s chain reaction among the Bajput chiefs who 
had half-heartedly joined the emperor end that a strong line 
against the Sisodias would keep the lesser kingdoms in eomplete 
subjugation. 
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It is clear that Akbar demanded unconditional surrender and 
insisted upon the personal homage of the Bana. The Bans, perhaps 
hoped that Akbar would assign him a special status, at least 
superior to other Bajput vassals. The aspirations of the Bana were 
based on a deep-rooted sense of superiority, backed by history. To 
the great disgust of the Bana, Amar Singh was very coldly received 
at the imperial oourt. Little significance was attached to his visit. 
In the three volume Akbamama . Abul P&zl wrote wonly a line about 
the visit of the great grandson of Bana Sangram Singh. The prince 
seems to have returned with the impression that Akbar was not 
prepared to accord the status and the position which the time 
honoured house of Chlttor deserved. Being treated lees than or even 
at par with the Kachhwahas or the Bathers was humiliating for the 
Sisodias. Akbar failed to appreciate this aspect of Sisodia senti¬ 
ments, which his son Jahangir did realise later. Jahangir gave 
a right royal reception to Kunwar Kara Singh, when he formally 
submitted to him in 1616 on behalf of his father, Bana Anar Singh. 
Jahangir in his short autobiography has assigned several pages to 
the visit of Kara Singh. Jahangir did not insist on the personal 
homage of the Bana and offered him very lenient terms and thus 
ended a terrible and bloody struggle between the mighty Mughal 
empire and the poor but determined Mewar. 

In 1576, Akbar selected Man Singh to lead the campaign 
against Bana Fratap. We do not know what exactly was the motiva¬ 
tion for his appointment. Man Singh's military career was not 
particularly bright nor had he been able to emerge as the leader 
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of the Xachhvahae. The factions within the Bajawats did not, 
perhaps* acknowledge Bhagvant Das* the ruler of Aaber as their 
leader* Bupsi of Deoea and Askam of Narwar behaved like indepen¬ 
dent chiefs. Akbar accepted this position and they were never 
placed under the command of Bharahmall or his sons and grandsons. 

Man Singh's appointment as the commander of the Mewar expedition 
was a great event for the family of Bharahmall and not for the 
Kaohhwahas. Among the Bajawats, outside the immediate family of 
Bharahmall* only Khangar is mentioned by the contemporary writers 
for having participated in the battle of Haldighatl. The support 
of Lonkara (Shalkhawat) seems to be half-hearted. He ran away at 
the first opportunity. Man Singh* Jagannath and Madhava Singh* the 
progency of Bharahmall alone* had to bear the brunt of the Sisodla 
onslaught* 

Akbar had placed high hopes in the leadership of Man Singh 
but the outcome of the battle of Haldigathi was very disappointing* 
The contemporary writers agree that the Bajpute* particularly Man 
Singh, Madhava Singh and Jagannath fought fearlessly and risked 
their lives but they were denied the rewards and promotions which 
were given to their Muslim counterparts most liberally* The 
discriminatory attitude of Akbar towards Man Singh and Asaf Khan was 
the result of their slackness in pursuing the Bana and Man Singh's 
older forbidding the plunder and devastation in the Sana's territory* 
Man Singh wanted to win over the Bane's subjects to his sidei he* 
therefore, adopted a sympathetic polioy towards them. Akbar* on 



the other hand, stood for a policy of fire and sword to terminate 
the Kowar affair as quickly ae possible. Man Singh was recalled 
and he himself came down to Mewar to guide the campaign personally. 
The Kachhwaha leaders continued to serve under t or with other 
officers against the Bana and were often reprimanded for their 
slackness. This does not mean that they did not give enthusiastic 
support to the emperor because of their fellow-feeling for the 
Bana, as each time Akbar sent Man Singh or Bhagwant Das, he 
associated a Muslim officer with them, end if the Kachhwaha leader 
was censured his Muslim counterpart was also reprimanded. When 
Man Singh was appointed oommander, A oaf Khan was made bakahl of 
the army and several Muslim leaders were commanded to accompany 
Man Singh. If the persons mentioned in the accounts of the battle 
of Hal dighat i are an index, the Bajputs constituted a minority. 
Similarly, on an another occasion they were sent with Qutbuddln 
and again with Qaeim Khan and Mirsa Khan. When Man Singh and 
Bhagwant Das were censured Asaf Khan and Qutbuddin were not spared. 
It is thus obvious that if there was slackness on the part of the 
haohhwahas the Muslim offioere equally shared the responsibility 
for it. Akbar was convinced that the Kachhwahas were not the black 
sheep in his oamp. Hs again appointed them with Shahbaz Khan against 
the Bana in 1577 * Some of the nobles attributed Man Singh's policy 
of winning over the hostile Bajputs by a sympathetic approach to 
insincerity. Shahbaz Khan sent back the Kachhwaha leaders to the 
court because he feared that their soft attitude towards the Bana 
might delay the termination of Mewar war. 
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Hov strong the ties of race and religion were in later 
medieval India is a matter which require a thorough investigation. 

A detailed analysis of this problem is beyond the ecope of this 
thesis* However, this factor cannot be altogether ignored. If 
detached from the wider context, several examples can be cited 
whore considerations of religion and race seem to have hampered the 
Implementation of Imperial policies. Baja Basu is alleged to have 
sympathy for Bans A mar Singh. In the reign of Aurangeeb, Jaswant 
Singh is alleged to have a secret understanding with Shivaji. 

Dr. Athar All has cited several oases of the betrayal of the Mughal 
of fleers on account of religious or racial affinity. Such cases 
should not form the basis of any generalisation, for numerous 
examples can be elted where the Mughal officers, including the 
Kachhwahao, fought against their co-religionists and their kith 
and kin. Man Singh's ruthless suppression of the Hindu aamindara 
of Bihar, Orissa and Bengali Aakam's expeditions against Madhukar 
of Oroha and Jalmal's suppression of Dauda of Bundi are a few 
examples of the Kaehhwahe'e support to the Mughals against their 
co-religionists. Similarly other Hindus like Kai Singh, Petr Das, 
(Sunder) Blkrmajeot etc. also fought against the Hindu rajas. One 
factor of primely importance should not be ignored by the historians 
that the actions of these nobles, belonging to any ethnic or religious 
community* were mainly guided by self interest.^ 

1. Athar All, Shy Mobility under Aup^^geb. pp. 207-206. 
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The Kaohhwahas had been vassals of Hewar for a long tine and 
this factor seems to have been reaponeible for their reluctance to 
adopt a ruthless policy towards Mewar. 1 Akbar's silence over 
Shahbas Khan's sending back of the Kachhvahas does not indicate his 
approval of Shahbas Khan's action. The Kachhvahas could be deployed 
in the runjab, Akbar never lost trust in then, Akbar and Jahangir 
continued to deploy the Kachhvahas against the Si sod las. In 1564, 
Jagannath led a campaign against Sana Pratapj he also held the charge 
of the sensitive auba of Ajmer for a short tine in 1566, Man Singh 
and Madhava Singh were sent against Bans Anar Singh in 1599* In the 
beginning of his reign Jahangir also sent Jagannath against the 
Sana and at one tins he hold the independent charge of the expedition. 
It can thus be concluded that the Kachhvahas exerted fully against 
the ranas of Mewar but refrained from commltlng atrocities in Mewar. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Kaohhwahas acquired 
power and prestige but they never made any effort to induce the Sana 
to cake s peaceful settlement with the Mughals. On the contrary they 
are reported to have exhorted the fiana to continue the resistance.^ 

Akbar's failure to establish some kind of suzerainty over 
Afg h a n istan in 1576, obliged him to initiate some changes in the 
personnel of the Punjab to strengthen its defence. The Kaohhwahae, 
in whom he had complete trust, were assigned .lagirs in the Punjab. 

When Mirea Hakim's invasion became imminent he reinforced the defence 
of the frontier province by sending more fiajpute. It is not without 


U A.H.* Vol, III, p. 173. 

2. A.M., Tol. Ill, pp. 216, 236. 
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interest that the advance force sent by Akbar to Lahore after 
Shadman's defeat in December 1560, consisted mainly of the Rajputs, 
particularly of the Kachhwahas* 


She invasion of Hirsa Hakim and the great eastern rebellion 
was a God-sent opportunity for the sudden rise of the Hindus in 
general and the Rajputs in particular* The Hindu nobles completely 
Identified themselves with the emperor and supported him as one 
body* Man Singh and his tribesmen shared the glory of victory in 

V 

the west* The defeat of Shadman, the defence of Lahore and the 
capture of Kabul were achieved by Kaehhwaha support* Similarly 

XV\ 

in the east, Askam and Khangar cooperated with Shahbas Khan and 
other eommanders in the suppression of the eastern rebels* The V ' 
invasion of hires hakim, the rebellion of the Bihar and B «o«al \ 
officers, and the support of the Hindu officers completely emanoJ 
pated Akbar ana he gave up all attempts to woo the Muslima* 1 


The rise of the Kaehhvahaa and other Hindus and their 
participation in the civil and military affairs increased by leaps 
and bounds after 1560* Their numbers were steadily increasing but 
in 1560 they acquired a qualitative change, A large number of Hindu 
officers participated in the conquest of Kabul in 1561, the ; 
suppression of eastern rebellion in 1579*63, and the wars 14 Gujarat 
in 1563*64* Similarly, their increasing participation is noticed in 
the conquest of Orissa, suppression of the Afghans in Bihar and 
Bengal, and in the Deccan wars* Among the non-Muslim subjects of 
Akbar, the K&ehhwahao outshone themselves in the servioe and defence 
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of the empire and they were handsomely rewarded for this. 1 The 
Kachhwahae secured the lion's share in the military and administra- 
tire responsibilities given to the Hindus. In 1565, Akbar appointed 
sevexal committees to look after various departments. Abul Pasl 
has mentioned 47 nominees on these committees, 9 of then were Hindus. 
The Kachhwahae were the largest single group represented in these 
eommittoes. They held 4 positions while one each was held by a 
Brahmin, a Khatrl, a Bisodia, a hanwar and a liada. 2 3 Similarly, in 
1586, a scheme to appoint two governors for each auba was conceived. 
Out of 24 designate governors for the 12 aubaa 6 were Bajputa and 
four of them were Bajawat Kachhwahae and all the four belonged to 
the immediate family of Bharahmall,^ The Kachhwahae were the highest 
beneficiaries of Akbar*s liberalisms except for tho revenue depart¬ 
ments they monopolised the higher ranks and positions in the 
government. This position is obvious from Ain's list where almost 
half of the Hajput manaabdars belong to the Kachhwaha family. It 
is also significant that about half of the Kachhwahas directly 
belonged to the family of Bharahmali, and all the ranks above 1500 sat 


1. A.N., Yol. Ill, pp. 262, 353, 424, 436-37. 615, 631, eto. 

2. A.N., Yol. Ill, p. 404. 

3. A.N., Yol. Ill, p. 511. 







aat are exclusively enjoyed by them. 1 The disproportionate rise 
of Bharahmall*e family and later of the progency of Bhagvant Baa 
must have excited the feelings of some of the Kaehhwmhas who felt 
frustrated. Even among the eons of Bhagvant Das there was a high 
disparity in the manetA a. While Man Singh had a man sab 0 f 5000, 
his brother rratap had a manaab of 200 only* There were several 
frustrated persons among the Kachhwahas who did not share Man Singh's 
enthusiasm in the service of the Mughal empire. The first eigne of 
discontent appeared In 1579 when Tiloksi, Mohan, Surdaa, the 
chains of Bhagvant Baa, and Ucha, the eon of Balbhadra openly revolted 
No amount of persuasion could bring them round and ultimately they 
lost their lives aa rebels. Similarly Balaram and Batman also lost 
their lives in more or less similar circumstances. The Kachhwahas 
were « determined people. They supported the empire with great 
seal and enthusiasm but if they decided to revolt there was no 
scope for retracing their steps. The Kachhwahas who openly defied 


i* Mn.’jg fiajput mmbtegat 

1. Bharahmall 5000 

2. Bhagvant Baa 5000 

3. Man Singh 5000 

4. Jagannath 250 

5. Madhava Singh 1500 

6. fiai Sal Barbari 1250 

7* Hupei Bairegi 1000 

J^Kfigj^wahaai. 

1. Bai Rai Singh 4000 

2. Kalyaaoal 2C>00 

3«Hai Surjan Ha da 2000 

4.Bam Chand Barela 2000 

•Hal Buxga Bas 1400 

•Udal eingh(Motafiaja)l000 

7. Bai Bhoj 900 


8. Jagoal 1000 

9, Jagot Singh 900 

10. Baj Singh 900 

11. Ham Bas Kschhwaha 500 

12. Ariun Singh 500 

13. Sabal Singh 500 


8. Mednl Hai Chohan 800 

9. Jcgeal ranwar 500 

10. Baval Bhim 500 

11. Bam Chand Bundela 500 

12. Mukatman Bhaduria 500 

13. Ham Chand (Orissa) 500 

14. Daleep (Balpat) 500 
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the Mughal authority loat their lives. In the reign of Jahangir 
Abhay Bam, Shiam Baa and Bi jay Ram, the great grandsons of 
Baharahoall, refused to eoreader their arms, and lost their lives 
in an encounter with the forces of Sharif Khan, the Aair-ul Umra. 
The suicidal revolts of the Kachhvahas mentioned above are only 
marginally different from the attempted suicides of Bhagwant Das 
and Pretap, and the suicide of Shah Began (Jahangir* wife and 
Bhagwant das' daughter^, These rebellions, the suicide and the 
attempted suicides show that many Kachhwalias could not mentally 
adjust to the 'the new order', 

Referring to the auioide of Shah Began, Jahangir writes that 

'her mind was several times disturbed, for such feelings are here¬ 
ditary, and her ancestors smc hat abCtiUrkoxs and her brothers had 
oocasionally shown signs of madness but, aftei* a time, recovered.' 1 2 

These obviously arc the references to the attempted suicides of her 
father Bhagwant Dae and her brother «rra.tap. Abul Par! has alec 
ascribed insanity to flh&gwnnt Das. The Kachhwahas were certainly 
not neurotlo but some of them were highly sensitive. The rebellions 
and attempted suicides are not signs of insanity but expressions 
of disgust and frustration. However, the revolts discussed above 
were minor, nobles and tholr revolts did not effect the position 

p 

of the Kachhwahas in the imperial court. 


1, luaufc . Vol, I, p.56, 

2. See Chapter V, 
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The Kachhwahae were not a homogeneous group* Besides the 
two main groups of Baja vat and Shalkhawats there was an important 
noble Bam Das Xachhwaha and a few others who did not belong to 
either of the two groups* The Bajawat were the largest group 

i 

represented by Bharahmall, £upei 9 Jogmal and Askam, the sons of 
irithviraj * Towards the end of Akbar* s roign the progeny of Bupsi 

and Jagmal poled into insignificance. While the progeny of Bahp.ra- 
mall monopolised the higher aansabs . Aekam* his son Baj Singh and 
his grandson Bam Das continued to hold respectable aansabs. Xhalid 
Salfullah has rightly observed that Akbar dispersed the &aohhwahas 
all over the country. 1 During the later half of Akbar*s reign 
Bhagwant Das was posted in the Bun jab, Man Singh served in Bihar 
and Bengal 9 Madhava Singh mainly stayed with the emperor* Saj Singh 
was posted in Malwa and Jagannath served in the a aba of Ajmer and 
in the Deccan. There remained little unity among them and Man Singh 
stood almost isolated in his support to Xhuerau in the issue of 
succession. 2 

\ \ 

Die Kach vah o began to catch popular imagination after 1590. 

The details about them are few in the histories written before 1990., 
Arif Dandharl was not familiar with the names of the sons of Bsrahmall 
Cn two occasions he just referred to them as the sons of Bharahmall.^ 
But the histories written after 1590 giv© details of even minor 
events connected with the Kach; waha leaders. 


1. Bfcalld Saifullah, papsr read at I.H.C., Jadavapur. 

2. See Chapter V. 

>. Arif Qandhari, pp. 90, 126. 
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The Kaohhwahae played a significant role during the later 
half of Akbar's reign. On account of their service and special 
relationship, Akbar gave then very high mansabs . About the time 
of Akbar's death they were at the apex and monopolised 66.6 % of 
the total aat rank of the fiajput aanaabdara . 1 2 Sxoeptj Eai fiai Singh 
all the higher ranks in the above category were monopolised by 
them. But this exceptionally high percentage of the rank does not 
show their correspondin influence in the empire. They were 

V \ L 

eeoenti&lly soldiers and exercised little influence 14 the policy 
making. Todartnal who had a lower rank than Bhagwant Dak-was far 
more influential than the latter. As warriors and conquerors they 

i ' ‘ i' \ 

held the charge of the provinces and the important forts like 

g V\ 'V \ 

Kohta8 t Gwalior and B&thambhorws 


^ v 

A balanced assessment of the position enjoyed by the Kacfch- ^ 

\ 

wahas oan only bs made if it is examined lr. respect to (a) gain or 

1 \ 

loso of positions of power and prestige, (b) growth or fall in v 
their aanaabs . and (c) the position in relation to other B&jput 
or landed groupe in the imperial service. The Kaohhwahae, as has 
been dieoussed earlier, had & dominating position among the £ajputa 
in the reign of Akbar not only in terms of taansabs but also in, 
terms of positions of power. The initial fall in the prestige of 
the Kaohhwahae emanated from the mutual distrust between Jahangir 
and Man Singh. They, after the succession tussle was over, kept 
up appearances but their mutual distrust was obvious. Shortly 
after Jahangir's accession Man Singh was removed from the subedari 


1. See tables at the and of Chapter Til. 

2, See Chapter V, 








of Bengal and after a few years he was sent to the Deccan as one 

of the several commanders. This wae the first setback to the 

Kaohhvaho prestige in the eupire. The Kochhwahaa could never 

regain the position of prod eminence which they enjoyed during the 

reign of Akbar. Their fall was slow but continuous. The great 

Xachhwaha le&derc of Akbar's time died during the first decade 

of Jahangir's reign and their successors could not attain the 

ranks and positions enjoyed by their ancestors. During the reign 

of Akbar four kaehhvrahs.o were considered for appointuont as the 

governors and atleast three of them held the charge of the eubas . 

though for a short tioo,^ During the reign of Jahangir the 

K&chhu&kas were deprived of this honour, Moreover they were never 

given independent ooncands to load the major expeditions. In this 

respect there is a reversal of Akbar's policy of entrusting l 

positions of responsibility and power to the Hajputs. Asia koka 
o 

and Hawkins observations that tho Bajputa lost position to the 
Hindustanis and tho Iranis is true only with respect to the higher 
pests only. 

The policy of Inducting the lajputs and other landed elements 
in the imperial service initiated by Akbar finds ito logical culauui 
notion in the reign of Jahangir. The new emperor initiated rational 
lo&ticn of unjuaubdarc by promoting other Lajput elements like the 
Bundeluu und the rulers of himachal which brough about qualitative 
change in the composition of the nobility belonging to the landed 
olcusnte. The Kachhuahas who represented small aaaindaiia of Amber* 


1. See Chapter V* 

2. hefaqat All Khan* rroceedings of Indian History Congress*1960. 
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Narwar* A/natsar* iShandeia ana i>w bu eta, and constituted a small 
finetion of the hajputs ana other lanaea elements held about 69 per¬ 
cent of the aansaba given to the afore said groups at the death 
of Akbar, Jahangir who wee quite favourably inclined to the 
Xaekhwahaa would not feel eatiefied at the Kaohhw&ha support alone, 
he promoted the traditional houses like Jodhpur* Bikaner and Jai- 
salmer and inducted new families among the high ranking taJ.ro . 

Amber which stood head and shoulders above the rest of the ha J^ut 
houses was brought at par with Jodhpur* Bikaner* Bundi* Ore ha and 
hewar* by reducing the pansab of the Amber chief and by increasing 
the [ymyihy of the heads of other states, 

Jahangir gave a rational basis to Akbar's policy towards the 
landed elements in the country, New elements found entry in the 
imperial service and their number began to swell, ihe total mans&bs 
of the officers holding the rank of 900 and abo>e almost doubled 
by the end of Jahangir's reign. There was constant rise of the 
B&Jputs* the Marathus and other landed elements in the imperial 
service. 

The submission of the Sieedias and the increasing Anvclvcoot 
of the Mughals in the Beccan further changed the complexion of the 
nobility* While the main Fajput houses maintained their position* 
•their percentage distribution ca»e down heavily on account of the 
inclusion of the Marathae in the nobility* The Kaehhwahao were the 
worst sufferers in this respect. A comparative study of the aansab 
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position of tho main groups anti their Bub-groupe would reveal that 
almost all the landec elements improved their position in the reign 
of Jahangir except the Kachhwahas. By the end of Jahangir's reign 
the families of Bai Sal Darbari and Lonkam, representing the 
Shaikhswat branch of the Kachhwahas who had improved their position 
in the first year of Jahangir's reign, lost manaabs completely. 
Similarly the sons of Bam has kaclihwaha did not get high cangabs . 

The fall in the ioa. tunes of the Kachhwahas was a natural result of 
the policy of mansau rationalisation adopted by Jahangir. It would 
reveal that the policy of rationalisation i/as at work not only 
with regard to the major houses but also for the sub-groups* With 
the exception of Xiehan Singh, who was the brother of Shahjahan's 
mother, the distribution of swneabg more or less represented tho 
power, prestige, resourcefulness and above all personal loyalty to 
Jahangir of various families anti individuals* 

The percentage distribution of various families belonging to 
Rajput, Maxatha and other landed elements shown in table D, 
appended at the end of the chapter further confirms Jahangir's 
attempt to rationalise and broaden the nobility. The slight fluctua¬ 
tion in the trends show the death, promotion or a new entry. 

Among tho Kachhwahas the importance of Amber grew with the 
fall of the other Kachhwaha houses like khandela, Am&fsar, tfarwar 
anti Beosa. There are several faramin of Jahangir ana letters of 
tfurj&han and prince Shahjahan addressed to the young ruler of Amber, 
liirsa Raja Jai Singh in the State Archives of Rajasthan, The impor¬ 
tance of Jai Singh is elsarly established by the contents of these 
documents. The crisis created by the revolt of Shahjahan increased 
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the importance of Jal Singh and other Bajput leaders. 

To sum up, the Kaohhwahas loet the power and prestige Which 
they enjoyed under Akbar in the reign of Jahangir but Amber and 
its rulers continued to enjoy the position of eminence. The 
Kachhwahaa served the empire with seal and their contribution 
to the expansion and the consolidation of the em*ire was singular. 


Among the welx known Kach uahao whoos piece of death ic known 
none had the good fortune of having breathed his last at his 
home. 


1. Baha rah tail 

2. Bhagvant Dqb 
5. Kan Singh 

4. Bhao Singh 

5. Maha Singh 

6. Jagannath 

7* Eal Sal Darbari 

8, Girdhar 

9. Akhayraj 
10. Man Hup 
11 * Manohnr 
12. Brithiohand 

15. Bhupat 

14. Baghava Dae Xachnwaha 

15. Durian Singh 

16. Hisiiat Singh 

17. Jagat Singh 

10. Balarem 

18. Xan Kachhwahn 

20. ham Das Kachnwaha 

21 . Jaioal 

22. Jagrup 
25. furanaall 
24. Jai Singh 


Died at Agra. 
Died at Lahore. 
Died in Deocan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Diod in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Kangra. 
Died in Gujarat. 
Died in Gujarat. 
Died in .Bengal. 
Died in Bengal. 
Died at Agra. 
Died at Benaras. 
Died in Bihar. 
Died in Bangash. 
Died at Chausa. 
Died in Deccan. 
Died in Awadh. 
Died in Deccan. 





ihfc Mughal Aajput relatuons began with mighty confrontation, 
Buna tonga mobilised all the roeourcee of fcajputana against 
Babar anti sustained ooopl 'te defeat in the oattie of Khanua in 
1527 wnioh was followed by another Bajput defeat at Chanderi, 
thereafter, the iterate never put up any combined resistance 
against the Mughala. A hundred y«nrc between 1527*1627 ie a period 
of alow and steady change fro 1 - confrontation to close oooporatA.cn 
with the Mughal aspire, by the middle of Jahangir's r?ign all 
the EAjor and «*inor Bajput kingdoms accepted the Mughal ouaerainity 
and offered active assistance to the Mughal £ in building up an 
•uipire which was, as ouch theirs as it w&a of other segments of 
nobility. ‘Ihc Bajput# completely identified thowelves with the 
Mughal oau.ire, Boole 00 tajputc, Kughale enrolled twanoablhrs 
from anonget the professional clas>. of ithatries, Brahmans and 
Aeyaathaa, Else of Btga Todarmnl, Z<ni Pair Stec and Bundar 
Bikxiaajeet, from huiable origin to positions cf great power; 
induction of the Eajpute of kajanthan, bhivulik and Salt ranges, 
of himaonal, b&rhwal ami K&uaon, of Central India and other 
regions in the imperial system} and the policy of Sulh Kul laid 
the foundation of the great and powerful Mughal empire to such 
strength that ae late as 1857 the people of Hindustan looked 
upon the non-entity Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah for leadership. 
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A MHi 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OP MACT8AHPABS 


^ 3,5 


Iha following is the Table of the Balput- manaabdara of 
the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir* Who held the rank of 500 eat 
and above* and were living in 1595* at the death of Akbar and in 
each regnal year of Jahangir, Only those mannfthdAin find place 
in the Table who were either Raj put a or Morathae, Udaji Ran ia m 
exception. He has been included in the list because of hie having 
local base and influo&oe, The Khattria and Bnahnana who were pure 
professional officers are not included in the list. The 
of the sane family or tribe like the Kaohhwahaa* the Rathors* 
the 8i so dies* the Bhattis* the Bindelas and the Badas are 
grouped separately. The man^fthdnra of the Himalayan kingdoms of 
Jammu and Himachal are grouped as * Himachal' and Udali Ran and 
the Marathas of the Deccan (beyond Khandesh) are grouped as 
'Dakkhani', and the rest are grouped as 'others'. The above main 
groups are subdivided on the basis of family or watn .iatir . 
Kaohhwahaa are subdivided as Rajauat* Shaikhawat and others on 
the basis of family but the Rathors are divided on the basis of 
watn lagir as Jodhpur* Bikaner and Kiahangaxh, There are no sub¬ 
divisions fbr the Bundslae* the Hadas end the Bhattis, 


Where it appears that between the award of two promotions 
there had been one more promotion* the increase is shown in a 
yaar when the awardee was emit on an expedition or he received 
some favour, fbr example* Maha Singh had a rank of 2000/1500 in 
tha second regnal year* Jahangir gave him a rise of 500/500 in 
the seventh year, making the aal-o-lffafa. 3000/2000. Obviously in 









9 » \ 

this outt a raise of 900 JMUT *® missing between the eeoond and * 
the aeventh years. The Biasing promotion la shown In the fifth year 
wh«i Haha Singh was favoured with a flag and was sent against Bandur- 
gash. Such eases are few and they are discussed In the references. 

In the year of the death of the manaabdara . their m«n«Aha 
are shown only In the eases where their eons did not gift promotions. 
For example, Baa Chand Bundela'e wnnaab i e shown in the year of his 
death because his successor, Bharat Bundela, got the rank after few 
years of his death but the rank of fiai Sal is not shown In the year 
of his death because his son Glrdhar got the rank in the sane year. 

In the ease of a aanaabdar who got more than one promotion in a year, 
his higher is shown In the table. 

There are eome ■■na«ftwi«ya who are shown in the Table only 
In one year because of the absence of Information about them for 
the preceding «id succeeding years. In some oases if the mflnaabdara 
rebelled but were pardoned and their «a*n<«*b restored, their 
position is not disturbed but in the case of a aansabdar who 
rebelled and another person of the same family was reoognlsed as 
his successor, the manaab of the rebel is not shown in the Table. 

For example, the nanaab of Baja Surajmal is not shown in the Table 
for the last two years of his Ufa beoause hie brother, Jagat Singh, 
got a m*naab at the time of his rebellion. On the contrary the manaab 
of Bam Chand Bundela is shown in the Table although ha too had 
rebelled, but was later pardoned by Jahangir. 

The manaaba of individual Maratha paneabdare . except Jadtn 
Kaeth, are not available but Shahnava* has given consolidated manaaba 
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of the Marathaa ac 24000/10000 for the rest of the Maratha nansabdara . 
The Mnim^nnf of Bogina and Khondoeh are shown In 'others* 

group. 


The swar ranks are shown only when we have explicit infor¬ 
mation about this. 

Zt la not olaised that the Table is exhaustive and there la 
every poslblUty of some pmnm»h« escaping the notice of the author. 
The Table is not ooaplled on an foolproof data. There la a possi¬ 
bility of several omissions an aooo«nt of the lack of information 
but such omissions are in the lower ranks and their lmpaot mould be 
marginal on tho results. The Table con, however* serve as a modal. 
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- 

mm 

- 

- 

14. 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13. 

* 

- 

- 

- 

• 

16. 

m 

m 

• 

- 

- 

17. 

1000/800 

1000/800 

1000/800 

1200/900 

2000/1500 

18. 

• 

- 

mm 


• 

19. 

20. 

700/450 

700/450 

died 

_ 


21. 

• 

mm 

• 

- 

• 

22. 

3000/3300 

died 

m 

- 

- 

23. 

- 

3000/2000 

3000/2000 

4000/3000 

4000/3000 

24# 

1000/300 

1000/300 

1000/300 

1000/300 

1000/300 

23. 

m 

300/230 

300/230 

300/230 

500/230 

26. 

- 

• 

- 

m 


27. 

- 

300/225 

300/225 

300/225 

500/225 

26. 

m 

300/223 

mm 

- 

m 

29. 

mm 

• 

• 

- 

- 

30. 

- 

m 

- 

• 


31. 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

32. 

2000/1400 

2000/1400 

2000/1400 

2000/1400 

• 

33. 

3000/3000 

3000/5000 

3000/5000 

3000/5000 

3000/5000 

Jit 

died 

• 

- 

- 

• 

33. 

1000/500 

1000/600 

1300/800 

- 

- 

36. 

mm 

- 

• 

- 

- 

37. 

TOO 

700 

700 

700 

700 

38. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 
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xmi 

XIX 

XX 

m 

Dai 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

c 

* 

- 

m 

«e 

m 

m 

mm 

m 

- 

o# 

7. 

3000/1400 

3000/1400 

3000/1400 

3000/1400 

4000/2500 

8. 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

9. 

m 

mm 

- 


2000 

10, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


12. 

- 

• 

• 

• 

m 

13. 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

14. 

m 

- 

- 

• 

1500/1000 

15. 

m 

- 

• 

- 

- 

16. 

m 

• 

• 

- 

mm 

17. 

died 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18. 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

19. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20. 


- 

- 

- 

mm 

21. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22. 

m 

- 

• 

• 

• 

23. 

5000/4000 

5000/4000 

3000/4000 

5000/4000 

5000/5000 

24. 

1000/300“ 

1000/300 

1000/300 

1000/300 

1000/300 

25. 

500/250 

500/250 

500/250 

500/250 

500/250 

26. 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

27. 

500/225 

500/225 

500/225 

500/225 

500/225 

28 • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29* 

e* 

- 

m 

mm 

- 

30. 

- 

- 

mm 

m 

- 

31. 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

3000/2000 

32. 

- 

- 

m 

- 

• 

33. 

5000/5000 

5000/5000 

5000/5000 

5000/5000 

5000/5000 

34. 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

35. 

- 

m 

«• 

- 

- 

36* 

m 

- 

- 

• 

• 

37. 

TOO 

700 

TOO 

700 

700 

38. 

- 

• 

• 

mm 

• 
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Main Group 

sub-group 

1593 

At the death 
of Akbar. 

39. Hawal Kalyai 

Bhatti 

Joi©aimer 

. 

• 

40« Baja Baa Ghand 

Bundela 

Oroha 

500 

500 

41* Maharaja Blr Singh 

Bundala 

Oroha 

mm 

. - 

42. Jhajhar Singh 

Bundele 

Orcha 

- 

- 

43. Pahar Singh 

Bundala 

Oroha 

m 

- 

44. Bharat 

Bundala 

Orcha 

m 

- 

49. Hal Owl 

Rada 

Buadl 

900 

1000 

46* Satan ( 6artmland Sal 

Rada 

Buadl 

mm 

- 

47. Hirday Ranaln 

Hada 

Bundl 

• 

m 

48. Baja B a «u 


Mau/Hurpur 

- 

1500 

49* Baja Suraj Mai a/o Basu Hlwaohal 

Mau/Rurpur 

- 

mm 

30* Baja Jagat Singh a/oBasu Hlaaohal Mau/lfuxpur 

- 

• 

51. Babl Ghand 

Hlaaohal 

Gwalior 

- 

- 

52. 2bop Ghand 

Hlaaohal 

Gwalior 

- 

mm 

53. Nathunal 

Himachal 

ManjhoU 

mm 

- 

54. Sangrod 

Hlaaohal 

Jenmu 

- 

m 

55. Baja Man Singh 

Hlaaohal 

Others 

- 

mm 

56. Baja Pratap Bharjiv 

Oth ara Baglana 

- 

5000 

57. Baja Bhia Maraln 

Othara 

Gadhi Khaadeeih 

- 

- 

56. Baja Shlam Singh 

Othara 

Tanur 

- 

1000 

59. ini Bay Singh Dalan 

Others 

Bargujar 

- 

- 

6o. Baja Sagangde? 

Othara 

Others 

- 

- 

61. Baja Baa Alston 

Others 

Kharagpur 

- 

- 

62. Udaiji Bam 

Dakkhanl 


- 

- 

65. Jadm Rao Kaeth 

Bakkhan 

Marotha 

- 

- 


Bakfchani Maratha 


64* vcdun Bao Aaeth'B 
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X 

II 

J ah angin a Mmtl Taax 

S T 

71 


--— 

59. 

- 

an 

• 

• 

an 

- 

40. 

500 

300 

500 

300 

300 

500 

41. 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000/2000 4000/2000 

42. 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

43. 

an 

- 

• 

- 

an 

an 

44. 

- 

- 

an 

an 

an 

- 

45. 

1000 

1000 619d - 

- 

- 

an 

46. 

- 

m 

1500/1230 

1300/1230 1500/1230 1300/1250 

47. 

an 

- 

- 

- 

an 

• 

46. 

3300 

3300 

3300 

3300 

3500 

4000 

49. 

m 

an 

- 

an 

- 

- 

30. 

an 

m 

- 

an 

- 

an 

51. 

n* 

- 


an 

• 

- 

52. 

- 

an 

- 

- 

an 

- 

53. 

- 

• 

an 

- 

- 

- 

54. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

an 

- 

55. 

a* 

an 

- 

an 

an 

• 

56. 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

57. 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5B. 

1500/1200 1500/1200 1300/1200 

1500/1200 

1900/1200 1500/1200 

59. 

an 

- 

- 

• 

- 

an 

60. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

61. 

an 

• 

m 

• 

- 

an 

62. 

€» 

an 

• 

an 

• 

- 

63. 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64. 

m 

• 

• 

an 

an 

- 
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m 

mi 

XX 

X 

XI 

HI 

39. • 

- 

m 

- 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

40. 900 

m 

- 

• 

- 

- 

41* 4000/2200 

4000/2200 

4000/2200 

4000/2900 

4000/2900 

4000/2900 

42. - 

m- 

- 


- 

- 

45. - 

m 

m 

- 

- 

• 

44. - 

m 

- 

- 

- 

• 

45. - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

46. 1900/1290 

1500/1250 

1500/1250 

2000/1500 

2000/1500 

2000/1500 

47. - 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46. 4000 

4000 

- 

- 

m 

m 

49. - 

- 

- 

- 

2000/2000 

2000/2000 

50. - 

m 

• 

m 


• 

51. • 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

52. - 

m 

m 

m 

- 

- 

55. - 

- 

1500/1100 

2000/1200 

- 

- 

54. - 

m 

- 

- 

m 

m 

55. - 

• 

m 

1000/000 

1500/1000 

• 

56. 3000 

5000 

3000 

5000 

3000 

4000 

57. - 

m 

- 

- 

• 

1000/500 

56. 2000/1200 

2000/1200 

2000/1200 

2500/1400 

2500/1400 

died 

1000/400 

- 

59. - 

- 

e® 

- 

1500/500 

60. «• 


• 

- 

e» 

- 

61. - 

- 


- 

- 

• 

62. - 

• 

• 

- 

- 

5000/1500 
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XXIX 

xx ? 

gdhfflfitoia Stomal Ism 

XV XfX 

xnx 

39. 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

40. 

• 

m 

- 

- 

- 

41. 

4000/2900 

4000/2900 

3000/9000 

3000/5000 

3000/9000 

4 a . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

45. 

*» 

m 

mm 

- 

• 

44. 

m 

600/400 

600/400 

600/400 

1300/1000 

45. 

m 

- 

m 

m 

- 

46. 

2000/1500 

2500/1300 

2900/1500 

2500/1500 

2300/1300 

47. 

- 

- 

900/600 

- 

- 

4 a . 

m 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4$. 

2000/2000 

- 

died 

- 

- 

50. 

1000/500 

1000/500 

1000/500 

1000/500 

1000/300 

31. 

- 

m 

1300/500 

• 

- 

32. 

m 

- 

m* 

1000/400 

1000/400 

33. 

m 

- 

m 

- 

mm 

34. 

• 

1000/500 

1500/1000 

1300/1000 

1300/1000 

55. 

- 

m 

- 

• 

mm 

36. 

4000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

37. 

mm 

m 


- 

m 

56. 

m 

mm 

- 

• 

- 

39. 

1300/300 

1300/500 

1300/500 

1300/500 

1300/900 

60 . 

- 

700/300 

600/400 

000/400 

1900/600 

61. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

62. 

3000/1300 

3000/1500 

3000/1500 

3000/1300 

3000/1900 

63. 

m 

- 

- 

3000/3000 

5000/9000 

64. 

m 

• 

~ 

19000/10000 

19000/10000 
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XVIII 

XIX 

xx xn 

zni 

99. 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

40. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41. 

9000/9000 

9000/5000 

5000/5000 

5000/9000 

died 

42. 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

2000/1000 

4000/4000 

43. 

m 

• 

- 

m 

2000/1200 

44. 

1900/1000 

1500/1000 

1500/1000 

1900/1000 

2900/2000 

49. 

m 

- 

- 

- 


46. 

2900/1900 

2500/1500 

5000/9000 

9000/9000 

5000/5000 

47. 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

46. 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49. 

- 

m 

- 

- 

m 

90. 

1000/900 

1000/500 

1000/500 

1000/500 

3000/2000 

91. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92. 

1000/400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94. 

1900/1000 

1900/1000 

1900/1000 

1900/1000 

1500/1000 

99. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

96. 

4000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

97. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98. 

- 

m 

m 


m 

99. 

1900/900 

1900/900 

1900/500 

1500/500 

1900/900 

60. 

1900/600 

1500/600 

1900/600 

1500/600 

1950/600 

61. 

- 

- 


- 

1500/700 

62. 

3000/1900 

4000/4000 

4000/4000 

4000/4000 

4000/4000 

63. 

9000/9000 

5000/5000 

5000/5000 

5000/9000" 

5000/5000 


64. 19000/10000 19000/10000 19000/10000 19000/10000 19000/10000 
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RBFSREffCSS 

1, Baja Man Singhs 5000/AIBS 7000/6000) A.N. 111/859* Tu-uk . 1/266. 
Hawkins, Barly Travels in India. p? 96, plaooa him among the 

Of 5000. Though Jahangir expressed his unhappiness 
over Nan Singh's conduct hut he never reduced his rank. On the 
other hand he vent out of the way to please Hen Singh. See Tusuk . 
Tol.I, PP.142,155, 170. Hawkin's list of aansabdara Is not 
dependable. Jbr Hawkins' list see Abdul Arris, The ^onMhdn rj System 
M AJ kM JS t&l J Jtt 1972, Delhi, pp. 119-125. 

2. Baja Jagannaths 2500, Afel 5000, A.N. 111/786* 5000/5000, Turn* 
1/156, M.U. 1/520. 

5. Mlrwa Baja Ehao Singhs 1000/500, A.N. 111/657) 1500/500 Tuguk . 1/24* 
2000/1000 Ibid. . l/UO, M.U, 111/560* 4000/5000 Tmruk 1/268* Ibid .. 
572* died. Ibid .. 11/218. 

4. Baja Mefa* Singhs The ranks of Maasir do not tally with Tu-uk and 
labalnama and therefore they are ignored. 2000/500. A.N. 111/859* 
Turruk 1/17*2000/1500, Ibid. . 1/111* 5000/200. Ibid . 217* 500/2000, 
Ibid . 266* 4000/5000 Ibid .. 528* An increase of 500/500 was made 
In the seventh year making asl-o-i-afa . 5000/2000. Maha Singh thus 
got an increase of 500 wat between the second and the seventh years. 
The inerease has been mentioned in the table in the fifth year 
when he was given a flag and was sent against Bandugaxh. 

5. Baja BaJ"Singh, Narvars 900, AJfl) 4000 AJf, 111/859) M.U, 11,172) 
died, Tu«ruk 1/500-501. 

6. Madhava Singhs 1500, Alfll 5000/2000 A.N. iii/820, Tu-uk . 1/17. 

7. Mir-a Baja Jal Singhs 1000/1000 Turuk 1/589) M.U. 111/568* 2000/1000 
Tu-uk 11/218 , 5000/1400 Ibid. 257* Jahangir's faraan . May 1627, 
Bajasthsn State Archives, Bikaner. 

6. Bam Das, Narwar* 1000/400 Tu-uk 1/501, M.U. 11/172* 1000/500 
Ibid . 555* 1500/700 iilflMie* 2000/1000 Ibid. . 11/256. 
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9. Naraln Das* 2000 Nanai, Marvmr re *e vigA-fr 11/492*93* 

This entry baa been placed In tho Table with great hesitation. 
Naraln Baa eerred under Jahangir from hie early reign but bla 
■mneftb la not recorded In the Persian hletorlea consulted by me. 
Since Nanai'a work la otherwise reliable, the mnnanb la mentioned 
In the loot year of Jahangir. 

10. Bam Chand/Karm Chandt 2000/1500, Tu~uk 1/156, M.U. 1/516. 

11. Sakat Singhi 1600/500, A.N. 111/837. 

12. Pratep Singh* 1000, A.N, 111/837. 

13. Jagat Singh* 900, Ain . 

14. Chntrn Salt 1500/1000 M.8, 111/321* 

15. Salhadis 700/400 A.N, 111/837. 

16. Bal Sal Darbarlt 1250 fit 2500/1250 A.N. 111; 3000, Tu*uk 1/17, 
Sal Sal, according to Shlkhar Vanootpati 1, 21, was • 

of 5000. A grant of a '‘ann.Rah of 5000 oould not escape the notice 
of the contemporary writers. Jahangir gave him a rise of 500, ae 
a mark of appreciation for hie support at the tine of hie ecoeee* 
Ion. In the reign of Jahangir he did not perform anything to 
merit the highest rank. It must be kept in mind that In the oase 
of -anlndarB . holding the rank of 5000 or above, like Man Singh, 
Jagnsnath, Bhao Singh, Suxmj Singh and Blr Singh Bcndela, their 
suooessorm got high manaaba ranging from 2000 to 4000 tfceroas 
Olrdhar, the son of Bml Sal got only a rank of 600/800. It Is 
thus obvious that Bml Sal did not gat the rank of 5000. Bal Sal'a 
death has ben* pllaced In the tenth year when hla son got the 

«im«Ah of 800/800, 

17. Baja Olrdhar* 600/800, Turn* 1/2981 1000/800, Ibid. ii/44-45| 
1200/900, Ibid . 209| 2000/1500, Ibid. 252. 


16 


Bal Maaohan 1000/600, Turruk 1/112, M.U. 11/1171 1000/800 Ibid . 231. 
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19. Bal Prlthl Chandi 300/300 ftigqfc 1/231| 700/450 Ibid. 11/26.death. 
Ibid. 155. 

20. Baa Dm Kachhwahat 500, U&, 2000/200, A.*, ill/6371 3000, Tunak 

1/211 death, Ibid. 252. The author ftf> 1/240 

writes that Jahangir gave bin the rank of 5000 and the title of 
Baja Kaxn. I hare not included Sam Baa among the nennnhAn-m of 
5000. See the argument in the ease of Bal Sal, on.elt. Moreover, 
Bhakkaxi’s emneehi are not always correct. He writes that aeneabe 
of Jagmanath (pp. 1/219), Bal Buzgo<1/226) end Raj Singh (Bam Sln^i 
a/o Aakaxn) (1/233) were 3000, 2000 and 1000 respectively whereas 
the correspo n ding nanaaba were 5000, 4000 and 4000 (see Sable), It 
may also be added that Ghahnawa^ Khan who had oonsulted ^nkhlrat - 
ul-Khwanln did not mention the award of this BfiBAfib* the 

award of the title of Baja Kan le mentioned by ahahnewms with 
distrust. 

21. Raja Udai Slnght 1000, Ato* 

m 

22. Raja SuraJ Slnght 3000/2000 lunik 1/140-41| 4000/2000 M.U, 11/1821 

5000/3000, tunfe 1/288| 5000/3300 Ibid. 301« death. Ibid. . U/99. 
After 1995 frequently mentions the name of SuraJ Singh 

but his is not mentlonod. M.U, op.olt. . says that he got 

a suitable (Ba ikfaur ) ■nnanh a t hie father's death. See note. 

23. Maharaja OaJ Slnght 3000/2000 Tu-uk 11/100, M.U. 11/224| 4000/3000 
Tun* 1/215| 5000/4000, Ibid . 299) 9000/5000, M.U. 11/224. 

24. Younger brother of OaJ Slnght 500/290, Tunak 11/100. It is presumed 
that he lived during the reiga of Jahangir. 

29. Kama S« Bathon 1000/500, luruk 1/291. 

26. Raj Kiehen Slnght 1000/500, Tunak i/128j 2000/1000, Ibid. 151* 
2000/1500 Ibid. 260| 3000/1500 Ibld t 281| death. Ibid. 293* The 
rank et his death le Included In the chart because his sons did 
not get the rank In the same year. 
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27. Jagnail 500/225, Tu~uk li/83. 

26. Nathmal* 500/225, lank li/85. 

29. Bai Bai Singh* 4000, HO) 5000, Saak 1/49# M.U. 11/155. Hie 
antiy in the account of the XV yr. that he had a sank of 4000/ 

5000 la wrong because Jahangir deaorlblng hie pardon after 
Xhusrmu*s revolt, aaye, *1 ordered which he formerly held to be 
confirmed to him and hie laglr to remain ae it was'. Tirade 1/151 • 
Xt obviously neene that he retained the gfpnffjfr of 5000. 

50. Bal Oaleep Slnght 500 r ii&t 1500/1000, Turuk 1/2291 2000/1000 
Aal-o-I-afa . Ibid * IU*uk 1/229 suggests that Daleep had the rank 
of 1500/1000 before the seventh year) death Ibid. 259. Akbumnmn 
and Ala refer to him by the name of Dalpat, 

51. Bal Sural Bin#ii 500/500, 1000/700 preemption on the basis of 
Tmruk 1/259) 2000/2000 Ibid. 11/86) 5000/2000, M.U. 11/221. 

52. Keshav Dae Maxut 1500/1000, Xu-uk 1/21, 79, the entry p. 79, 1500/ 
1500, la wrong because In the-nlnth year hie rank was 2000/1200) 
2000/1200, Ibid. 1/590, the j-afq of 200 swar has been added to 
his Ibzmsr rank. 

55. Dana Kami 5000/5000, Tuguk . 1/28, M.U. 11/205. 

54. Kana Shankan 2100/1000 -Turuk 1/112) 5000/2000 Ibid. . 546, M.U. 
11/187) death. Ibid . Tu-uk 11/18. 

55. Man 81nght 1000/500, TuiAc 11/18 has 2000/600 which Is obviously 
wrong because In the aooomt of the following year (p.86) Jahangir 
says that he promoted Man Singh to 1000/600. It can safely be 
presumed that his original rank was 1000/500 and an increase of 
100 swar was made) 1500/800 Ibid. . 165. 

56. Bal Durgsi 1500, Ala i 4000 Turuk 1/134. 




37♦ Hal Chanda* 7000* M.U. 11/143* She mmaAb of 700 »at oust have 
been given to him In the second year of Jahangir** reign after 
hie father* Bal Dunga'a death* Tu«ndc 1/134* Chanda Boat be fairly 
old at theje^eath of his father* who died at the age of eighty two* 
M.U. 11/143* 


36. Eawal Bhiai 300* Ain . 

39* Banal Kalyam 3000/1000, Tirade . 1/333* 

40* Baja Baa Chandi 300* Ain. 


41* Maharaja Bir Singhi 3000* HO 1/24* M.U. ii/197; 3000/2000 
Xuruk 1/2041 4000/2000* Ibid .. Jahangir's figure* are oorreoted 
on-the basic of his own entry on 1/231 and M.U. ii/198; 4000/2200* 
Tunic 1/231| 4000/2900, Ibid* . 281f 3000/3000 Ibid. . 11/199* 


42* Baja Jhujhar Singhi 2000/1000* Tu-uk . ii/253* Jahangir saya in 
thie entry that he promoted Tograj o/o Bir Singh to 2000/1000. 
Tograj waa the grandson of Bir Singh. It appears that this entry 
is fbr Jhujhar Singh* 4000/4000* M.U. 11/215* 


43* Baja Faharh Singhi 2000/1200, M.U. ii/236. 


44* Baja Bharat Bundelat 600/400 Tiraic .il/eei 1900/1000 Ibid. . 250| 
2300/2000* M.U. ii/213. 

45. Bai Bhojt 900* Ajfii 1000* death M.U. il/141. 

46. Baton* Sarbuland Bale 1300/1230 * 2000/1300* Tirade . 1/140*299* 
After reducing the l«afa from asl-o-l-afa . 2000/1300* we get 
hie earlier «*n«»b 1300/1230. It oust have been awarded to hia 
along with the title of Sarbuland in the beginning of the third 
year* soon after the death of his father* Bal Bhoj *3000/3000* 
M.U. 11/205* 


47. 


Hirday Karaln Hadai 900/600 Tirade . 11/191* 




48. 
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Baja Basal 1500* 5500, Tu-uk . 1/46, M.U. 11/160| 4000, Turuk 1/200| 
death. Ibid. 252, M.U. ii/l60. 

49. Baja Sunajnal, 2000/2000, Tu-uk l/557t death. Ibid. . 11/166, The 
— naab of the last two years when he was In rebellion and hie 
brother Jagat Singh was given a nansab of 1000/500 are not 
Included In the table, 

50. Baja Jagat Singhs 1000/500 Tu-uk 11/75, M.U. H/23B| 3000/2000 ,M.U. 
11/230-59. 

51. Bebl Chandt 1500/500, Tu-uk 11/155. 

52. Hoop Chands 1000/400 Tu-uk 11/19It he was given this sank in the 
XV year but in the chart the rank Is shown from XVI yr. because 
the rank of 2>ebi Chand of Gwalior who pexhaps died in the sane 
year Is shown in the chart in the XV yr. His aooovnt Is avail¬ 
able till the mil yr. See Tu-uk 11/187, 191, 289. 

53. lfathumal, 1500/1100 , 2000/1200, Tu-uk 1/296, 

54. Sengrani 1000/500, Tu-uk 11/88» 1500/1000, Ibid. . 175. 

55. Baja Mens 1000/800, 1500/1000, Tu-uk 1/526. 

56. Baja fratap Bharjlvi 5000, A.X. 111/7701 4000, Tu-uk 1/411. 

57. Baja Bhln Varains 1000/500, Tu-uk 1/568, see Also Ibid, .p.579oul, 

mm 

56. Baja flhlsn Singhs 1000, A.V. 1U/032, 1500/1200 Tu-uk 1/771 
2000/1200 Ibid ..222t 2500/1400 Ibid. . 281| death. Ibid, . 544. 

59. Anl Bel Singh Baleen, 1000/400, 1500/500, Tu-uk, 1/575, Maaalr-ul- 
Utoana . vol. 11, p. 223 hao given different ranks. Accord lug to it 
Blr Heroin Bargugsr should also be Included in the list of officers 
of above 500. Since Haaalr*a account could not be confined, it has 
been ignored. 
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60* Baja Sarangdevi 700/900* luruk 11/89* It mentions his rank mi 
700/90 which scons to be a ole take. It has been mentioned In 
the table as 700/900) 800/400* Ibid .. 162) 1900/600 Ibid. * 290. 

61* Faja Ro» Af*on» 1900/700* M.U. 11/218* 

62* Udajl Beau 9000/1900 Turuk 1/998| 4000/4000 M.U. 1/142* Though 
a Brahmin, he la Included In the table beoause like the Bajputs 
end Manethas he had a local base and exercised great Influence 
In the Deocan. 

69* Jadun Kal Kaethi 9000/9000) M.U. 1/920* 

64* Jad«i Bal Kaetfc group (excluding Jadun)i 19000/10000* M.U* 1/920. 
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mmw's mm 

The controversy regarding the identification cf Jahangir's 
■other oust eeaee after the conclusive evidence of Jahangir his- 
self* which has been overlooked by the scholars* that he was not 
related to Bharshmall's daughter except that she was 'in the house* 
of hio father. While explaining his relationship with Men Singh. 
Jahangir writes that Man Singh 'was one of the greatest nd nest 
trusted noblemen of ny father* and had obtained alliance with this 
(Jahangir's) illustrious family* inasmuch as his amt had been in 
ay father's house* and I had carried his Bistar* and Khuarau and 
his sister Sulton-m-Vlsa Begun* the latter of whom is ny oldest 
child* were bom of her'. 1 Had Men Singh's paternal amt* that la 
Bharahsall's daughter* been Jahangir's mother* he would have mentioned 
it in the first Instance* specially when ho was eotabHjhing his 
sless relationship with Man Singh. Moreover* he would not hare 
sp^oken so lnp^olltely and oausually about his mother that she was 
in his father's house i.s. his father's wife. 

Dio arguments and oounter arguments regarding the Identi¬ 
fication of Jahangir's mother can bo read in the oorrespondmoc 
of Beveridge and Shi anal Baa* published in the Journal of Aalatie 

o 

Society of Bengal. There is no contemporary evidence to suggest 


1* op.dt. . sol. 1* p. 15 

2. Journal of Asiatic Society of B aagal * 1866* Vol. LYXI* Part 1* 


PP* 71-75* 
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• 

that this Kaohhwaha lady was called Jodha Bai and that she was 
Jahangir’s mother, nor is there any sense in Beveridge's axgvnent 
that 'asking over Bandyal to this fianl (wife of Baja Bharahaall) 
sea&s to laply that the nother of Baniyal was related to her, it 
night also strengthen the tradition that the Beni's daughter was 
Jahangir's Mother* • 1 2 3 4 Jahangir clearly writes that Banlysl's 
Bother woe a oonoubine^ and therefore* Shorohstall's daughter 
could not ho Beniyal's Bother. Moreover, the foot that Shagwmt 
Bos gave his daughter, flheh Begun, in carriage to Galeae should 
not ho ignored. It wo aooept that Salem was the son of Bhsgwant 
Bos' slater, Shah Began end Saloeu would bo first cousins. Zt is 
highly unlikely that Bhegwont Bas would have agreed to s marriage 
of hie daughter with her first oousin. Moreover, Akhor himself 
abhorred the ides of oousin narxlage. He used to say that it was 
the lagesy of the days of Adamo.^ this oen he said without hesitation 
that Jahangir was not the eon of Shagwsnt Baa's sister. Berried 
to Akbar in 1962# 

She earliest reference to Jahangir's Bother is to he found 
in 4 Zt ssJ9 that 

Jahangir was the non of Buqlyya Begun, the dai^hter of Mlr*a 
Hindal# Jahangir's reformoee to the Began are so casual that tho 
could not bo his Bother, If Jahangir was her son, the historians 
of Akbar and Jahangir could mention this foot with pride. The 
seoend reference to Jehanglr's Bother is in ^«nt-.TrUTunrikh 


1. Beveridge# Akbarnocia . 101, ill, p, 513,2. 

2. furuk # p. 34. 

3. A.N., Vol# ill, pp# 249.451. 

4. A Contempor ary Dutch Chronicle jf Mughal India, p. 41. 
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of an Ral Bhandari 1 which £* n nuch later source* 


A study of Abul Jfe-l'a end Jahangir's references to the births 
of children in the royal family any be useful in determining the 
identltj of Jahangir's mother. Jbllouiru; is the Table of such 
references! 


■gr. - 

So. Child 





Akb&xnao& 

u 

*ftr 

1. Hasan 

Akbar n# 

11/235 

ns 

• 

2. Husain 

Si 

M 

11/235 

- 

- 

3. Salsen 

* 

11/345 

- 

i/2 

4. Khsftan 

m 

M 

xi/349 Conoubine 

1/34 

5« Murad 

ft 

SI 

ii/353 

•do- 

i/34 

6. Daniyal 

if 

• s 

11/372 

•do- 

i/34 

7* Ann Bono 

it 

#4 

111/440 Blbl Daulat Shad 

i/36 

6. Bui tan-vn Rina Sal eon to/o 

Bhagvont Das 

D/0 Hhagvant Das 

i/15 

9. Xhusrau 

Salocn *•« 

lli/523 D/0 Bhegvant Das 

i/15 

lO.XffetBano 

Itthtwr 

* D/0 Sneed 

Ghakkar 

" D/O Khwajo 

111/536 

111/568 

D/C oeualn of 
sain p>s» 

i/18 

12.Bahar Bens 

" D/OKeehava Dae 

U1/JB1 

Karsmai 

i/19 

13.Daughter 

" D/C Kota Ba?a 

111/381 

• 

en 

14.Son 

Murad D/0 Khan Arm 

111/581 

an 

ns 

13«Xhumn Saleen D/0 Mote Baja 

16 .Daughter M D/C Abhay 

Knnhjniri 

17«Saedat Beano Daniyal D/0 Sultan 

Ktamja 

16 .Daughter 8al#«n D/0 AMnll^ 

Balueh 

111/603 

111/609 

111/613 

111/662 

D/0 Mota Baja 

Jaast Gosain 

on 

* 

i/15 

n» 

19.Daughter 

• D/OXbrahln Hir-u 

111/671 

- 

- 

20.Son 

Daniyal D/C Qttli? Stan iii/729 

* 

• 

21.Son 

Saleen D/0 Mot* Baja Ui/739 

- 

- 

22.S0H 

Daniyal D/0 Khan Base lii/801 

- 

• 

23.Son 

Daniyal D/0 Dalpet 

OJJalala iii/826 

• 

m 

24 . Shukrun lisa Akbar • 

• 

Blbl Daulat Shad 

i/36 

25.Jahandar 

Sale® 

• 

Concubine 

i/20 

26.Shahzyar 

Sale® 


Concubine 

i/20 
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The Table 1 clearly establishes that Abul Jfcrl h&a not given 
the nones of the aethers of Akbar's ohlldren but he has identified 
the aethers of the children of Akbar's sons* Jahangir has only 
mentioned those of his brothers and sisters* sons and daughters 
who attained adulthood* Bo Identifies the mothers of those children 
who wore bom out of royal wed look and for the rest* ho just says 
that they vers bom to one or the other of the royal ooneublnee. 
Jahangir does not mention the birth of his brothers Hasan end Husain 
who died in infancy* About hie two sisters Bhukrun Kiss and Aram Bono 
Began he eayg that they were bom to Blbl Baulat Shad* About hie 
eleter* Shah-ada Khonam, and his two brothers Murad and fienlyal* he 
eaye that they were bom to the royal ooncublnos, end similarly 
about his sons Jahcndar and Shchzyar ho soys that they were bom 
to ooneublnee. Thus* It oan be concluded that there was no reserva¬ 
tion about the identification of the mothers of royal Children who 
belonged to the 'noble* families and were duly married* Xt was only 
in the ease of a concubine mother that her identity was scrupulously 
concealed. Xt is thus possible that Jahangir*e mother who has not 
been identified by any contemporary source* was also a ooueublno 
like the mothers of him brothers* 


1* It_is not a oooplete list* 


2* Tunflc * vol. i* pp* 76* 79* 2JQ§ Vol*ii* p« 6l)» 
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tsaA.Kfwar- 


Hen Singh was the eldest eon of Bhagvant See. Little le 
known about hie childhood, Dr, P.N. Prasad has produced a well- 
do cun anted account of the life and achievements of Men Singh end 
also his contribution to the art and architecture of his tines in 
his Ball SL& rtn b< H- A«ong Man Singh's biographers Bhakkarl, 

Shahnawa**, Kowal Bam, Muhammad Husain A*ad and Saiyyed Ahmad have 
mainly relied upon Akb»**««"^ end other Persian souroes, and Perl 
Prasad, and Hart Nnrain have largely borrowed from the Bajput 
souroee but Prasad hae supplied, without sifting, almost all the 
existing information on the subject from the classical, vernacular 
and tho European languages. He hae takon great pains in the collec¬ 
tion of this information, Prasad's monograph is an important 
contribution to the Mughal history and it is hoped that the scholars 
would take keener interest la the study of important nobles who 
have played a significant role in the history of their times. 


Without belittling tho importance of Prasad*o contribution, 
it has to be mentioned that It suffers from some fundamental defects, 
Tho learned author did not take his notes very carefully and has 
often misrepresented the souroee, he has not distinguished between 
a contemporary source like and a later source like 

Swanih Akbari , and has quoted from the Swanih without explaining 
the reasons of ignoring the evidence of Abul Sfe* 1, He has cited 
contradictory evidences without giving his own analysis. Ho has 
accepted some Bajput and European accounts without exercising the 
principle of oaution, which has resulted in gxavo blunders, Prasad's 
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chronology la poor gnd ht haa unfittingly corrupted the proper 
no in© by writing Ho-i tor Haji end Quli- for Qullj etc. The book, 
however, sake© an Interecting reading. 


On the baela of 



and JQysflQOffiO&i 


_- ftlhOTfo Stfr fltolfriUt *raeed hae deacribed the early 

childhood of Man Singh aa under* 


"Knar Man Singh, aide at eon of Baja Bhagwont Dae, waa 
bon on Sunday, Paue Budl 13, T.S. 1607, i*e. 21 at Beoember, 

1590 A.B. Hie mother's sene waa fianl Bhagoti (Bhagvati) Pawar, the 
chief wife of Baja Bhogwant Baa. On the birth of the Kuar, the 
astrologers predicted a bill lint nd prosperous career tor him. 
But they also Bounded n ominous note, fbr they informed Baja 
Bharamal that on aoeount of the lnfluenoe of some evil store, the 
boy wae likely to flail In trouble. They further advised the Baja 
that in order to ward off the danger, epeclal arranges ante fbr 
the Kuar*a stay ahould ba made at a place away from labor fbr a 
period of twelve yearn. On the advloe of the astrologers, Baja 
Bharamal, the grgnd-father of the Kuar, got a palace built fbr 
Men Singh at Mua»-eaabad (forty alias south of Amber) • 

" Kuar Men Bta# was suit to the now p^elaee at Muae~anebad 
under the guardianship of his mother. A bond of one hundred boys 
to serve as friends and play-mates accompanied the Kuar. Bull 
Bhagoti made suitable arrangement© fbr the education of the Kuar. 
The latter waa givm a speelal training In the arts of arohery 
horse-riding end sword-fighting. By the tlae Kuar attainsd the 
age of twelve, he obtained high proficiency in military training. 
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Though still a boy, he showed all trait® of an aoconpliohed soldier. 


"In 1562, Kuar Hon Singh returned to Amber and his arrival 
oolnolded with the marriage of the daughter of Baja Bharamal with 
Akbar^. 1 


hike the stories of makes protecting the babies who later 
achieved tee, the story narrated by Prasad la also a product of 
somebody's fertile Imagination# Prasad would have discovered the 
hollowness of the story if he had calculated the time gap between 
the birth of Mm Singh (December 21, 1550) and his arrival at Agrm 
to join the permanent imperial service on February 15, 1562. 2 
Following the marriage of hi® aunt, Man Singh reaohed Agra Portly 
after hie eleventh birthday* Surely In that age of superstition 
whose biotin, according to the story, Bhgrahmall was, he would 
not have allowed Man Singh to leave Mua-«aaabad before the comple¬ 
tion of twelve years. 

Mm Singh came to Agrm with his father in 1562 and was 
brought up in the court atmosphere. Mm Btngh'm stay with his 
father at Agrm, and with the Mughal army camps must have provided 
him with a rich experience md training. Mm Singh's first oppor¬ 
tunity to fight In s battle oame in 1572, when hs was twenty-two• 

In the beginning of the Gujarat campaign he was ordered by Akbar 
to pursue and oapture the sons of Sher Khan Fauladi, The aons of 
Fauladi escaped without injury md Mm Singh had to console himself 


1, Prasad, Brin ft an a! pp* 19-20. 

2. A.V„ vol. IX, p. 150. 
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with the plunder of their baggage* Shortly after Kan Singh missed 
another opportunity to show his aerlt when Akbar appointed him the 
leader of the vanguard before the battle of Samal. In hie youthful 
enthusiasm he pushed ahead end lest contact with the sain army 
and oould net participate in the battle* Prasad's account (pp.27-35) 
of Akbar* s oonquest of Qmfarat, suffers from several defects .He writes* 

"While on his way to Oujarat when the imperial army arrived 
et the town of Disa which woe a Uttlc south of Abu Hoad, Akbar, 
earn# to know that the eons of Sfcer Khan Fauladl, who held posoeselon 
of Ahmadabad were going towards Idor whloh was only ten miles away 
from Khed-Brahms (near Bljapur In South-West) along with the harem 
sad the troops* Akbar salt Kuar Man 81ngh with a wall equipped army 
In pursuit of them* Man 81ngh pursued them vigorously but they fled 
away leaving their baggage behind. The Kuar rejoined the camp of 
Akbar at fatten (the undent capital of Gujarat) while the latter 
was halting there after oonquerlng Ahmadabad on 20th December, 1372, 
and brought much plunder with him,"_ 

"Akbar was not satisfied with conquest of Ahmadabad alone* 

He wanted to oonquer the port ef Surat whloh was the abode and 
asylum of the rebel Afghans"*_- 

"In the meantime, on 23rd December 1572, news came from 
Broach (near 8urat) that Ibrahim Hussain Hires hao murdered Bttetan 
Khan Buol, a person of distinction, who was coming to pay his 
respects and homage to the emperor* The emperor received this 
Intel lignin e report at 9 o'clock at night end he at once made 
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preparations to start. Be sent Shahba* Khan Mir Bskshi . In all 
haste to recall to his side Baja Bhagvant Singh and the forces 
which had marched against Surat In advance."_- 

" On 23rd December, 1572, the battle of Samal cane to an 
end. Ibrahim Husain Mima fled away from the battlefield and was 
hotly pursued by the imperialists for some distance.^—- 

M While Akbar_was resting at Ahmadabad, news came to him that 
the rebels led by Mima Muhammad Hussain and Haa~aban had strength* 
aned the fort of Surat In Oujarat and contemplated evil action." 

Prasad has erred at sevaral places} relying on Abul Ih*»l, 
ha has written that Ahmadabad waa in the possession of Cher Khan 
Jauladl. It la obvious from the preceding and subaequ&t aooounte 
of Abul Pa*l bins ell end other contemporary writers that Ahmadabad 
was still held by Altmad Khan, mad Sher Khan, who had besieged 
the town, lifted the siege at the approach of the Imperial army 

Cu*tk\eOb4rt*. 

and went towards .«• It is not true that 'the sons of Sher Khan 
fauladl were going towards Idar along with the harem end the 
troops** Abul Pawl writes that at Bias intelligence oame that 
Sher Khan 'had sent hia eons, Muhammad Khan and Badar to Patten 
to eenvay hia family and goeda to plaoee of safety. They had. now 
done oo, and ware proceeding to rejoig their father'* 1 It la 
obvious from the statement of Abul Jk*l that Man Singh ehallaoged 


1. A.H. Vol.III, p* 6* 
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the sons of Sher Khan after they had secured places of safety for 
their family and treasure and were returning sane harep . sane 
treasure . Bras there was no scope for such plunder. It is also 
wrong to say that Man Singh joined the emperor at Patton after 
the latter conquered Ahoadabad on 20th November, 1572. The 
expedition against the sons of Pauladi did not take long. Man Singh 
joined the emperor at Patten aoae tine between November 7 and 
Novenber 13* 1572, the period of Akbar*s stay at Pat tan before the 
capitulation of Ahoadabad. Moreover, it should be kept in Bind 
that Akbar left Patten for Ahoadabad on November 13, 1572, end 
returned to Pattan after completion of the oonquest of Oujarat on 
April 13, 1373* Prasad's contention that 'the port of Surat was 
the abode and asylum of the rebel Afghans' is also not oorreot 
because Sunt was In the possession of a blue blooded Haurlde, 
Muhammad Hues In Mir" a. end certainly the Mirra waa not an Afghan. 

She Afghans of Oujarat, under the leadership of Sher Shan Yhuladi, 
had strengthened themselves in Surath (Kathiawar) • Mo r e ov e r , it le 
highly unfair to call the Afghans 'rebels', their resistance to 
the Mughale cannot be equated to rebellion. Prasad and A.l«8rlvastava 
have caused considerable confusion about the correct chronology of 
the events preceding the battle of Saxnal and the oon quest of Surat • 
(a) Prasad has placed the arrival of the news of the murder of Sum! 
Khan la the evening of Deo ember 23 and also of the battle on the 
same day. (b) A.L. Srlvastava has placed the arrival of the news, 
Akbar* a march from Bare da to Saxnal, the battle of Saxnal, his stay 
for the night there and his return to the oamp at Baroda, all on 
Deo ember 24, 1572. However, the ohrono logical order of these events 
with which the Kaohhvahaa were associated is as fb Howes 
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(1) Akbar'e arrival at Baroda, 

(li) Bhagvant Boa, Han Singh etc. 
amt to Surat. 

(1X1)Arrival of the nev§ of the 
murder of fiunl Khan and the 
passing of the Mixvas close 
to the comp. Shahba* Khan amt 
to reoall Bhagvant Baa* ate. 

(It) Departure of Akbar against the 
Mirras* 


(▼) Arrival of Ehagvmt Baa and 
f&iahba” Khan at Somal. 

(vl)Battla of Saroal 

(vii)Akbar's stay at S&xn&l. 

(vHl)Akbar*a departure tron Saxnal 
arrival at Baxoda. 


Evening of Deoeaber 21, 1572 
Homing of Deoeaber 22,1572. 

Hear midnight of Deoeaber 
22, 1572, 

Midnight of Deoeaber 22-23, 
1572. 

Afternoon ef Deoeaber 23, 
1572. 

Evening of Deoeaber 23,1572. 
Right of Deoeaber 2V24.1572 

and 

Deoeaber 24, 1972* 


Praead haa quoted the evidence of a later work, Sunnlh- 
1-Akbari . that while Akbar mas resting at Ahnadabad, name ease to 
hla that the Mlr-as had strengthened the fort of Surat end the 
emperor marched with a large army to ohastl»e then on Deoeaber 
31* 1572. This la actually the neve that Akbar received on Deoeaber 
22, while he vaa at Baxoda. Share la no possibility of Akbar's 
'resting in Ahnadabad' on Deo ember 31, baoause ha had left Ahmad- 
abad as early as December 2, 1572. In fact ha left Baxoda on 
Deoeaber 31, 1572, for the oonquest of Surat. 1 


Before the second Gujarat expedition Akbar ordered Men 
Singh to go to oolleot the laglrdara of Kaohhlwarm end reach 
Gujarat by Halva route. Before Man Singh oould roach Ujjaln, Akbar 


1. A.N. .Uol.XXI, pp.d-l6| 

S . 237-2441 Badnonl. ] 
ah Abu Turmb Wall, 
pp. 27-30t A.L. Srii 


Ri-anuddin, 


k ,vol.il, 

i, ro?’6i^6it ‘KS- 14 . 5 ’ 

\ Great . Vol.i, pp. 136-136. 
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bad achieved victory in Gujarat* In 1574* Mac Singh accompanied 
the emperor for the eastern expedition against Baud Khan* Man Singh 
scene to have parted oompsny with the emperor at an early stage 
ot the aaroh on account of his grind-father's death* Prasad's 
account of the second Gujarat expedition and Akbar's aaroh against 
Band Khan in B i h a r also suffer from several inaccuracies* Be vrltess 

"the Mirras though humbled were not completely oxuahed* 

When they heard the tepexor had gone back to his capital* they 
under the leadership of Muhaaaad Husain Hir-a rose in rebellion* 

The ^apexor again decided to aaroh to Gujarat and actually left 
for Ahnadabad on 23rd August* 1573* Baja Bhagvant Bas* flhujjat 
( Shuia'at ) Khan and others were placed in charge of the harea 
vhioh uas to aocoapany the Ihperor* But at that time* the Kuar 
(Man Singh) uas not In the capital* He was resting and relaxing 
at his native place in Ahber after hard exertions at Gujarat* 

Surat and Bungarpur in Bajputana* Kuar Man Singh was the trusted 
lieutenant of Akber end therefore the latter* before starting 
for Gujarat for the seooud time* issued special orders to two of 
hie gmexals - Mu-affar Khan at Malva end Kuar Man Singh at Aaber 
• directing then to aaroh to Gujarat with their respective armies. 

"After the receipt of the order free the aaperor, the Kuar 
at onoe started for Gujarat md net at Ujjain Mu-affar Khan* who 
was also proceeding to the sene place* But in the seen time, Akbar 
had become victorious over hie anemlee et Gujarat in which the two 
rebel leaders named Muhascad Husain Mina and Iftiy&r-ul-ttulk 
(Ikhtiyer-ul-Mulk) were slain* The Afghans took to their heels* 
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Since victory had been achieved* Akbar now felt that Kuar Ken Singh*a 
presence at Gujarat wae not needed* Be* therefore* sent orders to 
the Kuar mat Muraffar Khan not to proceed to Gujarat but seat hla 
(the kpsir) at Ibtohpur Sikrl'V ^ 

"She order for returning to the oapltal was received by the 
two gmerale on the way *****9ie Kuar along with the Kaohhwaha foroeo 
returned to his fiefs in Amber*. 

"kfcaa Akbar started for the Eastern Province© in order to 
suppress the rebellion of Baud Khan* he took with bin a galaxy of 
trusted generals of uhon Abul la*l has nested nineteen* Anong then* the 
nanee of Baja Bhagwcnt has and Kuar Han Singh oocupy the first 
and ths sssonil p'JLaoe* fits fathsr end the son played an important 
pert in suppressing the turbulent Afghms and the resul t was that 
Baud Khan fled towards Bengal*" 

Sons mistakes have crept In the above aooount due to ear el ee a 
reading of_the tent of end unfacilliarlty with the style 

of Abul Fa^li(1) There ia no evidence to suggest that KunwerMon Singh 
was 'resting mat relaxing* at labor at the tine of Akbar*e departure 
for Gujarat* On the oontxeoy there la every possibility of hie being 
at fbtehpuv at that tine* Amber was on Akbar'a route to Gujarat* 

Man Singh could have joined the enperor on hie way and there wets 
no need for Han Singh to go to Melwa and meet Mu*affar Khan at Uj jain 
before proceeding to Gujarat* Prasad could have avoided_thia mistake 
if he had read the text of Abul 9b*l carefully* Abul Fa*l writes 
that an order was Issued 'that Kwtvar Kan Singh should collect the 
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fisf holders of Kuohhiwaroh and quickly roach* Oujart. Perhaps 
Prasad misread Kaofc ivarah as Kach’wahe end consequently trans¬ 
formed the KaohMvarah fief-holders into *Kaohhvaha forces** 

Akhar had ordered Man Sln^i to go to Kachlivarah and collect the 
laglrdors of that area and pzooeed with then and theiy eontlngmte 
to Pujerat via Maine* &1&1 lar orders were given to Mu»affmr Khan 
to collect the iaglrdars of Malum* This explains as to why the two 
offlesrs net at Ujjaln* (2) Referring to the defeat of Muhammad 
Husain Mir-a and Ikhtiyax^ul-Mulk , Prasad writes that "the Afghaup 
took to their heels**• they were not Afghans* Muhammad Hussain Mira 
was a Mughal end Xl&tlyiuc-ul-ttulk was an Abyssinian* (5) With 
regard to A’iar'u expedition against D»ud Khan of Bihar* Prasad 
has orodltsd Bhagwant Das and Man Singh with playing an Important 
part in the suppression of *the turbulent Afghans' with the result 
"that Baud Khan fled towarde Bengal"• Prasad has taken toe ouch 
liberty with the foots of history end has credited then with deeds 
they never performed* (4) Prasad ha§ referred to a list of nineteen 
'trusted generals* named by Abul Fa*l end has added that Bhagwant 
Baa and Man 8dpagh oocuplod the first and the second places In the 
list* Abul fa*l has compiled such lists on ether occasions toe* 

These lists did not always contain the Hot of the*trusted generals** 
They also included the names of the emperor*e personal frioade* 
physicians* singers* painters end musicians. Heeding the list of 
persons who accompanied the emperor on the march only meant that 
Bhagwant Bas end Man Singh occupied an Important position among 
his attendants and companions. 1 


t* A.tf** 1b 1 .III, jro* 40-62* 62* 85; Bmdmoni,i>?p. 164-165; 
Ilaamnddin ,ii,jpp* 161-262* 






In 1973# Akbar sent Mon Singh to Bono Pxmtap on a diplo¬ 
matic mission to bring him round to acknowledge Akbar'e overlordahip 
Hen Singh mould not imprmoe upon the Bna the advantages of such 
an alliance and returned disappointed. Squally disappointing was 
Akbar'e venture of sending him at the head of five thousand horse¬ 
men to destroy the Bens once for all in 1976* In spits of winning 
the battle of Haldighati, Mm Singh achieved little in Meuar. Akbar 
strongly oeneured him for the neglect of duty and for not permitting 
the soldiers to plunder end devastate the Eana*« territory even when 
on account of the lack of provisions, they were dying of hunger and 
disease* Modem hiotcrlenc, without exception, have written that 
the Bens had himself completely destroyed the crops end villages 
and had, on the pmonlty of death, ordered his subjects to retreat 
into tho hills. It is evident from the accounts of Abul Perl and 
Badooni that this order was not strictly followed* However, Akbar 
was keen to deploy tho Kaohhwahas against the Bonn, and oend Mon 
Singh and his father Bhagwant Das together against ike Buna several 
times but «aoh time they achieved little and were consequently 
reprimanded by tho emperor* Some of the Mughal offioerm began to 
doubt tho slaserity of the Xamhhwmhas* Uhm|Shcai proceeded to attack 
the fort of the Kinbalgcrh, he sent back Hmt Singh- and Bhaguwtt Das 
lest their soft attitude towards the Bane might delay the conquest 
of tho fort* Akbar who had giv«i eeneral chances to them to prove 
their mettle in B&joothan did not object to their being cent back* 
Men Singh returned to Ajmer after being amt back by Shahber Khan* 
From Ajmer he cans to the Punjab to join the emperor who was at 
that time (April, 1578) at Bhera* In the Punjab Men Singh was sent 
to pursue some Baluchi chiefs who had escaped from the imperial 
oamp. But lien Singh could not catch them un<l annoyed the emperor 
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once again. In fact Han Singh earned no re oeneureo and reprimands 
than laurels in his early career. Man Singh Is one of those remark¬ 
able persons who prospered In spite of early set backs, Man Singh 
oould survive these successive failures not only because he 
belonged to a tribe whose services were alwaye needed f but also 
because he had some personal qualities which endeared bin to the 

4 


v tfoor.d* without CKdrolslng the principle of sifting,hoe 

jumbled up the events of 1973 and 1586 and produced a fan tactic 


story. He 


Jaipur J^aPflfltft3JL ** eupport, Ha vrlteei 


, 

n 

i 


"Before Kuar Mon Singh proceeded to the North-West frontier 

I 

region of India* he successfully curried out an Important assignment 

| 

of Stapexor Akbar, She Eta?©nor ordered the Kuar to suppress the 
rebellion at Khhichiwara. Men Singh atone© proceeded from Amber In 
that direction with a strong contingent. On the way he eupreseed end 

subdued the recalcitrant chiefs who dared to oppose him. Having 

| / 

( 

established order In that region he set up military out posts in 
order to oafe j ard the interest of the Mughal Umpire, When Kuar 
Man Singh reached the outskirts of Khhlehiwsra* he was bitterly 
opposed by the local Sardare (ohlefe) whom the Kuar defeated In 
open conflict. Much booty fell Into hie hands* a considerable part 
of whloh wan cent to the Mughal Saporor. 


"After hie victory at Khhlohlwara* Kuar Man Singh marched 
towards Hdlwa end conquered the principality of Ooad on the way, 
Kuar Mad/Singh established en efficient administration In Halva 
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and stamped out all disaffection in that region* Be seat an account 
of all hie glorious deeds to the Emperor who was much satisfied at 
the achievement of Kuar Man Singh. He wae pleased to confer the 
nanaab of 3300 on the Kuar and Issued a f Arman directing him to 
proceed towards Kabul'*. 1 2 

She author of tho Yunaavaii was not a professional historian. 

Ha has placed the events of the life of Man Singh without reference 

to chronology or location. Great skill is required for the sifting 

of information In Bajput sources. There are several such jumblings 

of events. The above story Is presently examined as s typical case 

of Bajput historiography. This story relates to two different events 

from the life of Men Singh which have a time gap of thirteen years. 

and a apace difference of over one thousand five hundrod kilometers. 

which the author has very conveniently placed together to form a 

coherent story. She first part of the story relates to the events 

of August-September 1373 when Akbar was on his way to his second 

Gujarat campaign. He ordered Men Singh to proceed to Gujarat via 

Malwa and collect the of Khachlwara (near Kota) on his way 

for the expedition. Accordingly. Man Singh went to Khachlwara and 

oo 11 eoted its ingirdnra and their contingents. He had reached 

Uj jaln whan he received orders to return because Akbar had by that 

o 

time successfully suppressed the rebellion In Gujarat* The second 

1. Prasad, pp. 54-55. 

2. A.V.. Yol.IIl. p«43-*An order was issued that Mu-affar Khan should 
take the K&lva officers and proceed rapidly to Gujarat end that 
Kmvar Man Singh should collect the fief holders of Khachlwara caf 
hasten to reach (Gujarat)'. 

Ibid. , p- 6 . 7 - 'Hear Uj jaln he (Mu«affar Bun) joined Baja Man Singh 
who was proceeding from Khachlwara to Gujarat*. 

Ibid. .p/&fc»*A faxaan was issued that the officers should stop 
at whatever place they had reached....Man Singh vent to his fief.* 
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part of the story referring to 'the conquest of the principality 
of Oond* and Man Singh's transfer to Kabul, relates to the events 
of 1966* In 1966, Akbar directed Man Singh to suppress the tribe of 
Tusuf*ai in Sunt and Bajaur rncier the supervision of Tbdazmal* Man 
Singh established his camp at O'hind (Oond of Vanaavali ) end also 
built a fort there end gave a tough tiae to the Tu*uf*ais« Before 
he oould ooaplete hie ae&lgSBAt, he was appointed governor of 
Afghanistan and was directed to proceed to Kabul* 1 She only useful 
information in this story is the award of the gummA of 9900 to Man 
Singh. Me sen safely eay that Man Singh got this rank In 1986* The 
vanaavali story as narrated by Prasad Bust be rejected without a 
second thought. 

The story of the humiliation of Man Singh at the hands of 
Bans Pratap end his supporters was discovered by the author of a 
medieval romance entitled Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. The 
story bsoame popular during the national movement and the children 
are still fed upon it In the text books to sustain the 'national* 
pride* Baghuvlr Singh 2 and 0«H, Sharma 5 have established beyond 
doubt that the story is a result of poetie imagination* As the 
rivalry between the houses of Amber and Udaipur grew after the 
battle of Haldlghali the bards of the respective houses invented 
fantastic stories to discredit the rivals of their patrons* Prasad 
has, however, r ev i ved the controversy by escorting its authenticity* 
His arguments are based more on assumptions than on foots. He writes* 

1* A*N«, Vol.IlI, p.487- 'Man Singh established his camp at the bank 
of the river (Indus) in the direction of Burner and near O'hind 
(Y*£* of Atak* on the right bonk of Indus) .**He established a 
fort there end set about civilising the oountzy'. 



2. Baghuvlr Singh, fum faUftflthgl* p. 51. 

9« <*.N* Shoxma, Mewar and the Mughal Etoucxpra. pp* 79-80* n*l6* 
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•It is true that no contemporary Muallsm writer has written 


A 

k 


anything about the incident, but the alary has behind it the sanc¬ 
tion of long tradition and flada plane in the account of almost all 
the hletoriane of Bajaathan. Beaidea oiroumstanolal evidence also 

r , i 

aupporte the blew that suoh an Incident eight hove taken place. The 
Kuer visited Udaipur on hie way back firm Gujarat because he waa 
commanded byj the Sparer to do so* and aloe beoouae curtesy deman¬ 
ded that he should pay hie respects to Sana Pratap* who was the 
doyen of the Bajput rulers of Bajasthan, while passing through his 
territory. It is also natural that the Mahaxsna should have srtended 
the hospitality to the Kuar which he deserved when the latter had 
halted in hie territory* But the Maherena must have been bitter 
against fuar Men Singh on account of his aatrlaonlal alliances with 
the Murals end also on account of his being s trusted Imperial 

r t. Thus, how oould Bans Pfhtap* the proud HaJput and the 

neay of Akbar, ace eye to eye with Ku&r Men Singh who was the 
^soet devoted general of the Mughal Emperor, Hence, there la every 
possibility that eons such Incident occurred at the tine of the 
Interview tAlch night have wounded the vanity of Kuar Men Singh, 


Besides, the Kuar was s yovngaon of twenty three bristling with 
I energy and full of vigour eid pride. At this age even the slightest 
provocation can asks a person lose the equilibrium of his mind. 

In this circumstance the rift between the two wae bound to occur. 
Henoe the authenticity of this incident cannot be brushed aside on 
flimsy grounds. 


"In order to ascertain the real causes of the battle of 
Haldlghati one has to probe a little deeper into the matter* 
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Akbar was suoc eeoful in winning over a largo number of Rajput etatea 
by hla policy of matrimony end friendship, and thle unavailing, 
even by extending threats and coercion. But neither of these 
policies could bring Bern Pretap to the fold of Mughal ^taporor. 

The Mahaxuna stood like a stumbling block in the Bmpexor's scheme 
of annexing the whole of Rajasthan to his Btopire. Akbar was a shrewd 
observer of the human nature and he knew very well that unless Bans 
Pro tap was persuaded or coerced into submission, hla policy of 
fraternising the Rajputs and making them a bulwark of the growing 
Mughal empire was doomed to failure* But the Bans was mads of 
different stuff* Ha was prepared to sacrifice his life at the alter 
of Rajput freedom but wae not ready to aooept the overlordship of 
the Kughals* The lose of Chittor was still fresh in hla memory and 
he was not the least Inclined to come to terms with the imperialists 
who had deprived them of hie dear motherland* Besides, the Rena was 
a proud orthodox Rajput Chief who hated the Mughal emperor very 
bitterly because the latter not only negotiated friendship with 
the Rajput rulers but also polluted their blood by contracting 
matrimonial alliances with them* Thus a clash between the two was 
inevitable beoause they were poles asunder in championing their 
respective causae. Moreover, the desire to possess the elephant, 
j " Ram Prashad * was also a contributory factor* And to add to this* 
the insult to the Kaehhwaha prince at Udalaagar lake had further 
widened the gulf between the two powerful Rajput states of Rajasthan* 
this might have proved the immediate oause of the war because 
diplomacy must have demanded of Akbar to do something effective 
In order to sympathise with the Kuar whan all efforts of wooing 
the Sana failed." 1 


1. Prasad, pp« 36-39* 
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The learned author has aocopted 'the sanction of long 
tradition' as the basis of his acceptance of the story which is 
not oorreot approach. Ho has likewise accepted the Kaohhwaha version 
of the story in Which three hundred doge were let loose on the food 
supplied by the Sana fbr Han Singh end his party* Both the stories 
have two things in common - (1) that the Bona declined to eat with 
Man Singh on account of the latter*a association with 'the impure* 
Mughals* end (2) that Han Singh threatened the Bona with dire 
cons equate ea and the battle ef Haldlghatl was its direct result. 
Prasad has explained that 'Pmtap should bs bitter against Han Singh 
on aooount ef hie matrimonial alliances with the Mughals aid also 
on aoooint of his being a trusted servant. Such a contention is 
illogical because Bhagwmnt Dae who visited the Bans after a few 
months* was received by him with great honour. Moreover Bhagwent 
Baa perhaps shared greater responsibility for marrying him sister 
to Akbar than his son, Man Singh* fodamal who enjoyed greater 
trust of Akbar than Man Singh was also warmly weloomsd by the Bans. 

It is thus obvious that the bards selected Man 81ngh v who later 
became a Kaohhwaha hare* fbr this story to humble the pride of the 
Kaohhwahas* Prasad has mads himself believe that Pratap was 'proudest 
among proud Bajpute* mod that ha was 'an arch enemy of Akbar* • Till 
1^73* Pratep'a actions do not Justify such an assessment of the Bans. 
While Jalmal mod Patto defended 'the glorious Bajput traditions of 
sacrifice* the pxinoe Pmtap 9 the aroh enemy of Akbar* pre f erre d 
the life of anonymity in the safety of Udaipur hills. During hla 
reign which began in February 1572 while the Mughale were oonsoll- 
dating their hold over his border districts like Chlttor* Badnor, 

Shah pur and Bayate by measuring the agricultural lend for revenue 
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assessment* and dividing the Mewar districts Into the fiscal units 
and assigning the land of Mewar in endowments 1 , the Bans stayed at 
his retreat* perfectly happy* the * proudest among the proud Bajputa 
and the arch enemy of Akbar* had perfectly reconciled himself* like 
his father* to the loss ef Ohlttor and its adjoining territories* It 
was only in 1974* after the return of Amar Singh from Fateh pur, 
when he oould no longer suffer the humiliating demands of Akbar 
that he decided to resist the Mughal aggression* She Bans*a object 
in his life-long conflict with the Hughs Is was extremely limited - 
the preservation of his independence and defenoe of his territory* 
Prasad has also not be*n able to reoofloile tc his acceptance of the 
U&alsagur story and his logical etnas* He writes that the Incident 
•might have proved the immediate cause of the war (It took Akbar 

because dip lomaoy must have demanded of Akbar to do something 
effective In order to sympathise with the Kuar when all efforts 

$ 

of wooing the Bans failed*. 2 Immediately* in the following para¬ 
graph he gives s contradictory statement that * though Kuar Man Singh 
reported to the Baperor the whole incident that had taken place on 
the bank of Udaisagar lake* even then the Sfepemor was not moved 
to action* ? 

While explaining the reasons of the battle of Haldighatl 
Prasad writes that the Bena* the proud orthodox Hindu-chief was 
embittered against Akbar* because by his system of matrimonial 
alliances* hs polluted the Rajput blood* the truth la to the contrary| 


1« 0*H* Shares* p* 7®* 
2* Prasad* p* 99* 

5* Ibid . 
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it was the Mughal blood uhioh was 'polluted* (If the blood could 
be polluted ) by these marriages* Tha Mughals like Shahjahen end 
Khuexwu were half Hajputa and no Sal put Chief la known to be half 
Mug!ial* Praaad hao built up hie irrational e&gmmt to ite illo¬ 
gical end that the conflict between Akbar and Pratap was Inevi¬ 
table* Prasad's argument leada ua to believe that even if Akbar 
was core liberal in offering the teams of settlement end had 
returned Chlttor end ito adjoining territories to the Sas* the 
conflict was bound to oocur because the 'proud Hindu BajpuVGhief* 
could not bear 'the pollution* of Kaohhwaha end Gather blood* 

C#lf* Stoma has also subcoribcd to this irrational theory of the 
inevitability of the conflict between Akbar aid Pratap because 
the Bas 'inherited implacable eternity to Akbar** 1 fhe concepts 
like the inheritance of calamity or fxlntdshlp and the inevitability 
of a conflict between Pratap and Akbar are unscientific* In 
politico there arc no permanent allies or enemies. It la true 
that Sana Seagrau Singh fought against Baber but it is also true 
that his son* also a descendant of Bapa Bawal* sought Huaayun's 
support* It is true that Udai Singh resisted Akbar but it is also 
a fact that Jagmal and Shakti also the descendant* of the famous 
Smogs did not hesitate in Joining the Mughals* It is not necessary 
that a conflict must continue in the succeeding generations* Akbar 
and Pratap had fought a deadly war but ShahJahA Ad Bhlm* their 
descendants had a great bond of personal affection. 

Ihere is no reason to believe that Pratap or Akbar wanted 
the bloody 'inevitable war** Akbar*s attack had a limited object 


1* G*H* Ghana* p* 76* 
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of the demanat ration of hie power to lepreee upon the Rajput rulers 
that they oould not ignore hie* After the occupation of Chittor 
Akbar did not interfere in the affaire of Mewar. Akbar gave a long 
sops to Bnaa Udei Singh but the Rena kept himself detached from the 
outside politics. After his death v Pretap became the Rena in 
February 1572* She vision of the modern writers has been completely 
blurred by the hezoio resistance offered by Pratap to a eighty 
emperor* She history of Mower ia viewed by them from a poet Haldl- 
ghati angle. 

Beam frmtap began hie rule with an open mind. His aocsscion 
did not bring about any change in the domestic or foreign policy of 
Mewar. He must have learnt with satisfaction that Akbar did not 
recognise Jagaal as the suocaeeor of Odai Singh* Akbar fbrmally 
recognised the acoeselca of Rxatap by eending a diplomatic mission, 
headed by Jalal Khon Qurohi, in 1572* thus, Pretap's rule began on a 
hopeful note* His cordial reception of Man Singh and Shagwant baa 
and hie visit to Todarmal clearly indicate that the Baas was 
equally keen to avoid a con fl i c t with Akbar. In response to Akbar* e 
demand of personal homage he s«it his eldest son Amur Singh to the 
court* 1 


Xho bloodies of Mower wore undoubtedly the moat respected 
kings among the Rajputs* They enjoyed a position of unchallenged 
supremacy for many centuries in Bajputana while the tC a shhuahaa of 
Amber ware among the lesser known tribes and never enjoyed, before 
their alliance with the Mughaie, s position of eminence. Amber 


1* A*ff,, 761* III, p* 67* 
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remained a vassal state of the Sultonat or of Mewar or Marwar, whoever 
happened to be stronger* She MughaL-Kaehi vaha alliance in 1562, pro¬ 
vided the Kacfahwahae with an opportunity to strengthen their position 
In BajputAa end soon Amber became a 'first olase state'• Ho tribe 
of eonsequmce joined the Mughal camp and for almost a deoade* the 
KaQhhvahas ruled supreme In the Mughal oourt and thus they developed 
vested Interests In the oourt and the empire* The continuity and 
success of the Mughal empire assured them a very high status Ad 
general prosperity* By the time the Bathor Ad other Bajput tribes 
joined the imperial oamp they had already acquired a position of 
prominence* They knew that the Sisodiae would soon overshadow them 
if they decided to join the Mughal oamp as it did happA in the 
reign of Jahangir. The Kaohhvahaa, thus* were mainly guided by the 
und era a tloned objectives in their dealings with the Sisodiae. Firstly 
they contributed their best to the empire beoauoe their destiny was 
linked with the Mughals* Seoondly for maintaining their unrivalled 
position among the Bajput nobles of the oourt they never sincerely 
tried to achieve a political settlAAt between Akbar and the Si a dims* 
Thirdly beeeuee of the age long loyalty towards the Sisodiae by the 
minor states* end because of the popularity of the Sisodlss with the 
pAple ef Mewar the Kaohhwahaa neither wished for a complete deetruo* 
tlo a of Bern Fratap nor the devastation of his territories* 

The arrival of Aaar Singh at 81kri must have been a cause 
of apprehAsiA among the Bajputs* particularly the Kachlwahas, who 
were by then deeply entrenched in the court. Although Akbar himself 
took the initiative Ad opened the negotiations with the Bona* yet 
it appears that Ader the pressure of the ' AtrAohed Bajputs' Akbar 
grew Aid towards the Bern Ad adopted a stiff line* He scab to 
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have boon led to believe that a lenient policy towards the Bona 
would start a chain reaction among the Rajput chiefs who had half¬ 
heartedly joined the emperor and that a strong line against the 
Bloodies would keep the leaser kingdoms in couplets subjugation. 

It is clear that Akbar demanded unconditional surrender and 
insisted upon the personal homage of the Recta, She Rana* perhaps 
hoped that Akbar would assign him a special status* at lsast 
superior to other Rajput vassals. The aspirations of the Rena vers 
baaed on a deep-rooted sense of superiority* backed by history* To 
the great disgust of the Rena* Anar Singh was very coldly received 
at the imperial court, Idttle aignifioenoe w was attached to his visit. 
In the three volumes of Akbamna* . Abul Jbrl wrote only a line 
about the visit of the great grandson of Rena Sang ram Singh, The 
prince seems to have returned with the impression that Akbar was 
not prepared to aocord the status end the position which the time 
honoured house of Chittor deserved* Being treated leas than or erven 
at par with the Kaohhwohas or the Rathors was humiliating for the 
81 eodies, Akbar failed to appreciate this aspect of Siaodia senti¬ 
ments* which him son Jahangir did realise later* Jahangir gave a 
right royal reception to Ktnvar Karo Singh* when he formally 
submitted to him in 1616 on behalf of hie father* Rena Anar Singh, 
Jahangir in hie short autobiography has assigned several pages to 
the visit of Karo Singh 1 « Jahangir did not insist on the personal 
homage ef the Sana and offered him vex? lenient terms and thus 
ended a terrible and bloody struggle between the mighty Mughal 
empire and the poor but detexmined Mewar* 


1. R*B** Turuk . Vol. I* pp* 276-278, 286-87* 289 * 293 etc. 




in the ?Uni»h —* 



In 1578, Mon Singh was transferred to the Pimjab. Prasad's 
account of his early activities in the Punjab contains several 
mistakes* He writes* 

# 

"She deputation of Kuar Man Singh to the Punjab and north- 
vest frontier regions of India was another milestone on the road 
to his success* the north-western part of the Mughal tapirs waa a 
plague spot where the Afghans and turbulent Afridis wars constant 
source of .consternation to the Mughal Governor of the Punjab, The 
Mughal suzerainty in that region was very shaky and the situation 
demanded the presence of a Ban of sterling qualities and great 
abilities, Those considerations weighed with the taperor in trans¬ 
ferring Kuar Man Singh to the Punjab, 

"Akbar deputed Baja to dor Mai to the Punjab to arrange 
for the Jmrlrs of the Kaohhvaha chiefs which the Baja successfully 
accomplished. Men Singh reported himself along with hie father, 

Baja Z&agvant Baa, to the taperor in the Punjab in April, 1578 while 
the latter was engaged in hunting in the neighbourhood of Shorn in 
the Shahpur district of the Punjab, The taperor placed the services 
of Baja Shagwont Baa, Baja Go pal, Jugnal and other Kaohhwaha chiefs 
at the disposal of Said Khan, the than Governor of the Punjab with 
the Instructions that 'they should exert themselves In service and 
not depart from the oounsels of 8aid Khan and should not slumber in 
adaiaietrnting the province and Maintaining their own preparedness', 
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"Man Singh was at one® employed by Akbar tor ohastl*lng the 
Baluchi ohlofs who had at first submitted to the Mughal emperor but 
had later left the imperial oamp and ran away secretly, Ken Singh 
oould not aoooaplieh the task assigned to him owing to the delay 
in receiving the order from the Emperor* during which interval' the 
Baluchi chiefs (i.e, Ha*i Khan and others) had gone far away so as 
to bs beyond the reach of the Kuar* Akbar was much displeased at 
the failure of the ml solan. Be censured Man Singh and debarred his 
from paying hostage tor secte tine, 

"She displeasure of the ftpezor* however* did not continue 
long* tor the Kuar successfully carried out other important assign* 
stmts* Whan Yusuf Khan* the king of Kashmir* was troubled by internal 
reibellioa 9 he sought the protection of Kuar Man Singh who* with the 
help of another Mughal Officer* named Muhammad Yusuf Khan* brought 
the ruler of Ka shmir to the imperial court via Punjab in January* 
I960* Moreover* Sulaiiaen Mlx~a* who was formerly under the proteo* 
tion of Akbsr v aided with Muhammad Hakim* ruler of Kabul* uhen the 
latter p reposed to lead an expedition against Shahrukh Muhammad* 
king of Badakshan ( Badakhehan ) and a friend of Akbar* Akbar was 
highly displeased to hear of this attack of the Kabul ruler on hie 
ally and friend, the Badakahen king* Ba at ones directed Kuar Kan 
Singh, Muhammad Yusuf Khan* Baja Bhagwant Dae and other officers of 
the Punjab and Multan provinces to proceed to Badakshan and help 
Shahrukh, But the expedition did not occult since the Kabul ruler did 
not vmture an attack on Badakahen* notwithstanding these engagemants 
in the Punjab* Man Singh did not enjoy any independent status or 
coacand, Bs was merely s manaabdar of 9900* and played s subordinate 
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ix»le in Hie affairs of the province with hie headquarters at Slaikot* 
the than capital of the Punjab, 

« 

"Roar Kan Singh was not destined to remain in the background 
for long and in January 1500 he was entrusted with a responsible 
job, Akbar was not satisfied with Muhammad Yusuf Shan's manage¬ 
ment of administrative affirm in the Worth-Western frontier Provinces 
wherefore he was removed and his plaoe was given to Kuar Man Singh", 1 

Prasad's explanation for the tranafer of Man Sin^h to the 
Pvaijab is based upon a wrong assumption that 'the northewestsm 
part of the Mu£*al empire was a plague-spot where the Afghans and 
the turbulent Afridis wars a constant souros of oontexnation to the 
Mughal governor of the Punjab* end that 'the Mughal suzerainty in 
that region was shaky'* Zt may be submitted that Akbar'a oontrol 
over the Pm Jab was far more Him and secure than on many of the 
other provinces in his empire. If Prasad has the preamt Worth West 
frontier Province of Pakistan* a region west of Indus* in his alnd* 
it may be noted that in 1578* the trone-Indus region was outside 
the Indian empire agd 'the Afghans and the turbulent Afridis' ware 
the headache of Mir-a Hakim* Moreover* it is toe muoh to presu me 
that Mm Singh's latent 'sterling qualities and great abilities' 
ware knots* to hie contemporaries in 1578, Hie oareer till th«* 
was not vexy outstanding, 

Prasad has jumbled up several events without refermoe to 
chronology in the following order* (i) She deputation of Todaxmal 


1, Prasad, pp. 56-57. 
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to the Pm jab to arrange the laglra of the Kaohhwaha ohiefei 
(11) the arrival of Bhagwant Baa and Man Singh at Bhara where 
Akbar was camping t (111) the placing of the servlcee of Hie 
Kaohhvahao and other Bajputa at the dlapoaal of Saeed Khan, governor 
of Iahoret (lv) the eendlng of Man Singh against the Baluchi chiefs, 
Hajl Khan and others. She chronological order of these events Is 
as followsi (1) the arrival of Man Si n g h at Bhara about 22, 1378j 
(2) the sanding of Man Singh against the Baluchi ohlefaf (3) the 
deputation of Sodamal to arrange the laslxs of the Kachhwahasi 
(4) the placing of the eervloea of the Kaehhwahac at the disposal 


Prasad has written that Man Singh oould not capture the 
Baluchi chief, Hajl Khan, 'owing..to the delay In receiving the 
order from the eapexer*. Abul Pa-1, houever, fixed the responai- 
blllty for Man Singh's failure on military intelligence which did 
net provide the Information about Hajl Khan's wheraebcuta la tins. 
Whoever was responsible for It, Akbar was displeased with Mm Singh, 
Prasad adds that Akbar'o displeasure did not last long because 
Man Singh brought Sultan Yusuf Shah, the ruler of Kashmir to his 
court, Prasad has unnecessarily connected the two events which have 
s time gap of a little less than two years. Akbar* s displeasure 
was, of course short lived and Mm Singh was given audience after 
only a few days In 1578, and it certainly did not last till 1580, 
when the ruler of Kashmir cane to the oourt. fras§d has repeatedly 
committed the mistake Qf writing Muhammad for Mir-a, Mir-a Yusuf 
Khan, Mir-a Hakim, Mlr*m Khan and Mir-a Sulalam etc. are re-named 
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by Prasad as Mitiammad Yusuf Khan, Muhammad Hakim, Muhammad Khan and 
Muhammad Sulaioan. Prasad is mistaken when he writes that the 


BadakhAan 'expedition did not occur since the Kabul ruler did not 
venture an attack on Badakhtfian' • Sulaioan and Hakim did invade 
Badakahan and flhahrukh was obliged to surrender greater part of his 
kingdom to 8ulaim*n. Prasad is again wrong when he considers Slalkot, 
'the then capital of the Punjab*• Lahore remained the oapital of the 
Punjab through out aedieval period of Indian history* About Men Singh'a 
transfer to the Indus region, Prasad'a reference to Worth Western 
Prontier Province is again wrong* Prasad ooamlte another mistake 

fj 

when he places the transfer of Men Singh to Indus In January 1980, 
Prasad has /advanced the date by almost a year* Towards the end of 
19B0, when the invasion of Mires Hakim baoame imminent, Man Singh was 


appointed warden of the Indus region. 

/ 0 


\ 


Erased's aocount of the aotivitiee of Man Singh as incharge 
of the Indus region has soma minor discrepancies. Ha wrltsaa 


1 




"While Euar Man Singh was at Rawalpindi, ht heard of 
t*s attack on Mughal territories* Shedman was held in high 

r 4 * \ \ 

by Mvhanmed (Mir-a) Hakim, the ruler of Kabul, to idiom the 
former was 'the sword of the army** The Kuar further heard that 
Ohadman has aroseed the Indus and had besieged the fort of Kilabi 
but the fort was being heroically defended by Zainu&dln All whom 
/the Kuar had sent earlier for defending the eaae* The iiuur at once 
proceeded to that region end on the 22nd December, 1560, attacked 
Shadnan's forces in the night* The van of the any was entrusted 

■ L \ 

to Alu Khan Kaohhwahs and Suxaj Singh, a brother of Man Singh. 
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She fore oa of Kabul wore at looked at a titue when they were least 
prepared to face the attack, the result was that the Afghan any had 
to meet with a orushiA; defeat at the hands of the imperialists. 
Shadman was wounded by Suraj Singh and ho died in the neighbourhood. 
She news of the defeat and death of Shadoan wae received with great 
pleasure by the Smperor but he also apprehended some trouble on 

account of the death of the Afghan general. Be wae eonvinoed of the 

/ 

fact that Mix** Muhammad Hakln would not take the defeat of his 
command er*»ln**chlef lying down and would certainly invade the Mughal 
dominion, the Emperor at onoe deputed Bel Hal Singh, Jagonaath, Baja 

i 

Copal and ether loyal officers along with a lnr?e gusher of elophanto, 
to the assistance of the Kuar for opposing the Mlr-a effectively. 

t 

Akbar was not satisfied tilth this arrangedosrfc alone. He decided to 
maroh towards the Punjab personally. Be issued an order to Man Singh 
not to oppose the Miras openly and to put off a dJLreot engagement 
with hid since the Emperor hints olf wonted to dec sure hie strength 
with his half brother*. 1 

It is to bs submitted that (1) the van was not entrusted to 

/ 

Suraj Singh, he eoraanded the altaoaah ; (2) Prasad*e use of the word 
Afghan is very loose, he refers to Mir^a Hakim as the Afghan ruler 
and to Shadman as the Afghan general. In medieval history the word 
Afghan is used to denote a particular 'race*. Mir** Hakim was a 
{Mughal and Shadman was a iuranij (3) Bai Ini Singh, Jagannath and 


1, Prasad, yp. 57-56. 




others wove not sent to the 'assistance of the Kuar for opposing the 
Mires effectively * but they ver sent to Lahore to asaist Saead Khan, 
the governor of the Punjab and in fact Man Singh was also ordered to 
return to Lahore and not to oppose the Mirra? (4) Akbar did not want 
'to seasure his strength with his half brother". He. in foot, avoided 
an artied conflict with his brother. 

In February, Hi net Hakim besieged Lahore. She officers 

of the Punjab including Man Singh shut themselves up in the fort. 
Prasad* relying upon Moneenate, has regarded Man Singh as the 
eommandar of the fort of Lahore, Monserxate writes that Mirea Hakim 
besieged the city of Lahore and ordered the commander of the citadel, 
Man Singh son of Bhagwsnt Has to surrender, but Man Singh replied* 

*X shall not break my promise to your brother, Akbar, who gave this 
fortress into ay charge. If you wish to make trial of your fortune, 
advance to storm, for I am ready to resist you. If you trust in your 
superior forces, 1 on the other hand, am confident on account of the 
valour of By emu, who will a thousand time sooner die than surrender. 
If you storm and capture the oitadel, Z oare not for ay life. Z only 
desire to be fhithful to my emperor, Akbar*. 1 

Monserxate is certainly mistaken. Man Singh was one of those 
persons who became a legend in their life times. His devotion to Akbar 
became proverbial. Monserxate is ths victim of the logandry image of 
Mon Singh. Man Singh was an officer of the Middle rank and Saeed Khan 
was the governor of Lahore. Mirea Hakim eould not possibly have opened 
negotiations with a junior of floor, the story quoted at length by 
Persad must bs rejected. 


1. Prasad, pp« 59-60 
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Prasad haa left the burden of the sifting of evidences 
upon the readers. He writes* 

"Bu^an Singh in his states* 

'Mirra Hakim being unsuccessful in hie mission left the eity of 
Lahore in disgust and proceeded towards Kabul via Jabalpur, 

Hafirabad and Bhannara and orossed the river Indus near Khunt. Kuar 
Man 8ingh pursued the Mirra up to the river Indus and then returned 
to Lahore vhen the story of this valour of Man Singh reached 
the ears of the Emperor, the latter was much pleased and gave 
him suitable rewards and increased hie nansab to 5000 O 

The story mentioned by Sujan Itel eannot be accepted 
because Akbar had strictly forbiddra hie officers to pursue the 
Mirra, Abul Pa el writes that 'an order uns issued that the army 
should refrain from pursuit lest in tho rush of waters the Mirra's 
boat should be sunk, and his condition pass beyond the power of 
remedies"*, Moreover, it is absolutely wrong that Man Singh got 
the rank of 5000 in 1561, Zf ay interpretation of the 
of Jaipur is correct, he got the rank of 3900 in 1506, and got 
the rank of 5000 only after the death of his father in 1509. 

Even his father had not attained the mansab of 50CXX in 1561, 
Bhagwant Las got the rank of 5000 in 1585.^ As regards Mirra Hakim's 
retreat, 8u4&n Bed is not oorreet, His'Bhannara' is Bhera and 
'Khunt* is Kapar. 


1. Prasad, p, 60* 

2* A.H* Vol. Ill, p. 3*6. 
3. A.H,, Tel* III, p. 457. 
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Prasad'e account of Man Singh's governorship of Kabul and 
the suppression of the Afghans, except for some minor mistakes 1 , 
is excellent but his description of the illness of Bhagwant Baa 
and Man Singh's appointment to the government of Kabul contain 
many glaring mistakes. Ho writes* 


"With the departure of kuar Mon Singh for the punishoent 
of the Kusufmals, the seat of the governorship of Kabul bocape 
vacant. It was not safe to keep the vacancy pending because there 
was the danger of fresh outbreak of rebellion amongst the Afghans 
in Kabuli Therefore, Baja bhagwant Sms, who uuo than the governor 
of the Punjab, was directed to proceed to Kabul in plaoo of Kuar 
Mon Singh. But in the meantime, he developed signs of madness and 
therefore he was forbidden to leave his ter itorioe. The Baja, 
however, soon recovered and was allowed to proceed to Kabul with 
several other officers. 


1. Prasad, p.68 • Ho writes that with the help of Man Singh Mir 
Qureeh, the ambassador of Turan safely crossed the Khaibar Pass. 
Be adds that 'the foreign visitor started for Batehpur Sikri 
in order to pay homaje to the emperor* • In this line Prasad 
has committed two mistakes(l) The ambassador of Turan visited 
Akbar at Atak which was the imperial headquarter. Jbtefapur by 
that time had become a descorted town on account of the change 
of imperial headquarters and famine.(2) Prasad has used the 
language of Abul Pbrl, the court historian, with regard to 
the aab»3£n dor's paying the * homage' to the empsror. Abul Peel 
does not diet,ingulf between the homage of an Imperial servant 
end the paying of respect by a foreign dlgn&tory. Mir Qureeh was 
received by Akbar on March 2b, 1566, with honour. Prasad makes 
a similar mistake when writing about Todaraal's return from 
Lungar in Swat, he says, 'the Baja himself came to Patehpur aid 
paid hie homage to the opeior in March, 1586*. She acme 
mistake has be<» committed here. In March 1506, Akbar was still 
at Atak which he left on April 24, 1586, Akbar had given up 
hie residence at Jfetehpur in 1565. After leaving Atak he lived 
at Lahore for more than a decade and in the lost few years of 
his life he resided st Agra. Similarly about the visit Of Mirra 
Suleiman he writes (p.70) that 'in the middle of September, 1586, 
ttuhammad (Mires) Sulaloan, ex-ruler of Badakehan oame to Kabul 
on his way to Agra for paying the homage to the Emperor* • In 
thin case also he is again mistaken because Akbar was at Lahore 
whan Sulaoan reached there in early 1567. 
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"But the poor Baja was not destined to reach Kabul. On 
hie way to Afghan capital, Baja Bhagwant has crossed the Indus 
and halted in the Sar&l of Khairabad. Bor some days he looked 
after military affairs but suddenly he again showed symptoms of 
nadneoe. He was brought back to Atak and was placed under the 
treatment of a physician named Saffian. While this physician was 
feeling his pulse, the Baja drew his dagger end wounded himself..." 

"But the question of the governorship of Kabul had not yet 
been decided. 1 email Quit Khan, a Mughal grandee, was sent to 
Kabul While Baja Bhoguoat was taken ill. But the former did not 
acquit himself vail. He indulged in Idle thoughts and this mis¬ 
managed the administration. Akbar rightly decided that it was 
not safe to keep such a man at the helm of affairs in Kabul. 

"The need of a suitable governor for Kabul was considered 
more urgent than the chactirecent of the Xusufrais. Rone but 
Kuar Han Singh was considered suitable for the post end, there¬ 
fore, the Kuar was directed to assu&e the reins of Government of 
Kabul. Zsmall Quli Khan was deputed in plaoe of the Kuar for 
the Xusufmals". 1 

With regard regard to Erased* s observation, "with the 
departure of Kuar Man Singh to the punishment of the Yusufrale, 
the seat of the governorship of Kabul became vacant** it ie to 
be noted that the new assignment of Man Singh did not bring 
about any basic change in the govommait of Kabul. Man Singh 


1. Prasad, p. 69. 





did not take ch arge of the province and he did not visit Kabul 
after he hod ooae bank In Hovomber, 1565. Sven If it is conceded 
that he was an absentee governor, a common practice in the 
Mughal period, his new aeolgnamt oould not materially change 
the situation. *Ihe seat of the governorship of Kabul* was vacant 
for s long tine and the affairs of Kabul uere being looked after 
by Kan Singh*a eldest son, Jagat Singh, and Khwnje Shatneudrtln 
sines Novouber 16, 19B5# 1 With regard to the alleged nadneae 
of Bhaguant Dao, rxasad has uncritically eopiod Abul Pari who 
had deliberately invented this story to cover up Shngwant Das*s 
disgust over Akhax's treatment of Sultan Yusuf Shah of Kashmir. 

Prasad Is totally slelnfornsd when he writes that Isb&II Qull 

» 

was cent to Kabul and he did not aequint Massif well, end 
Indulged in idle thought and Mesanagoncnt of the adciMetration. 
In this connection Abul Jhrl writeai 

"ttiea Baja XJhagwant Baa fell 111, Ismail Qull was scat 
In his place (to take charge of the government of Kabul). He 
from Inexperience end eelflehnoee forced crude wishes and Indulged 
in Idle thought. Re fell out of favour, and an order was given 
that he should be put on board a boat and shipped off, via 
Bhakkar, to Hijae (Mecca). Be awoke somewhat from hie somnolence, 
and had recourse to supplications. Shoi£h his apologies were 
accepted* he wae removed from his post and ordered to chastise 
the Yusufrai. Kadhava Singh, Saaod Khan Ohakkar, Abul Qaala 
Tamkln and the servants of Bhagwnnt Boo wore nominated to assist 
him. Kumar Man Singh and another force were sent to Kabul." 2 


1. A,H„ Yol. Ill, p. 445. 

2, A.N., Vol. 1X1, p. 492. 
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It la obvious from Abul Pari *3 account that the appointment of 
Isaail Qull to the governorship of Kabul and the withdrawal 
of the offer were almost simultaneous, Iotuail Qull did not go to 
Kabul and there waa no question of hie 'clsBanaglng the adolnle* 
tration' of Kabul, rrased*s estimate of Han Singh la too high 
and unrealistic. Hie contention that 'none but Kuar Han Singh 
waa considered suitable for the post* of the governorship of 
Kabul oonnot be justified with tho oven to and appointments 
discussed by Prasad himself In tho above quoted passage. It Is 
no seoret that Kan Singh's appointment wao Bade undar compelling 
circumstances. The post was first offered to Dhogwant Das who 
accepted It with great hesitation* and then it was offered to 
1 snail Qull Khan who also did not show any enthusiasm fbr It* It 
wns only after I snail fell out of favour that Man Singh was 
appointed governor of Kabul. It Is also evident that Han Singh 
himself did not like this appointment and he loft Kabul shortly 
after his arrival there* at the first opportunity* an the pretext 
of escorting Mirra Suleiman to India. 1 

In 1566, Akbor thought of keeping two governors in each 
province as an experiment. In this connection rrasod writes: 


1* Han Singh waa appointed governor of Kabul towards the end of 
April. 1566. He should have taken about a n oath for pro* 
pa ration for his new assignment and not lees than fifteen 
dayo to reach Kabul. Moreover* ho was asked to stay on in 
Peshawar till I snail Qull reached there (glramufldln* ou.clt. .) 
(translation Vol«II. pp. 015-616), He oust have ranched 
Kabul not earlier than July. Mirva Suleiman came to Kabul in 
September and Man Singh began his plans to return with him 
to India in September, 1566. 
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M In December, 15U>, Akbe r reorganised hie administrative 
otrueture in order to ensure efficiency and better monageuent, Ha 
directed that every province should have two officers of equal 
rank In order that if one cane to the imperial Court or fell ill 9 
the other alght look after hie work. A Divan and Bakahi (Bakhshl) 
were also appointed in each province, Consequently Man Singh was 
confirmed in his appointment aa the governor of Kabul and !, ain Khan 
Kokah was Bade the second officer, tflramuluulk was appointed 
Divan ami Khwaja Shans-ud*Dln was given the post of Bakahi. 

Assisted by thooe subordinate staff* Kuar Man Singh carried on the 
administration of Kabul quite efficiently." 1 

Prasad has failed to notice that the supposed ohangoe in the 
administrative structure were a prelude to Men Singh's removal 
from the governorship of Kabul. In December, 15&6, he was already 
on Ills way to Peshawar with Mir*a Sulaloan. She removal of Han 
Singh, it some, had already been decided when ?oin Khan Koka's 
appointment as governor vas announced. Moreover, the whole scheme 
of two governors for each province did not rsully oomo in opera¬ 
tion. Biographical studies of the twenty four doslgnate governors 
would reveal that aany of them did not take charge of the provinces 
assigned to thorn at all, There were more than one governors in a 
province even earlier. Bhagwant Dae and Based Khan hold the joint 
charge of Lahore for a long time. In some oases, more than two 
governors were appointed, as vas the case with the province of 
Lahore in 1569, when Bhagwant Dos, Qulij Khan and 1'odarmal had a 
joint charge of the province. The sehenc is said to have come in 


1. Prasad, op.olt. . p.70| A.K., Vol.III, p. 511. 




operation In Deceaber 15B6, but we see that in the ease of Kabul 
Vie principle of two governor* uas totally disregarded* Only after 
three nontha of the introduction of this ochmo we find that ?*ln 
Khan Koka was appointed governor of Kabul in March 1507# only 
after Man Singh waa removed fron ite governorship. Prasad'* 
oboervation that *Viranulnulk wa* appointed Diwan and Khwaja 
Shans-ud-Din waa given the poet of Bakshl* and 'aaoieted by thee# 
subordinate staff, Kuor Mon 8ia$ ©curried on the administration 
of Kabul quite efficiently* betrays hie ignorance of the working 
of the Mughal provincial adrift!Ltration. the Mughaln had evolved 
a oyetoa of separation of power* at Vie provincial level and the 
diwan of the euba waa not * aubordinate officer of the governor but 
he wa* directly responsible to the central diwan . 

Prosad has given an apology for the removal of Man Singh 
fron the governorship of Kabul* He ur; toot 

"In March* 1507* Kunr Man Singh was recalled fro* Kabul 
and the province wa* placed in charge of Rain Khan Koka. Badaoni 
and !fi:aosudfin nontion the fact of Man Singh's recall but do not 
assign any reason for the ease* However* Abul Sb**l do** advance 
some reason* for it* He Bays* "A* it appeared that the Rajput 
clan behaved with injustice to the subjects of that country and 
that Kuar Man Sinjh did not look closely into the cases of the 
oppressed and disliked that cold country, it was taken from hie 
and he was appointed to ohaetire the Xcrikie. 


"The causes advanced by Abul Farl for the recall of Kuar 
Man 8ingh froc Kabul do not apear to be very convincing. It is 
poeclble that the Hajputs might have perpetrated some oppression 
on the Afghans and the Kuar eight not have taken the trouble of 
looking into the grievances. It is also true that the Bajput* 
disliked the cold climate of A f gha n istan and were anxious to go 
back to their homes in India. But all these do not ceem to consti¬ 
tute the real cause of Man Singh'e recall. The recall was due to 

somethin else. 

\ 

" The Afghans entertained a feeling of strong antipathy 
towards the Bajpute of Hinduethen. The presence of Bajptrts in 
Kabul proved galling to the proud Afghans end the latter were 
fretting ano fuming under the destination of the former. Bence the 
Kaohhwaha Ha;) puts became an eye-core to the nobles and coo. oners 
alike of Kabul. Akber was aware of this inner feeling of the 
Afghans of the rravine e of Kabul. Moreover* the work of Kuar Man 
8ingh in Afghanistan had been finished, under his governorship the 
recalcitrant Afghans wore completely humbled and Kabul was annexed 
to liie Mughal Empire, Besides* the ever-rebellious Afghan tribes 
of the extreme north-west vir. the Yutrof-aiu and Bousbaniaa were 
suppressed f r the time being and there w&s now no need of 
maintaining the Kuar in Kabul* 

” Besides* the transfer of Kuar Men Ring! wue dons in usual 
course. After every twe or three years the Hughai governors wars 
transferred free me province to another. Iherefor©* Man Singh urns 









also transferred to the province of Bihar in 1587* Along with 
Man Singh's transfer, other important transfers were also made, 

Za this connection Viramuddin writes! 

"Kan 8ingh was exmnned to tho threshold which was the 
asylum of all men ....About the and of Bhaban 995 A.H.d.e. 25th 
September, 1587) Man 8lngh arrived at the threshold and at the 
end of the year, he was honoured with the government of tho country 
of Bihar, Hojipur end Patna and received permission to go there. 

About the same time also the government of Kashmir was entrusted 
to Hir-c Yusuf Khan, Muhammad Kasim (Qaeim) Khan was summoned 
from that country, Md. Sadiq Khan was sent to Swad and Bajaur, for 
the destruction of Yusufeais ard the iaglra of Man Singh at 
S^alicot were bestowed on him, Ismail Quli Khan was sent for from 
£?vad (Swat) and Bajaur and was sent to Gujarat in plsoe of Qulir 
(Qullj) Khan and the latter was summoned to the court.** 

/ 

/ 

I 

Thus the transfer of Kuar was not due to any maladminis¬ 
tration on hie part but it waa done in the usual oourse of 

.1 

administrative reorganisation. 

She above discussion, in which prasad hoe indirectly 
aooepted the charge of Abul Marl that there were oomplainte against 
the Bajputs, and Man Singh did not look into the grievances of 
the Afghans by coming out with an apology but he insists that 
*thsee do not seam to constitute tho reel couae of Men Singh's recall. 


1 . Prasad, PP* 72-75, 
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He has developed a highly irrational theory of 'strrng antipathy 
of the Afghans towards the Kajputs' which caa ot be supported by 
foots* He writes that 'the presence of the Rajputs in Kabul 
proved galling to tho proud Afghans' and 'the Kaehhwahae became 
an eye-so re to tho nobles and conveners alike*. xrasad has further 
imagined that 'Akbar was aware of this Inner feeling of the Afghans 
of the Province of Kabul** Prasad's Implied suggestion la that 
Akbar removed Man Singh from Kabul on account of the antipathy 
of the Afghans* Prasad has himself contradicted his theory of 
antipathy in his following paragraph* Ho writes* 

"Kusr Man Singh had proved successful in suppressing the 
turbulent Afghan tribes of the north-western regions of India* 
though the Afghans of the frontier regions were suppressed, the 
Afghans of the Eastern Provinces were causing great headache to 
the Snperor, Hence, Akbar decided to utilise the services of 
Kuar Man Singh for this purpose and this was the chief reason 
for the Kuar*a appointment as the governor of Bihar". 

One is surprised that Akbar who was aware of 'the inner 
feeling of the Afghans' and about their 'antipathy towards the 
Rajputs' could appoint Man Singh against another eat of Afghans. 

May be Akbar was aware of the inner feelings of the Afghans of 
the vest and waa unaware of the feelings of the Afghans of the 
east, against whom ha had personally led an expedition in 1574* 

To support his contention that 'the transfer of Kuar waa 
not due to any maladministration on his part but it was done 





In the uaualoouroe of administrative re-organisation*, Prasad 
has cited Hi -un-ud-Din, quoted above, without considering that 
Ni-GD-ud-Din'o account ie faulty* traced hae further confused 
hie readers by using the word of *transfer* instead of removal, 

Man Singh was removed from the Goveznoxchip of Kabul in March 
t!B , and wae appointed governor of Bihar in Deo^ober 1567* Thera 
is a difference of about a year between hie removal from Kabul 
and hie appointment to Bihar, Only a highly imaginative person 
can knit the two events together to make the readers believe 
that Man Singh was_transferred from Kabul to Patna, Prasad should 
have known that Ni<’acuddln*m references to appointments are not 
always correct and they should always be compared with Akbt.mama , 
Niramuddin hae given a confused account of Man Singh's appoint¬ 
ment. A,L, SrivnstGVa has also amid# a confusing statement. He writ ess 

"Mills the progress of the campaign against the frontier 
tribesmen was yet in its initial stages, Man Singh, governor of 
Kabul whoso administration was more otriot than desirable, was 
transferred to Bihar and hia adoptive fattier Bhagwant Dae wae 
appointed in his place (April 1586), But on acoount of hie illness 
the latter oould not take over and therefore Men Singh wae reappointed 
to Kabul* But again he ruled with a strong hand,so ho was 
finally transferred to Bihar (December 1587)." 1 

Zf the events in the life of Man Singh are examined in chronological 
order a correct picture might emerges 


1* A.L. Srivaetava, p, 350* 
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Man Singh removed from the governorship* March 1507. 
of Kabul and appointed against the 

Man Sin^i ordered to march to Bangasb 
and cooperate with Abdul Muttalib against 

louahaniag . 16th April, 1567. 

Abdul Muttallb's victory at Bar Samand. 1st week of August 1587* 
Death of Wa*ir Khan in Bengal and 

transfer of Saeed Khan, governor of Bihar 2nd week of August, 1567* 
to Bengal, causing vacancy in Bihar. 

It is clear from the above chronology that Man Singh was not 
transferred fro- Kabul to Patna. Prasad has put forward another 
explanation for the removal of Man Singh from Kabul that ’after 
every two or three years the Mughal governors were transferred 
fron one province to another* cannot be applied to Men Singh’s 
removal fron the governorship of Kabul because Man Singh*e 
tenure did not last even one complete year. In view of the above 
discussion there eannot be any other explanation for the reoalll 
of Man Singh except that Akbar was displeased by the atrocities 
of Man Singh's soldiers upon the Afghans. 1 

Prasad’s estimate of Man Singh’s achievements, as governor 
of Kabul, that under hie governorship ’the recalcitrant Afghans* 
were ’completely humbled*, le highly unrealistic. He has no idea 
of the magnitude of the Afghan problem. The freedom loving Afghans 
never accepted the Mughal rule. In spite of the foot that they 
never had an outstanding leadsr, the continued to give trouble 
to the Mughal emperors and their successors. 


1. A.K.. Tol.lii, pp. 520, 521, 525. 
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Prasad, in his enthusiasts to glorify his boro Man Singh, 
attributed the achieves ante of Abdul Muttalib and his companions 
to Man Singh, To crown it all he haereferred to Abul Ma*l as his 
authority tor this atrocity, Abul Marl writes to the contrary and 
eouplalnsa 

"Proa the tise that Man Singh hod fought in the defiles 
(while eeoorting Mirra Sulaiman, December 1566) he oould net bring 
hisself to eater the aomtains again and spent his time at Jaarud, 
near the Xhaibar ravine, and indulged in futilitiee of speech. His 
Majesty censured and took ogo outgo for the uprooting of the thorn- 
brake of the Tarikle, Another army was ordered to go towards the 
hills by the route of Bangaah while Man Singh was directed to 
aaroh from Begram (Peshawar)**, 1 

a» 

Abul Marl further laments that *if Jamrud army (the arsy that earn® 
from Jamrud headed by Man Singh) had arrived, Jalala would have 
been taken captive.* It is obvious from Abul Marl's account that 
has been referred to by Prasad, tliat Man Singh did not even raise 
a finger in the battle, Prasad has also jumbled the dispersion of 
the froB Jamrud and the battle of Bar Sasand and has 

credited Man Singh for the victory at Bar Sasand. Ho wrltasi 

"Before Man Singh wae entrusted with the governorship 
of Bihar, he was given another assignment by the Emperor, i,e, the 
complete annihilation of the Tarikis, At this time Man Singh was 


1. A.N, , Vol, ili, pp. 520. 




stationed at Jamrud near Khaybar Paso. Ha a tone® proceeded to 
carry out th# order. Ha Inflicted a crushing defeat upon Jala la 
Tarikis In August 1587* at bar Samond (Bangash). Upon the defeat 
of the Jalala Tarikis, the Afridio and Orak-ai tribes also 
submitted. It was reported to Akbar that Jalala Tarikis after 
being defeated by Kuar Man Singh were unable to remain in their 
former station and fled towards Bangash* Thereupon Akbar appointed 
AbduH Matlab Shan to oareh to Bangash and destroy the hostile 
Afghans**** 

•* 

In the light of Abul Bail's account it le left to the readers to 
make an assessment of Prasad** account of Man Singh achievement*. 


3. tea PararatAfflu 

Prasad has referred to some difference of opinion about 
the death of Bhagwant baa and the suO'eeaion of Man Singh to the 
gaddi of Amber. He writes! 

"There hoe been some difference as to the date of death 
of Baja Bhagwant Has between Akbamaaa and the Oanaalogical Table 
in the State Archives of Jaipur* Akbamma states that Baja 
Bhagwant bias died on the 13th or 14tb November 1909* but the 
Senealogloal Zable shows that the Baja breathed his last on 
Maxgsirsa Sudl 7* 1646 V.S. i.e* 4th December, 1589. In my opinion* 
it is proper to accept the date as mentioned in Akbamama because 


1. Prasad* pp. 73-74* 
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Abul Bari, being the Court-historian, must be taken as giving 
authentic and first-hand information regarding events that occurred 
during the tine of Bsperor Akbar. 

"The Genealogical Table of the Kaohhvaha rulers furnishes 
one Important Information which has also been stated In Vlr Vlnod . 
that Baja Bhagwant Das died on Hargsirsa Sudi 7* 1646 7.8, l.e, 

4th Deceuber, 1569 but Kuar Man Singh ascended the throne of 
Amber on Magh Budl 5* V.S, 1647 l.e. 14th February* 1590, Thus 
there was a delay in the succession to the throne by about two and 
a half months. The reasons are not far to seek. :cuar Man Singh was 
at Patna when his father died and Akbar was in Kabul. It le quite 
likely that more than two months passed before Men Singh could get 
to Amber from Patna and the formal letter of Investiture could be 
obtained from Ehaperor Akbar who was the over-lord of the Kaehhwahas. 
This accounts for the delay In the accession of Man Singh to the 
throne of Amber. 

"The • Kuar * became * Ba.1a * Man Singh after his succession 
on Magh Budl 5* V.S. 1647 or 14th February 1990, according to the 
Ganealogloal Table or on Mangsar, Sudi 8, V.S. 1646 l.e. 9th 
December, 1569 according to Jaipur Vaneawali or on 15th or 1th 
November, 1569 according to Afcbamame . In oy opinion, Akbnmama 
and Gmealogioal Table In the State Archives of Jaipur are both 
correct. Legally speaking Man Singh, being the eldest eon of his 
father, automatically became the Baja of Amber immediately after 
the death of hie father on IJth or 14th November, 1569, according 
to Law of Primogeniture. Hie formal investiture was delayed by 
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two and a half months which event took place on 14th February, 1589 
and this date seems to have been noted by the Genealogical Table 
aa the date of succession of Man Singh to the throne of Amber* 

The ooronation ceremony was held at Aober with great poop and 
splendour* Abul Jhrl writes that the Kuar received the title of 
Bala and the tank of 5000 from Bsperor Akbar. Moreover, Akbar 
Issued a dayman of imperial favour granting him a special robe 
of honour and a horse and sent then along with one of the Ahadla . 
The Vanaswali tolls ue that Baperor Akbar sent 'tilm* through 
Harlr-1-Barkar (Munshi of Sarkar) and along with it he sent 
number of elephants, horses* Khilat, one bejewelled sword end s 
nansab of three thousand Sowars . So far as the last item is 
concerned, it is belled by a number of trustworthy evidences to 
the contrary• 

"8ujan Singh In hie ' * atatss that 

wh«g Kuar Man Singh successfully repulsed the attack of Muhaaaad 
Hires Hakim In February* 1581* the Emperor was pleased to Increase 
his oaneab to 5000* Oils fact has also been mentioned by Be last 
uho obeervest ’Mamet Hakim* ruler of Kabul, died of disease and 
Baja Man 81ngh, a fiejput by race and a coamandar of 5000 horses, 
was despatched to turn that kingdom Into a province'. Thus both 
these writers have clearly stated that Man Singh was already the 
WfmiTfftflfir of 5000 much before hie accession to the throne of 
Amber, It Is rather difficult to disagree with Abul Jfefl who 
observes that Man Singh was awarded the manaab of 5000 at the time 
of his accession to the throne of Amber* It is quite possible 
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that the Kuar was holding a temporary manaab of 5000 during 
the life-tine of hie father and he woe confirmed in that rank 
after hie accession to the throisof Amber. But the contention of 
the that Baja Man Singh received a of 3000 is 

without any historical basis'* 1 

tilth regard to the trustworthiness of the dates of the 
Genealogical Table it is to be observed that it has advanced by 
about two years the dates of the death of Baja Bharahmall and hie 
elder brother, Puranoal* Similarly In the case of the date of 
tho death of Bhagwant Baa the Genealogioal Table is not very exact. 
Xt is eertaln that the Kaoh! wahaa began to keep reoord of the 
history of their family only after the death of Man Singh. Their 
histories. Including tho Table, were written from the vague 
memories of the pest* The detailed account of the Kachhwahas la 
not available in the Persian chronicles of the early medieval 
period and therefore the dates of the Table cannot be oheoksd with 
the other accounts* Puranaal was the first KaChhwaha ruler who 
joined the Hughale* from uranoal we get a continuous history of 
this family in the Persian histories and the eatee of the Table 
oan be cheeked* It has been discovered that many of the dates of 
the 16th century ere wrong* Prasad has placed a great reliance on 
the Table* In the introduction of hie book he writeot 

"is regards ray original contributions in the present 
thesis I would like to refer first of all to tho ohronologioal 
history of the early Kaehhwaha rulers of Amber which I have dealt 
with at length in the flret chapter* tilth the help of a rake 
Genealogioal Table which X found in the State Archives of Jaipur, 


1 4 Prasad, pp. 77 , 76. 
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I have been able to reconstruct a genealogical hietory of the 
oncostxy of Baja Han Singh aright froia Baja Sortie Dove, who 
belonged to the latter part of the loth oeitury A#D, 

Xf Prasad had tried to examine the internal evidence of 
the Genealogical Table, he himself would have discovered that it 
is not at all trustworthy for the period preceding the chief* 
tainshlp of Han Singh. According to the Table between Sorfca 
Beva and Prithviraj there were eighteen generations of rulers 
who ruled between 966 A,D* to 1327* She average reign of each of 
theee ohieftaine would thus be slightly Bore than thirty one years. 
She average of the reigns of the rulers between Puzanaal and 
Bhaguant Das, including both of then, is about thirteen years. 

Ho doubt in this ease some violent deaths reduced the average 
but between Han Singh, who acquired the aaddi of Amber in 1390, 

and Baa Singh XI, who died in 1680, the average reign does not 

o 

exceed seventeen years. An average rule of thirty one years 
for eighteen generations is not possible and the table can be 
rejected as an authentic source only on this ground* Moreover, 
there is internal evidence to show the unreliability of the 
table* According to it, Pajjun became the ruler of Aober in 1070 
A*B* But it is well known that Pajjm was a oontet.porary of Baja 
Prithviraj Chawhan of Delhi and Ajmer who ruled during the later 
twelfth century, the table has advanced the date of Pajjun by 


1* Prasad, p. lx. 

2, Prasad, pp. 1-4; tuhfah-l-laiaflthan * pp» 244-245. 
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over a hundred years. The evidence of the Geneological Table 

should, therefore, be rejected without a second thought if it is 
found to be conflicting with any other contemporary work. In the 
case of the date of the death of Bhagwant Baa, Prasad has himself 
conceded that the date of Akbaraama should be accepted and the 
date of the Table rejected. 

% 

Undue reliance on the Genealogical Table and Vansawall 
has landed Prasad into further trouble. He had to search for 
reasons to explain the cause of the delayed coronation of Man 
Singh. According to the Table Bhagwant Baa died on Bee ember 4, 

1589, and Man Singh 'ascended throne' of Amber on February 14* 

1590. Prasad, as always, has a ready explanation that it was 

quite likely that more than two months passed before Man Singh 

oould get to Amber from Patna end the 'formal letter of Investi¬ 
ture could be obtained from emperor Akbar'. Prasad forgets that 
in his preceding paragraph he has rejected Becember 4* 1569 as 
the date of the death of Bhagwant Bas and has aocepted 13th or 
14th November, 1569 as the true date of hie death. He has to 
explain the reasons for the delay in his accession not by two 
months but by three months. Prasad's attempted mental acrobatics 

to solve the problem are a result of his pre-conceived notion 

about the gamindars like Baja Man Singh as being real Bajas 

exercising great authority and holding Burbars etc. If Prasad 

had known that it was not necessary for the ruler to 'ascend the 

throne' at the anoeetral palace to become the Baja after his 

father's death, he would have avoided the mistake in introducing 
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the story of his coming to A tab ar from Patna, ximaad'e intsrpre- 

tatlona have often conflicted with facta beoauae he haa examined 

each event and each source In isolation. When he writes that 

Man Singh came to Amber and the coronation ceremony was held with 

greet pomp and splendour on February 14, 1590, he forgets to 

recall to hia memory that In February, 1590, Mon Singh was 

organising hie forces at Patna for the oonquest of Orieaa, Abul 
Fa si, writing for the 35th year of Akbar* e reign, writes, "When 
the province of Bihar had bean settled by the ability of Baja 
Man Singh, and the refractory had been reduced to obedlenoe, ho 
at the elo^e of the prevlouo year (ending March 10, 1590) set 
before himself the conquest of Orison", * 1 It is obvious from the 

account of Abul Fad that Man Singh, after making necessary 
preparations which would have taken sometime, left Patna for the 
oonquest of Orlsea at least towards the end of February, 1590, 
Thus, there is no possibility of Man Singh*s attending the forma¬ 
lities of the coronation at Amber and rushing bank to Patna 
between February 14 and the end of February, Abul Fad also paints 

out that Man Singh set off for the conquest of Orissa after he 
had • reduced to obedlenoe* the of Bihar and his son 

Jagat Singh had defeated the Afghans, Man Singh sent Akbar's 
share of the Peahkaah which he had acquired from the big samlndara 

ill 

1, A,If, ,|p, 579, 
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of Bihar and the booty which his son, Jagat Singh, got from the 

Afghans* The raahkaA arrived at Lahore on April 5, 1590. 1 2 3 Thus 

Man Singh was engaged In the suppression of the 'refractory* 
ftAt-indam in early 1990, and wae not free to go to Amber for hie 
coronation. Moreover, Abul laal further oonflrme that Man Singh 
came to Lahore in February 1994, to participate In the Mew Tear’s 
celebration on the request of the emperor. It ie obvious from his 
acoouat that it was the first visit of Man Singh to the Court 

p 

after his appointment to the government of Bihar. In view of 

the above disouselon it oan safely be said that the story of 

Men Singh's ooronation at Amber on February 14, 1990, has no 

historical basis. With our present knowledge ws oan only say that 

Man Singh did not visit Amber before 1994. We do not know when 

he vent to Amber. He reached Lahore on 23rd February, 1994, and 

was appointed governor of Bengal on Maroh 11, 1994 and left for 

Bengal on 4th May 1994. Man Singh might have visited Amber on 
his way to Bengal. 5 

Prasad has indulged into a non iesue debate on the question 
of the d te of Man Singh's assumption of the Chieftainship of Amber. 
Ho is faoed with reconciling three dates which hs authorities have 


1. A.M., Vol. Ill, p. 5>Y6« 


2. Iblti. . pp. 641. 


3. Mi, pp. 648-649, 690, 691. 
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stated for hie accession* i.e. 13th or 14th November, 1569 of 
Abul F»sl Red.* 5th Poceeibor, 1569 of Vanaawall and 14th February, 
1590 of the Oenealogionl Table* Prasad, as always, cones out with 
an inter eating solution of reconciling the dotes of Abul Ifesl and 

Table* He discovers the 'Law of S rioogeniture' whieh after the 

death of Beja, could autoaatioally turn a icunvar into a raja. Arced 

with his discovery, he asserts that the ' kuar beca&e a Bala * on 

13th or 14th November, 1569* While Ignoring the evidence of 

i He suggests that 'the &uar became a ito.lc ' on 14th 

February, 1590, after he reoeivod the investiture from the eaperor* 
Prasad's attempt to reconcile the conflictin' dates is interest¬ 
ing but it is based on unreality* The concept of primogeniture 
is alien to Indian polity* Eldest son had more often succeeded 
the deceased king but the younger princes had hardly ever shown 
respect to this concept. Moreover, the Mughal government did not 
recognise the principle of autoaatio transfer of watn laalr 
to the eldest son of the deceased raja. It was the speoial 
privilege of the Mughal rulers to send tlkn (investiture) to any 

one they liked* Normally they did not interfere with the success¬ 
ions but they jealously reserved to theaselves the sight to 
recognise or derecognise the rulers of these states and there were 
occasions when this privilege was invoked and the olaia of the 
eldest eon, or his survivor, was oet aside* The ' Kuar * could not 
become a Ba.1a automatically until he was proclaimed so by the 
emperor. Prasad has not reed with care the statement of Abul Vhal 
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dealing with the death of Baja Bhagwant Baa and the grant of 
the title of raia and rank of $000 to Man Singh. Unfamiliar with 
the otyle of Abul Fa si, Prasad has wrongly picked up the date of 
the death of Bhagwant Baa i.e. 14th Moreover 1569, aa the date j 
of the giant of the title of rain to Man Singh, Abul leal hae 

I 

diseus&ed the death of Bhagwant Baa in hie account of Ifovenber 26, 

1 

1569, when the newa of the death of the Baja reached Abhor at 

Barikaob, Abul Fad adds that the emperor waa grieved at the 

death of the Baja and gave the title of raia and a nanaab of 5000 
to Man Singh. Praaad*a corrected date would tfaua be 26th Voveaber, 
1569. 


the debate on the date of Man Singh*a accession is not 
meaningful but it must ba acknowledged that Praaad has drawn the 
attention of the soholara to the existence of conflicting dates 
with regard to the assumption of chieftainship by Man 8ingh. The 
students of Mughal administrative practices may find this info na¬ 
tion useful to understand the problem of drafting and transmission 
of the imperial order with regard to the tika and the great of 
nanaab . If the information of Akbamana- Genealogical Zable and 

I 

the Vanaawali are put together interesting results may be obtained 

1 

and a oonvincin story may ba written. The story would ba like 


1. 1,1, Vol* Illf p, 570, 
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this that fiaja Bhagvant Om died on Hovenber 14, 1989 at Lahore* 

In those days of alow neons of coununi cation, the news of hie 

death took twelve days to reach Akbar, who was returning from 
Kabul* Akbnr learnt about his death at Barikaab on 26th Boveaber* 
The sane day i.e. 26th November, Akbar gars his title and the 
nananh to hie eldest son, Man Singh. The news of the death of 
Bhagwsnt Ban and the report about Man Sindh's tlka reached A jeer 
on Deo sober 4, 1509* Sines of Asher was in the earfcar o f 

Ajner, the naair aarkar Ajmer eoanunlonted the nee age to Anber 

the next day and the people and the uoraana officers recognised 

Man Singh aa the ruler of Anber on Deo anber 9, 1989* Similarly* 

!„ 

Akbar oust have ordered the diwan to prepare the fa man , granting 

a rank of 9000 and the title of ra.la to Man Singh, on loveaber 26, 

1969* The final draft of the farann must have taken a long tine 

because once the grant of aansab was ordered by the emperor an 

elaborate procedure followed* The royal order waa sent to the 
&the frriftgfrj and the for inspection* The 

secretariats of these departments took their own tin# in drafting 
and verifying the faraan. Bow soon ths formalities were completed 
depended upon the reeouroee of the grantee or hie vakil . After 
the inspection by these ministries s khaa faraan was presented 
before the emperor* After the emperor had approved it for the 
seoond time, the formal ap ointment order was drawn up requiring 

the seals of various officers* specially the diwan and the bakhahl 

before it was issued under the seal of waalr . 1 finally when the 


1. Athar All, the Mughal Mobility under Aurangseb* p* 60* 
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tonal faraan woe ready, Akber aelacted one of hie ahadla to 

carry the ffarman . a epeeial robe of honour and a horse for Man 

Singh* Aetna. * 1 The drafting of the fhman and the Journey of 
the jgfeA&k from Lahore to Patna took exactly three months and Man 
Singh was tonally recognised the suocesoor of Bhagwant Das on 
Pebruaxy 14, 1590, If the central seereterlat could take such a 
long tine for the despatch of Man Singh's fa naan how such tins 
would ordinarily be needed for the minor officers. 

4. i itfl, 

In December 1567# Man Singh left Lahore to take oharge of 
the prowince of Bihar. We do not know when exactly did he take 
charge of the province. About the tenure of Man Singh ae the 
governor of Bihar and Bengal, Prasad writeei 

" There has been s good deal of eonfusion in the writings 
of the aajorlty of modem writers on many points relating to Kuar 
Man Singh's governorship of Bihar. Some historians are of opinion 
that the Kuar was the governor of Bihar only for a short time but 
that of Bengal for a long tine. Y.A. Smith oboerveai M A little 
later, after hie reputed father's death, the great Province of 
Bengal was added to his charge. Man Singh, who succeeded Bhagwan 
Das as itoja in 1569..... remained In charge of Bangal, with little 

Interruption, until the closing days of Akbar's Ilfs, but resided 

for s considerable time at Ajmer, leaving the provincial adainistra- 

tlon in the hands of deputies. 

Wf ii 

1. Nleamudiin,/ p. 650. 
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"Probably Mr. Salih has followed Vlssaouddln, the author 

of Tabaaat-l-AKbarl . 1 A 0 writes that the government of Bihar, 
Hajipur and Patna was conferred upon Man Singh in 996 A.H. or 
1587 A.D. and than ad' a that in the 55th year of Akbar*s reign, 
Baja Bhaguant Baa having died, Suar Man Singh, who held the 
government of Bihar and Bengal, was awarded the title of Baja. 

"Abul Phel hae rightly assigned two periods for Man Singh *s 
stay In Bihar and Bengali 

In Bihar t December, 1567 to March, 1594* 

In Bengali March, 1994 to 1602-1605. 

"Man Singh remained in Bihar from December, 1567 to March 

1594 l.e. for over seven yearai then he was transferred to Bengal. 
He remained as the governor of Bengal from 1994 to 1602. In 1602, 
Akbar made over the provinces of Bengal and Orissa to Prince Salim 
and Man Singh was asked to report himself to the Imperial Court. 
But Saleeo refused to honour the command of the Baperor, and, 
therefore. Men Singh*s tenure remained undisturbed. Be continued 
to hold charge of the Subah of Bengal till 1605*** 1 

It Is absolutely clear froa the account of Abul Bad and 
other writers, quoted above, that some kind of authority over 
Bengal was exercised by Man Singh ever since he was commanded to 
Invade Orissa In 1990. The conquest of Orissa required the combined 


1* *i»cad, op. olt.. p. 76. 
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resources of Bihar and Bengal. Saeod Khan* the governor of Bengal 
was asked to cooperate with hie. Although the Khan did not ooopera- 
to with Nan Singh but the loglrdara of Bengal like Pahar Khan* 
Babu-i-Kankali and Patr Dae joined him with the artillery. Similarly 
in the seend Orissa campaign Saeod Khan accompanied Man Singh but 
did not show any enthusiasm for the campaign still there were 
several officers of Bengal who separated theme elves from him and 

joined Man Singh. In no real oiztrumstanoes the officers of Bengal 

could not take the risk of being charged for insubordination. Since 

Man Singh was the leader of the Orisea expedition and the laglrdara 

of Bihar and Bengal were ordered to assist hie* he naturally 

acquired a higher status than Saved Khan* and thaaa officers 

aocoapanied hie without hesitation. Moreover in 1592 Man Singh 
allotted l&glrs to several Afghans in the earkar of Khalifnbad 
which noant that Man Singh had control not only on the officers 
of Bengal but also on its territory. Bengal came under the 
'sphere of influence* of Kan Singh in 1590 and he was formally 
transferred to Bengal in 1594* 1 


On the authority of Sujan Bal Bhandnri and Be Laot* 
Prasad says that Man Singh got the rank of 5000 in 1561. Since 
he finds it difficult to disagree with Abul Basl who says that 
Man Singh got the rank of 5000 on 26th Kovesber, 1569* his 


1* A.N.* Tel. III. pp. 570* 611* 652. 
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fertile iaaginatlon produces the still bom idea of 'temporary 
manaab *, The nansab by its very nature use temporary. The emperor 
could increase the nansab of an officer as a reward or as the 
recognition of merit and he could also decrease the nansab as a 
punishment. In 1581, even Bhagvant Das* Man Singh's father, the 

head of the Xaehhvaha clan, did not get the rank of 5000, He only 

get it in 1585V * 1 

With his imaginary dates, Prasad has so overburdened Man 

Singh with several activitiee in the months of February and March 

1990, whioh include his visit to Ambsr, supprescion of several 

Saiyyede of Bihar, that even if hie supposed ancestor 
Baja Bam of Ayodhia bad left his * unhoak * for him, he ooOLd not 
possibly have aoconplished them, Prasad vrltest 

"After the ooromtion wna over* Rtja Man 8ingh same to 
Bihar and engaged himself In establishing a firm and stable 
administration in the Subah . Mr, Blochman observes that at the 
time of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar by Akbar, there were 

three principal gaaindara in the North Bihar, besides other minor 

ones in Shohabod, Chotenagpur andother oreas of the South Bihar, 

These were* 

1, Baja Gajpat of Bajipur, 

2, Baja ruranmal of Gidhaur, 

5, Baja 8iagram of Kharagpur, 

Uf. il; 

1, Hiaa m u dd i n ,jp. 599, A,n„ fol.III, p, 457, 
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"Baja Man Singh, first of 411» turned hie attention towards 

Beja itwual of Giflhaur* The Gldhaur Baja, proud of his fovoidable 

mud fort, had shown a highly defiant attitude for sons time past* 

Baja Man Singh led an expedition against him* captured his fort and 

took much plunder. Puranmel surrendered to the Baja and sought 
his protection, Hs prsssntsd several slsphants and othsr precious 
abtlolas. Hs also gave his daughter in mtrrloge to Chandrubhan, a 
brother of Man 81ngh. Besides, local gaolndaro also married their 
daughters to the eons and broths: s of Baja Man, 

"Baja Man Singh nark subdued oingran Singh of Kharagp ur 
in March, 1990 and was presented elephants and many othsr choice 
goods* 


"She Laja returned to Patna in March, 1990* Soon he proceeded 
against Anant Chores of the Osya Bio trict in the Province of Bihar 
and brm^ht them under control* Man Singh also subdued the Saiyylds 

of Saabhupurl of the Gaya District* Local tradition also affirms 

that there was a severs fight between the Baja and some Muslim 

chiefs of the loeality In which the Imperialists were victorious* 

The Jaipur Venaaiall states that Baja Man Singh founded a new olty 
on the othsr side of river Phalfcu (Xhalgun) in Gays town and named 
it • Manuur * or *the abode of Baja Man. 

"The story of the contest between the Kachhuaha forces and 
the Muslim chiefs of Sambhupurl is further supported by olrounstantlal 
evidences. The Salyylds* as the name indicates, were the Pa thane 
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and they often rose In revolt no a protest against the religious 

policy of Abhor and aleo to checkmate hia expansionist policy in 

the eastern provinces. The Bengal revolt of 1500 was a burning 
example in its support, Oaya with its suburbs was then the strong¬ 
hold of the Pathans, It is quite possible that these powerful 
Muslin chiefs had revolted against the Mughal domination over Bihar 
and this forced Baja Man Sln3fr to come in person to suppress ths 
rsvolt. 


"Baja Man Singh next crushed the op oeltlon of Baja Oajapet 
of Hajipur and forced him to relinquish the ohioftainship. The 

principality of Hajipur was annexed to the Mughal dominion. 

"While the Baja was away suppressing the reoaleltrant 

aamindars of Bihar, Kuar Jagat Singh, the eldest son of Kan Singh 

did a eoanendable thing, Ba defended Patna against the heavy 

onslaughts of Bengal retails, Sultan Ouli Qalmaq and Kaokena, two 
powerful sartors , advanced from Garagb&t in Bengal and plundered 
ths territories of Tajpur and Fumse end invested the city of 
Baxbhanga, Thrrukh Khan, the chief fief-holder of Daxbhanga, 
found himself al together pov/erleGs to resist the lnvadara, Ba 
fled to Patna and took shelter under the burner of the Xachhwaha 
prince. The situation was rather critical, Baja Man Singh was 
engaged at the time in rootin ' out disaffection in southern Bihar, 

The defence of northern Bihar was entrusted to the young Kuar, Kuar 

Jagat Singh faced the situation with taot and vigour. Bo marched 



from Patna with a strong contingent a calnet the invaders and when 

he came within fourteen at lee of Hajipur, the Bengal rebels loot 

heart end fled away leaving behind much booty, the Baja on hie 

return was pleased to hear of the valiant deads of hlo young eon, 

who was aged only 22 yeare, Baja Han Singh sent to the Bnperor at 

Labor# a oomprehenelv* report of the euocoeeful real stance of 

the Bengal Invades* along with a portion of the booty which 
consisted of 54 elephants besides other valuable articles". 1 

If ws presume that a reasonably oomfortablo journey from Patna to 
Amber, which is mere than a thousand kilometers, would take about 
a month and the return journey would also take about the eeme 
time, it would mean* if Prasad is to bs trusted, that Man Singh 
leamt about the death of hie father and hie investiture in the 
eeoond week of January 1590, and he immediately left for Amber 

where he reached on February, 14# He held hie ooronatioa darter 

the same day. After a long and tiring marsh from Patna to Amber 

Man Singh ocuat have stayed et Amber for at least a week. Thus, 

Man Singh would have left Amber for Patna in the third week of 

February and would have reached Patna about the end of March, 1590 

Prasad writes that Man Singh came to Bihar after hie coronation 
was over (end of March, 1590) and took steps to establish a firm 
and stable administration in tha province and also made the 
refractory submit to hin and after their submission ho 

1. Prosed, bp# 79-61. 
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returned to Patna in March 1590* This would mean that Mon Singh, 

In th*> Herculean style, oocox^liehed the tasks of capturing the 

formidable said fort of Oidhaur and humbling its raja, Puranmslt 
of celebrating the marriages of hie brothers ami oona with the 
daughters of the local eatiindare ^ of suppressing of Sangram Singh 
of Kharagpur and hie returning to Patna * in a few days i.s. the 
last week of March 1590. Piased place® Man Bine's expedition 
against Ancnt Cheroe and Jegat Singh's defence of Patna against 
the Afghan* after those err onto which would mean that Man Singh was 
occupied in the expedition against Armnt Cheroe in the ronth of 

April >590, Prasad else places the Crisaa expedition in the eame 

oonth« If Prasad is to be believed, Man Singh surpassed even 
Hapoleon Bono part in the rapidity of military aovsaent. In 
attributing to Man Singh the completion of these tasks in such a 
short time, Prasad has surpascod even the herds of fiajputana. 

She chronology of Man Singh's early exploits is Bihar oan 
be constructed with a little exercise of iimagination on the basis 
of oontes-orary aocounto. 1 Man Singh left the Punjab to take 
charge of the province in December 1587, and reached Pates in 
early 1580, In the first year and a half he acquainted himself 
with the problems of the province and did not take military motion 
against the 'refractory naaindars * till Rovenber 1569. If Man Sin^i 


1. A.*.* fol. III* pp. 570* 570, 579* 
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had achieved anything substantial, Abul Steal could have mentioned 
It when he referred to Man Singh in his account of November 26, 
1589. 1 2 It can, thus, he safely presumed that he tools the offen¬ 
sive against .manual, Sengrmm Singh and Anant Cheros towards the 
end of 1569* and brought them to submission by the end of January, 

1590, and aent a part of the booty and plunder to Akbar which waa 

placed before the emperor on April 3* 1390, Towards the end of 

o 

March or early April 1590, Man Singh launched hie Orissa campaign. 

On the basis of local tradition, Prasad has included the 

suppression of 'theSalyyids of Saabhupurl' among the achievements 
cf Man Singh in Bihar but the reasons he has cited for the inclu¬ 
sion of the story cannot be accepted by a sober student of Mughal 
history. One can only vonder at Prasad's ignorance when he writes, 
"The Saiyylde as the name indicates, were the Pa thane and they 
often rose in revolt as a protest against the religious policy of 
Akbar,,..The Bengal revolt of 1560 was a burning example in its 
support", Prasad must know that Afghans and Salyyids are not 
identioal set of people and the people of Bihar did not 'often* 
revolt against the religious policy of Akbar, and the revolt of 

1560 waa not a religious revolt, and that there oould not be any 

coxmeotion between the revolt of 1560 and 'the revolt of Salyylda* 

at the time of Man Singh in 1590, 


1, A.N,, Vol. Ill, p. 570. 

2. A.N., Tol. Ill, p, 579. 




After having set his province in order Kan Singh decided 

to conquer Orleea, She invasion over Orlsoa was a major political 

decision. Man Singh must have received permission for it fro* 

Akbar. Selection of Man Singh to lead the invasion oust have surely 

created had blood between his and Saeed Khan, the governor of 

Bengal, Man Singh had served under him as a junior officer not 
long ago, Man Singh wont by the Jharkanct route and reached 
Bhagalpur and waited there for the arrival of Saeed Khan, The 
Khan advleed the Baja to poetpone the proposed invasion till the 
end of the monsoons but the Baja took a bold step and sarehed 
upon Orissa with the laglrdara of Bihar and a few iaairdare of 
Bengal who had separated themselves from eased Khan, Man Singh 
continued hie march and reached Bardwan. Prom there he sent a 
force against Qutlu Khan, the ruler of Orleoa, under hie eon 

J&gat Singh* The Afghans defeated the young and inexperienced youth, 

Pxmead'e account of the first five years of Man Singh's 
governorship of Bengal 1 is satisfactory but his account of Man 
Singh's visit of Agra and Ajmer suffers from some mistakes. He 
writes! 

"The death of lea Khan in September, 1599 further facilitated 
tho plan of Baja Man of leaving Bengal, lea Khan was the most 
turbulent Afghan leader whom Baja Man Singh had to face. He was the 
craftiest and the ablest of the conte&poraxy Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal and it was at his hands that Durjan Singh, Baja Man Singh's 


1, Prasad, pp. 90-96 
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son, mentioned above, was killed. The Baja heaved a sigh of relief 
at the death of Isa Khan since there was no standing menace in 
Bengal. He, therefore, decided to keep himself away from the 

province of Bengal for some time.** 

/ »• 

"Baja Man Singh chose Ajmer as the place for his residence 

during the period of his rest. Ajmer was chosen because it was 

vexy oloee to Amber, his paternal State. The Baja was eartrnaely 

busy with hie conquests in Bengal and Bihar so that hs could not 
give much attention to setters at home. Moreover, Ajmer commanded 
s central position in Rajasthan from where the Raja could feel 
the pulse of the whole of Rejputena and this also weighed with 
him when he took the final decision. Besides, the healthy and 
salubrious climate of Ajmer added further Ohara. But the most 
important reason for his dsslsion to stay at Ajmer seems to be 
that the Baja wanted to remain near Agra to watch closely the 
development that was taking place in the imperial capital. More¬ 
over, Salim resided in Ajmer end was engaged in hatching conspi¬ 
racies for his accession to the Mughal throne. For this reason 

too, Ajmer was chosen by Raja Man Singh in order that hs might 

% 

keep himself in close touch with the movement of the rebel prince, 
further* it ie possible that the seleotion of the plaoe was mads 
on the recommendation of Akbor himself who wanted the Kachhwaha 
Baja to keep an eye on Prince Salim. Over and above all these 
reasons, there was another important reason for the seleotion of 
Ajmer ae hie place of rest by Raja Man Singh. He was aware of the 
fact that 8alia did not enjoy the confidence of his father and 
as such the Kaehhwaha Raja thought the opportunity to be suitable 
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for advancing the claims of hie nephew, Khuerau* for the Mughal 

throne. For realising thia object, it was neceecary for him to 

remain near Agra rather than be thrown out in far-off Bengal* 

All these considerations weighed with Baja Man 8ingh when he chose 
Ajmer as his place of sojourn in the Burner of 1999"* 1 

Prasad's contention that the death cf Isa Khan in September 
1599, facilitated the plan of Man Singh to leave Bengal la contra¬ 
ry to foots, Man Singh was already at Agra when lea Khan died* 

Man Singh left Bengal after the death of Masoom Kabuli in May, 

1599, and reached Agra in Juno, 1999* 

Prasad suet know that the Mughal officers did not enjoy the 

freedom of selecting places for their 'sojourn* outside the arse 

of their jurisdiction* Kothing short of rebellion oould set them 
free to go wherever they liked* The several considerations Imagined 

by Prasad for Man Singh's stay at Ajmer arc mors exercises in futi¬ 
lity, Man Singh did not come from Bengal to stay at Ajmer nor did 
did he intend to stay for long at the court* He had not Bade any 
long tarn arrangement for the administration of Bengal in his 
absence. The death of Isa Khan in September enabled him to stay a 
little longer* It was only in September, 1599* when he wee posted 
against Bane Aaar Singh that Jagat Singh was sent to officiate on 
hie father's behalf in Bengal. The only consideration for Man Singh's 
stay at Ajmer in the uncomfortable company of Salewa was the emperor's 
order. With regarde to Prasad's belief that Man Singh stayed with 


1* Prasad, pp. 96-97* 
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Salecm at Ajmer * for advancing the olaias of hie nephew, Khuarau, 
tor the Mughal throne', only thie oan he said that in 1599 Akbar 
enjoyed robust health and the issue of aucceaoion was not an 
immediate problem. Moreover, no contemporary person oould think by 
any stretch of imagination that Khusrau who was not yet in his 
teens oould be considered as a potential candidate for the Mughal 
throne while Akbar* e sone were still alive and active. 

Jagat Singh who was appointed the deputy of his father in 
Bengal, died at Agra on October 6, 1599* It la very surprising 
that Akbar ohoee to send Maha Singh, eon of Jagat Singh who was 
of a tender ago, as the deputy of hie grandfather 1 while aany of 
his uncles were still in Bengal. His appointment suggests that Maha 
Singh was rsoognisod as the successor of Man Singh. The young 
Maha Singh oould not keep the Afghans suppressed and a great part 
of Bengal was lost to the empire. Even Pxatap Singh, Man Singh's 
brother, who was appointed Maha Singh's guardian and who, for no 
reason is considered by Prasad as 'a general of repute and suffi¬ 
cient experience* 2 oould not arrest the anti-Mughal tide in Bengal. 
The disturbed political situation brought Mon Singh to Bengal, Man 
Singh had to struggle very hard to suppress the mmlndarw and the 
Afghans. By his strenuous military activity, Man Singh re-establirfed 
the Mughal prestige in Bengal.^ 


1. A.*., Tol. Ill, p. 765. 

2. Prasad, p. 96. 

5. A.H., ¥ol. Ill, pp. 770,784, 787-788, 006-609, 821, 624, 627, 
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Prasad has faithfully reproduced Akbaznataa in his account 
of Man 81ngh's military movements in Bengal but at one place he 
has been misled by the brevity of the passage and excessive ties 
of pronouns in Akb&mama . With regard to the attack of the Baja 
of Magh over the Mughal territory* Prasad writes that he attaolced 
the Mughal fort Paxwaohani whose commander Sultan Quit Qalmaq 
repulsed the attackers. Prasad further adds* 'Next the Imperial 
fleet marched against Ahmad* another rebel of eastern Bengal* In 
this combat Sultan Quit Qulmaq. was wounded and he fled from the 

battlefield'* 1 Prasad would have avoided the mistake of oalling 
Ahmad* the loyal Kashmiri* 'another rebel of eastern Bengal' and 

the fleet of the Baja of Magh as imp trial fleet if he had compared 
the English translation with the original text of Akbarnama or 
would have taken a due from the text itself where Ahmad is 
mentioned as the brother of Yusuf Khan's wife* (ex-ruler of Kashmir). 
The Raja of Magh, unable to take the fort of Parmmohani* attacked 
another fort which was held by Ahmad* The latter oould not hold 
himself against the raja* several of his Kashmiri soldiers died 
in the battle* he himeelf was wounded* and under the cover of 
darkness* he fled from the battlefield* The Baja of Magh thus 
encouraged* occupied several Mughal outposts* When Men Singh learnt 
about the Mughal setback he sent several officers against hia and 
ultimately the Baja of Magh went book to hia country* 2 


1, Pxaaad, p* 103* 


2. A.N* Yd* 111* p* 621* Prasad's acco nt needs another oorreotion* 
It was Ahmad and not Sultan Quit Qalaaq who was wounded and 
escaped by flight* 
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After his aceeeeion Jahangir declared general amnesty 
which also covered Man Singh and Khan Assam* Prasad is bewildered 
at the oagnaniaity of Jahangir* fie writ eat 

"After his accession to the throne, Etaperor Jahangir 
deolared a general amnesty, thousands of prisoners were set at 
liberty. This generous treatment was also extended to Baja Man 
Singh. He too was recipient of nany honours and rewards. Bis 
governorship of the Subah of Bengal was renewed and he was 
directed to reeuae his charge at the earliest. This ffeet was 
eonsldsred so important by Jahangir that he mentions it in hie 
Memoirs ." 


"Certain considerations, nevertheless, prevailed with ae 
some tine afterwards to reinstate Bajah Maun Singh in the govern* 
sent of Bengal, although he could himself have entertained no 
expectations of ouch a favour at ny hands. 1 conferred upon him 
at the esae tine an honorary dress, or pslllos, and s ssimitar 
set with 3vela, together with the horse Kouktarah . the best in 
ny thousand - ashr fi horse etables." 

"The faot that Man 8ingh was forgiven and the subedari 
of Bengal was renewed to hin has been further corroborated by the 

Khyat noteoi 

"Man Singh, the Subedar of Bengal was given the rank of Panohah 
Sowar (five thousand nansab) and was rewarded s bejewelled sword 
and s ohaharqub, s horse and wae sent to Bengal by Jahangir. 

"At the outset it appears quite strange that Jahangir did 
did not take drastio steps against Baja Mon Singh who had left no 
stone unturned to oust him from the Mughal throne. When ws examine 
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the faete a little more closely* we come to the oonoluslon that 

Ja h a ngir did it under force of circumstances* Baja Kan Singh was 

the meet outetending personality of the Mughal Court* He was at 

the head of a strong Kaohhvaha cavalry which was fescue for its 
gallantry and chivalry* Besides* Jahangir had not as yet estab¬ 
lished hlneelf firmly on the Mughal throne and it would have bean 
inexpedient and unwise to remove and humiliate a powerful noble 
like Baja Man 8ingh. Moreover* the Baja had rendered Inmease 
services to the Mughal Bnplre and he wae popular amongst the rank 
and file of the Mughal army* Therefore* Jahangir did not like to 
disturb the confidence of the army by quarrelling with hia* The 
Mughal Emperor was coneoioue of the foot that in spite of hie 

failure* Baja Man Singh shrank from solving the issue of success¬ 
ion by resorting to armed conflict. Hod Jahangir done anything to 

harm the Baja, the latter would have openly backed up the cause 
of Khuerau and drawn the country in the vortex of oivll war* Thus* 
Jahangir was guided by practical consideration. There was another 
reason for reinstating Baja Man Singh as the governor of Bengal* 

Zt is stated in a later work entitled * Rlvagu-a-aala tin * that 
ever since Jahangir aeoended the imperial throne at Agra he received 
information through official despatches and correspondences about 
the insurrection of Usman Khan in Bengal* Baja Man Singh who had 
earned a good deal of experience in Bengal affaire could be safely 
depended upon for suppressing the rebellion of the Afghan leaders* 
Usman Khan* The appointment of Baja Man Singh am the subedar of 
Bengal warn the result of mature deliberations and keen foresight*** 1 


1* Prosed, pp. 120-121* 





It is well known to the •tut'ante of Mughal political history that 
the policies of the Mughal eiuperore were not guided by personal 
vendetta. It was not Jahangir*s fear of Man Singh's openly 
backing the cause of Khusrau and drawing the country in the vortex 
of a civil war but it was the general policy of the new emperor 
that extended to all ths officers alike, Sven those petty officers 
who had deserted him to join hie father's service during hie revolt 
were patronised by Jahangir. 1 Man Singh was not in a position to 
drew the country in the vortex of a olvil war because he was 
completely isolated during those fateful days. The Shalkhawat 
Kaohhwahae opposed the action of Man Singh and were prepared to 
measure swords with him if he decided to take military action. 2 
Among the Bejawat Kaohhwahae even hie brother Madhava Singh seems 
to have joined the camp of Jahangir.** Moreover, Man Singh could 
not take military action beoauue many members of his family were 
either in Bngal or in the Deccan, In adopting magnanimity Jahangir 
followed the wise policy of his deceased father. However, Men Sin£i 
confirmation in the governorship of Bengal had nothing to do with 
the information Jahangir received through ’official despatches 
end correspo n denoee about the insurrection of Usman Khan in Bengal" 
Jahangir*• accession and Man Singh's appointment were almost 
simultaneous. 


1, Tusuk . ftiglish tr. # Vol. I, pp. 13* H« 

2. KhlYat SJL vi<^ erased* p. 116. 

3. *♦ 50a, 

4, Prasad, p. 121, 






